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UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


WE often speak of Universal Religion as 4 goal to be attained, 
a possibility to be achieved, an ideal to be realized, and we too 
frequently forget that it is a thing which already exists and a 
thing which has existed for an indefinite period. Where man is 
there is religion, is a proposition sound enough for all practical 


purposes. There is no evidence to the contrary which does not 
“melt from the smallness of a gnat to air,” like Posthumus for 
Imogen, when it is considered carefully. Much of this evi- 
dence is that of travelers who want to see things for themselves 
and make an exhaustive study of the different religious aspects 
of the world, giving about so much time to each as it would take 
to burn a meeting-house. What is meant by the denials which 
these travelers make of the universality of religion is that certain 
savage tribes do not entertain religion in their meaning of the 
word. But such a reckoning would often rule the reckoners out, 
if some traveler should examine their religion from a coigne of 
vantage higher than their own. How often does the traveler, 
who denies the existence of religion here or there, go on to speak 
of things as common which betoken the abortive germs or the 
pathetic ruins of religion to the more patient and instructed 
mind! This vicious tendency is remarkably developed in Lub- 
bock’s “ Origin of Civilization,” where almost in the same breath 
he denies the existence of religion to one tribe or another, and 
credits the same tribe with magic, sorcery and divination, — 
things which are of the very essence of religion in its lower forms. 
It may be, it must be, that there was a time in the first stages of 
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humanity when religion was not an appreciable quantity, just as 
there must have been a time when there was no language and no 
social life. There may be savages, too, whose development was 
arrested, never to be resumed, at a stage anterior to the appear- 
ance of religion on the scene. But, if they exist, they are so few 
and so abnormal that they do not seriously affegt the proposition 
that where man is there is religion. Man without this, it might _ 
be said, were not yet man; or, with this aborted, had fallen back 
into the anthropoidal ranks. 

It is religion, not imperfect science, the believer, not the infi- 
del, that has most frequently denied the universality of religion. 
Let me try to indicate some of the steps by which humanity has 
advanced to a recognition of this fact along the road of many 
centuries. It was a step backward in the Hebrew development 
when the prophets of the sixth century B. C. arrived at the con- 
clusion, “The gods of the nations are idols.” It was the acme 
of national egotism which not long before had been content to 
say, “ Yahweh is a great God, and a great King above all Gods.” 
This saying did not deny the reality of the other gods, or the 
reality of the religion which their worship constituted. Surely 
the early prophets of Israel had frankly tolerated the idolatrous 
worship of Yahweh without imagining for a moment that he was 
the idol worshiped in his honor, without conceiving their worship, 
their religion, to be without reality. But, with many greater 
things and less, Christianity inherited from Judaism the exclusive 
temper. It found the Roman world extremely tolerant of the 
most various religions, as hospitable to the latest worship as 
Boston to the latest fad, and if Christianity had been content to 
take up its position as one of many different religions on a foot- 
ing of equality, its ten persecutions, arbitrarily connumerate with 
the ten plagues of the Egyptians, might not have furnished his- 
tory with one distressing page. But Christianity was nothing if 
not intolerant. There was but one religion and that one was 
Christianity. All the other religions were untrue, unreal. They 
were not religions at all. They were creations of the devil. It 
could not be denied that there were ideas and sentiments in the 
Pagan writers of great nobility and grandeur. But these were 
easily accounted for. The devil had put them there to give an 
appearance of truth and beauty to what was injurious and wicked 
in the main, baiting his trap with scraps of heavenly food. 
Those Platonizing Alexandrians, Origen and Clement, took a 
different line, finding in every lofty utterance of religion, ethics 
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and philosophy some syllable of the Eternal Word. But their 
liberality was foredoomed to general distrust and condemnation 
when it was written in the proem of the Fourth Gospel, “ The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” Philo Judeus had 
contemplated no such incarnation. It was a tremendous tour de 
force, and it marshaled orthodoxy the way that it should go. It 
made Jesus not only synonymous with, but exhaustive of, the 
Logos. Judaism itself was barely saved from being set down in 
the Gnostic manner as the creation of a demiourgos, little better 
than the devil. Mohammedanism, the younger brother of Chris- 
tianity by the same Jewish mother, was not saved at all, but 
frankly conceded to the devil, root and branch, as if the elder 
brother of the parable had had his way with the returning prod- 
igal. 

A primitive geography had much to do with the security with 
which Christian orthodoxy maintained itself as teaching that 
which had been believed semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, and so 
imagined that there was no religion in the world beyond its pale. 
Its “everywhere ” was but a petty fraction of the earth’s surface, 
its “everybody” but a handful of the population. A writer of 
our time has found in Diirer’s “ Melancholia” a splendid symbol 
of the mood that came so quickly on the discoveries and inven- 
tions of the Renaissance. That glorious creature might be the 
Church herself ; the sun that sinks on her horizon that of her 
pretensions to the sovereignty of universal faith. It was some- 
thing to attempt to relate other religions to Christianity in any 


systematic way, but it must be confessed that the only honor that 
accrued to those who 


Were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea, 


was the honor due to those who nobly fail. Insuperable igno- 
rance combined with fear of orthodox reprisals to make the 
bravest efforts vain. It is not until the eighteenth century, 
much decried but very fruitful, that we arrive at any liberal 
appreciation of the fact that Christianity and religion are not 
synonymous terms. It is true that primitive religion and all 
forms of natural religion were generally identified with the phi- 
losophical deism of the time, but this mistake was wholly in the 
right direction. It was as generous as that of Christian ortho- 
doxy had been selfish and contracted. If Voltaire anticipated 
Renan, a more subtle and more daring wit, in his mistaken notion 
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of a primitive monotheism, his was the fruitful conception that 
religions have their period of childhood, a lesson which the nine- 
teenth century iconoclast too frequently forgets; otherwise, he 
would be more considerate of their foolish innocence. In some 
respects, however, our nineteenth century iconoclasts have been 
extremely docile to the eighteenth century philosophers, swallow- 
ing unreservedly their doctrine of ecclesiastical religion as the 
deliberate imposition of designing priests, —as if the priests also 
did not “ grow as grows the grass,” — and reversing absolutely the 
method of the old geographers, which was to people the unknown 
regions with chimeras. Our modern anti-Christians have peopled 
them with all the virtues and beatitudes they have denied to 
Christianity. 

Lessing’s “ Education of Humanity” was a long forward step. 
It quietly ignored the claim of Christianity to be either the only 
religion, or the only supernatural religion, and relegated it toa 
place, with many others, in a divine order of development, not 
differing from them in its essential character. But even Lessing 
related dogma and ritual to religion as excrescence, insisting on 
the moral as the only real part, when, in truth, as Albert Réville 
has written, “There is no more of the conventional in the dogmas 
or the ritual of a settled religion than in its moral precepts,” 
while for Kant the religious ideas of God and Immortality were 
purely accessory to morality, furnishing it with a certain modus 
vivendi, possessing of themselves no right of eminent domain. 
Herder’s doctrine of spontaneous development was a splendid 
criticism on the spiritual and political mechanics of the eighteenth 
century, which looked to a “social contract” for the beginnings 
of the state and to arbitrary regulation for those of all things 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical. Hegel’s doctrine was Lessing’s, am- 
plified in a manner more bold than satisfactory. It distinguished 
the religions of childhood from those of youth and manhood. 
The religions of youth were those of the Hebrews, Greeks and 
Romans. Christianity was the religion of manhood, the absolute 
religion, as Theodore Parker also called it, for reasons which he 
never carefully explained. Hegel’s classification suffered from 
his lack of knowledge, and from his indifference to anything 
beyond the circle of his inner consciousness. But it had sympa- 
thy and breadth. 

Our more recent studies in comparative religion have tended, 
slowly but inevitably, to break down not only the idea that 
Christianity is the only religion, but also the idea that its origin 
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and growth have been radically distinct and different from those 
of any other great religion. The very phrase “ comparative reli- 
gion” carries with it unmistakably the conclusion that there is 
more than one religion in the world. Many have done well in 
this science, but shall we not say that Max Miiller excelleth them 
all, not in the soundness of his opinions or the exactness of his 
scholarship, but in the breadth of his sympathy and his genius 
for impregnating the average mind of the community with his 
liberal view. In the Columbian Parliament of Religions he 
should have had the highest seat, vacant unless he chose to come 
and sit thereon. To that Parliament, from the early Christian 
monopoly of all religion, the way was long and hard. We must 
not deceive ourselves as to the significance of that august assem- 
blage. Few who took part in it would have insisted on the 
Christian monopoly, but some might just as well have done so as 
to do as they did. They went there not in the mood of sympa- 
thy, but in the mood of antagonism and hate and scorn. One of 
them said: ‘ The attitude of Christianity towards other religions 
than itself is an attitude of universal, absolute, eternal, unap- 
peasable hostility.” Even here we have the recognition that 
other religions are at least religions. Even Professor Wilkinson 
is not so deep in the mud as those were in the mire who claimed 
for Christianity the monopoly of all religion. To allow the exist- 
ence of other religions and declare them false is the first step 
forward from the utmost narrowness towards that sympathy of 
religions which one of our own poets has set forth as the mark of 
our high calling. Thus far and no farther has arrived the average 
sense of Christendom, and this is no wonder when we find an Ox- 
ford Orientalist of the highest rank stigmatizing Mohammedan- 
ism and Buddhism as “ the two great false religions” of our time. 
A hundred years ago, when we knew next to nothing of the other 
great religions, even a scholar might be pardoned for such nar- 
rowness. In our own time it is incomprehensible, not only in the 
scholar, but in any one who has had access to those books which 
scholarship has condescended to address to the popular intelli- 
gence. It is not possible to read these books and not become 
aware that there is not a lofty sentiment or a noble aspiration in 
the Bible which is not paralleled in the religious literature of 
China or India or Persia or Egypt or Greece or Rome: to say in 
all of them at once would in few instances exceed the fact. I 
shall never forget the quiet and effective manner with which 
Emerson, at one of the earliest meetings of the Free Religious 
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Association, disposed of a bumptious clergyman who had been 
declaiming to the effect that in the teachings of Jesus we have 
a wealth of ethical and religious teaching to which there is else- 
where no approximation in the ancient scriptures of the race. 
“To make this statement,” said Emerson, “is but to show how 
narrowly we have read.” Since then the testimony to this effect 
has been steadily enlarged, and where once we had sentences, 
here and there, that bore undimmed the light of the New Testa- 
ment, we have now many hundreds that can easily do this. 
There are none so blind as those who will not see how obviously 
these things are so. 

The next step forward on the way that we are going is to dis- 
tinguish the other religions from Christianity, as natural from 
supernatural or revealed. Perhaps I ought to say, the next 
position on which those retreat who cannot any longer hold to the 
distinction of true and false. But this distinction is as irrational 
as the other. Even if the claim of the Old and New Testaments 
to be special, supernatural revelations were entirely clear, it 
would be a claim no more self-justifying than the similar claims 
of Hindu and Mohammedan scriptures. But the Old and New 
Testaments make no such claim. The texts that are quoted, as 
asserting it, never refer to the Bible as a whole. Many of them 
were written while the New Testament was still far below the 
horizon, and in the various books of the latter there is not a sign 
of mutual recognition, even as parts of a canon, to say nothing of 
a supernatural book. But if every book in the Bible put forth 
the claim, not only for itself but for the Bible as a whole, it 
could not be made good in the face of what we know of the pro- 
cesses which brought together the books which now constitute 
the Bible in the course of a thousand years, and of the way 
in which they were edited, reédited, arranged and rearranged, 
changed and abridged or augmented, to suit the exigencies of 
succeeding times. The growing consciousness that this is so has 
driven many Christian apologists back on the position that the 
Bible is not itself a supernatural revelation, but the record of 
such an one. The Unitarians (one of them at least) made the 
retreat in 1829, and there was joy in Andover over the one sinner 
that had retreated. Many, not only Unitarians but Evangelicals, 
have since followed his example. But this position is no more 
tenable than the other. There is nothing in the history of Chris- 
tianity to differentiate it from the other great or small religions 
of the world in respect to the general method of its origin and 
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growth. Nothing is more pitiful than the ingenuity with which 
many liberals, Orthodox and Unitarian, go to work to show that 
Christianity was a revelation in some sense not intended by its 
old-time apologists. The thing has gone, but they would save the 
name. ‘ They have stretched out their hands to save the sifted 
sediment of a residuum” which is not worth the saving. Dr. 
Hedge distinguished all personal religions as revealed, — Juda- 
ism, Buddhism, Parseeism and Christianity, — but the distinction 
was peculiar to himself. Giving a new meaning to an old name, 
it tended to intellectual confusion. Hence the thoroughgoing 
rationalists rejected it, and, as for the opposite party, they were 
like the Scotchman who said that he “did n’t wish to be saved in 
a crowd.” 

Another position to which they have retreated who are anxious 
to save something of fundamental peculiarity for Christianity is 
that in Christianity we have a religion of God seeking men; in 
other cases religions of men seeking God. The beautiful phrases 
in which this doctrine has been clothed have not disguised the 
naked truth that here we have a doctrine bearing a strong family 
resemblance to the Calvinistic doctrine of election, with no better 
argument than that of the potter’s right to shape the clay in any 
way he likes. Well might the Hindu or the Arabian take up the 
Promethean ery and say to such a God as we have here : — 


I reverence Thee ? Wherefore ? 


For those who build their theories up from the facts as a foun- 
dation, not from the apex down, all religions are one form or an- 
other of man’s seeking God, and all religions equally are God’s 
seeking for his children, for there is no impulse in man which is 
not in its last analysis an impulse from him in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 

The last ditch of the retreat we have been following, which at 
every stage has been a movement forward towards a more liberal 
appreciation of other religions from the Christian standpoint, is 
the position taken up in Dr. J. F. Clarke’s “ Ten Great Religions,” 
namely, that Christianity is a pleroma which contains everything 
that is excellent in the other great religions, with none of their 
defects. One hesitates to impugn a book that has done so much 
for the widening of religious sympathies, but can we avoid the 
feeling that Dr. Clarke set out with his pleroma and so found the 
proofs of it, like Thoreau’s Indian hatchets, lying all about, be- 
cause he unconsciously used it as a principle of selection and 
rejection ? 
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It is a far cry from the liberal appreciation which is involved 
in Dr. Clarke’s conception to the original Christian doctrine that 
Christianity is the only religion in the world. The various inter- 
mediates — Christianity the only true religion, the only revealed 
religion, and the rest — we have considered in due course. They 
are to-day the various positions in which the great majority of 
Christian people rest with entire satisfaction. It is only a cor- 
poral’s guard of the great army that has got beyond the distinc- 
tion of true and false; still fewer have got beyond the distinc- 
tion of natural and supernatural or revealed, while such positions 
as those of Dr. Hedge and Dr. Clarke are either the vagaries of 
the smallest coteries or idiosyncrasies of individual minds. 

But even if all these positions had been left behind, not only 
by greater companies and less, but by the general sense of Chris- 
tendom, if everywhere the great religious bodies had attained to 
the conviction that religion is the universal portion of mankind, 
and that, with whatever difference or gradation, all are developed 
by the same laws, answer to the same needs, and are of the same 
spiritual essence, would the ideal of universal religion which is 
enrapturing so many hearts be realized? Certainly not. Uni- 
versal religion is one thing and “ A Universal Religion ” is an- 
other, and it is “ A Universal Religion” wherewith 


Upon the glimmering summits far withdrawn 
God makes himself an awful rose of dawn 


for many eager souls, while for others the day of his salvation is 
at hand and very nigh. Here is no vision special to the modern 
world and the most recent times. It has been the common prop- 
erty of all the conquering and missionary religions of the past. 
The Old Testament is full of it. “ Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah, this that is glorious in 
his apparel, marching in the greatness of his strength?” A san- 
guinary theology, scenting its dogmatic game wherever blood is 
mentioned in the Old Testament or New, has long cherished this 
image of the Deutero-Isaiah with particular affection. But the 
suggestion of Jesus the kind, the merciful, is even more absolutely 
wanting here than in the majority of those Old Testament pas- 
sages that are forced into the service of the traditional theology. 
‘“* Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments like 
him that treadeth the wine vat?” So asks the prophet; and the 
answer of Yahweh is, “I trod down the peoples in mine anger, 
and made them drunk in my fury, and their life-blood is sprinkled 
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upon my garments and has stained all my raiment.” That is one 
way of universal religion, the conqueror’s way. It is the com- 
mon way of the Old Testament. It would make a wilderness and 
call it peace. It would make a worship of Yahweh the one only 
religion by crushing out all opposition, by killing right and left 
all who will not consent to call upon his name. This, too, was 
the way of Mohammed, a true son of the Old Testament. But 
it is not the only way of Hebrew prophecy. This has also visions 
of a peaceful seeking of Yahweh. But whether men are driven 
by the sword, or attracted by the splendor of Yahweh’s reign, one 
thing is always clear,—that the universal religion is to be the 
universal worship of Yahweh. How naive the ignorance of the 
earth’s extent in what is probably, excepting the Book of Daniel, 
the last word of Hebrew prophecy, and how clear the indication 
what the universal religion was to be! ‘And it shall come to 
pass, that every one that is left of all the nations which came 
against Jerusalem shall go up from year to year to worship the 
King, the Lord of Hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles. 
And it shall be that whoso of all the families of the earth goeth 
not up to Jerusalem to worship the King, the Lord of Hosts, upon 
them there shall be no rain.” The vision of Universal Religion 
has generally been of this nature. It has been a vision of the 
absorption of all other religions in Judaism or Mohammedanism 
or Christianity, whether by physical violence or as the reward of 
missionary zeal. On a smaller scale, the schemes of Christian 
Unity, of which we hear so much, have the same general char- 
acter. The Episcopalian would have all become Episcopalians, 
standing four-square to all the winds that blow, upon the basis of 
the Lambeth Conference — the inspired Scriptures, the Apostle’s 
and the Nicene Creeds, the two Sacraments, and the historical 
Episcopate. But the Presbyterians would prefer the Presbyterian 
government. There is more passion for ecclesiastical consolida- 
tion and more of the instinct of self-preservation in these futile 
schemes than there is of anything more sound and sweet. The 
happy family of the menagerie is well agreed within itself, but 
introduce a foreign element and it would be the victim of a gen- 
eral assault. Schemes of Christian Unity, if not schemes for 
the aggrandizement of a particular sect, are often, at the best, 
schemes of mutual protection against what is regarded as a com- 
mon enemy with a view to an aggressive movement all along the 
line. 

Not many chapters in the history of civilization and religion 
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have been more creditable to humanity than those which have 
had for their subject-matter the heroisms and fidelities of mis- 
sionary zeal. As in the famous picture of Vibert the returned 
missionary stands out unspeakably pathetic from the luxurious 
selfishness and incredulity of the ecclesiastics whom his story 
languidly amuses or excites to positive disgust, so always has 
the missionary stood out from the average ecclesiastical temper of 
his time. His methods may have been mistaken and his results 
ridiculously small, but he has had the courage of his convictions. 
The wonder is that, entertaining such a doctrine of the heathen’s 
fate, the church has not sent forth a hundred where it has sent 
one or two, and that hundreds more have not said, “ Here am I; 
send me.” Often where the doctrine offered has been little bet- 
ter than that which it has attempted to displace, the character, 
the devotion of the missionary has risen on the darkness of the 
heathen mind with healing on its wings. A universal religion, 
and that religion Christianity, and missionary zeal the means of 
its inauguration —this has always been the order of ideas in the 
Christian world. There is in it nothing discreditable. Given a 
system of belief that is satisfying to our minds, comforting to our 
hearts, and strengthening to our wills, woe is unto us if we do not 
do our best to spread it far and wide, bringing its blessing and 
its peace to just as many as we can, to all if possible, “ not that 
we would have dominion over their faith, but that we would be 
helpers of their joy.” But while the rhetoric of orthodox Chris- 
tianity is as rich as ever with the hope of Universal Christianity, 
it must be confessed that the statistics of missionary effort are 
not flattering to this hope. No matter for the expense! Too 
much is made of this. All that has been spent from the begin- 
ning were not too much to save one soul from the imagined hell. 
Yet if all men are going to become good Christians the process 
is extremely slow. If to be good Christians the traditional creed 
must be accepted, orthodoxy is losing a hundred from her fold 
at home for every one she gains abroad. Evidently, at this rate, 
she will never reach her goal. The little boy excused his tardi- 
ness by saying that for every step he took he slipped back two. 
“Then how did you get here?” said the teacher. “Oh,” said 
he, “I turned round and went the other way.” Some change 
of tactics quite as radical as this seems necessary if missionary 
Christianity is going to achieve its heart’s desire. 

One does not have to be narrowly Christian to be persuaded of 
the superiority of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures to the 
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other great religious scriptures of the world. The persuasion may 
not be valid, or it may tremendously exaggerate the superiority 
of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures. The bias of old associ- 
ation is extreme. I should not expect the Brahman or the Bud- 
dhist to agree with me here, or even the Mohammedan, unless he 
had a peculiar aptitude for seeing things as they are. Here comes 
in, however, that principle of relativity which has been so active 
in our recent thought. You might scientifically establish the 
superiority of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures to each and all 
of the others, especially in their average quality, but you would 
not thereby establish the superiority of Christianity to the other 
great religions. The life of Christendom has been principally re- 
markable for its difference from the New Testament ideal. I am 
led to believe that the Eastern peoples have been much truer than 
the Christians to the religions which they have professed. There 
is more than this to be considered. "Would Christianity be better 
for the Mohammedan, the Brahman, and the Buddhist than the 
religions to which they adhere? Our evolutionary doctrine seems 
to say that they would not; that all religions are like the animal 
organisms which are gradually developed in harmony with par- 
ticular environments. It is not a question whether the elephant’s 
amusing trunk and baggy trousers are better than the outfit of the 
lion or the horse. They are better for him. They are better for 
him because he is used to them, because they are correlated with 
his general anatomy and physiology. So it is, comparing great 
things with small, with the religions. Let their absolute values 
be what they may, relatively, to the peoples who acknowledge 
them and believe in them, they are doubtless the best religions 
possible because they have come into existence in answer to their 
special needs. Here is no plea for general stagnation. Each 
great religion, as each sect, may learn of every other. Yet the 
ideal, whose coming realization shines afar, is not that of religious 
substitution, but that of religious development, a Christianized 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, a Brahmanized or Buddhized Chris- 
tianity, each to its native centre fast, while patiently remoulding 
many things and seeking everywhere the best. 

We must not settle down to this conclusion until we have 
considered some of the ideals of universal religion that are cher- 
ished by those who are as much convinced as any that the ideal 
of absorption — one religion and that Christianity — is repulsive 
to the rational mind, and as impossible to realize as it is irra- 
tional to hold. One of the most engaging of these ideals is an 
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eclecticism which shall, from all the great religions of the world, 
choose those ideas that they have in common and make these 
the basis of a religious organization, and invite the sympathy 
and codperation of all those to whom such a subtilized and rare- 
fied religion might commend itself. So far as the doctrine of 
such a religion is concerned we have already at our hand a noble 
literature expressive of its loftiest aspiration and its dearest hope. 
From first to last the number has been large of those who have 
endeavored to draw out and weave into a beautiful anthology the 
ideas common to the different religions of mankind. Of these 
anthologies T. W. Higginson’s “ Sympathy of Religions” is the 
most widely known, and Samuel Longfellow’s “ Unity and Uni- 
versality of the Religious Ideas” has recently been reprinted 
from the pages of “ The Radical,” where many another precious 
thing remains to be discovered late. Mr. Longfellow found the 
unity of the religions to consist in the universality of the ideas 
of God, Duty, Immortality and Benevolence. It is not, however, 


-without some ingenuity that the ideas of God and immortality 


can be made to appear universal. One of the strangest things 
in the religious history of the race is the way in which the He- 
brews, coming in contact with a lofty ethical conception of im- 
mortality, as developed by the Egyptians, scornfully rejected it 
and lived their religious life without it for a thousand years. 
But it is one thing to have a literature of this unity and uni- 
versality and another to have an organized religion of which this 
is the Scripture and the creed. There are those who dream a 
dream of such an organization. It is a worthy dream, but the 
terms of the proposed belief are too abstract to rally men into 
a vigorous fellowship. To affirm some worthy thing of God is 
much more important than to affirm “God is.” Much more im- 
portant than to affirm immortality is it to affirm some worthy 
thing of that. The instability of the homogeneous is a natural 
law in the spiritual world. No organized religion could rest for 
any length of time in a region of mere abstraction, and when the 
ideas of God, Duty, Immortality, and Benevolence passed out of 
the region of abstraction into that of definition and concrete ap- 
plication the new universal church would begin to exhibit ten- 
dencies to sect and schism. A historic church with a vigorous 
organic life can make its creed as broad as possible or have none 
at all and fear nothing. But to make a new start and organize a 
universal religion on the basis of the beliefs held to be universal 
would be a very different matter. Moreover, the new faith would 
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have that credal basis which is anathema to many of the most 
generous spirits. What if men could not say “God”; could not 
say “Immortality” ? Are we ready to deny religion to all those 
who cannot make these affirmations? I know that I am not. It 
is possible to deny God and Immortality more religiously than 
these great things are affirmed by many. Hence it would seem 
that to organize a universal religion on the basis of the several 
ideas named would be to de-universalize it from the start. 
Another proposition is at hand. Seeing that universal religion 

cannot well be organized upon the basis of the common elements 
of men’s world-wide belief, we are asked to find a definition of 
religion that shall include the manifestations of religion in its 
widest scope, and to make that the starting point of an organized 
religion universal as the human heart. Such a definition would, 
if well considered, read, — shall we say? — somewhat after this 
fashion: “ Religion is man’s sense of his relation to the mysteri- 
ous Power which he finds manifested in the world and his spon- 
taneous endeavor to convert this sense into a binding law of life.” 
Here, indeed, is truth and soberness. A religion thus built up 
would not exclude Buddha for his inability to make the theis- 
tic affirmation, or Moses for his inability to affirm immortality, 
or any of the millions, who, in times past or present, have been 
touched with a feeling for their infirmity and been as little able 
as they were to make these tremendous affirmations. Emerson 
said that we should have a definition of religion that would make 
atheism impossible, and I think we have it here, — not that it 
requires a conscious affirmation of the Eterna] Spirit, but one 
implied in men’s inevitable thought. 

Below the surface-stream, shallow and light, 

Of what we say we feel — below the stream, 

As light, of what we think we feel — there flows 

With noiseless current strong, obscure and deep, 

The central stream of what we feel indeed. 
That central stream is always murmurous with the thought of 
God and with the hope of the eternal years. But such a defini- 
tion as this which I have framed, however good as a corrective of 
men’s haste in ruling out this or that manifestation of religion 
from the universal synthesis, would be of little service as the 
basis of a religious organization. Its breadth would be exclusive 
of all, or nearly all, the actual historical religions of the world, 
and a universal religion exclusive of the historical religions would 
be a lame and impotent affair, a matter for a coterie, not the 
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enthusiasm of a multitude. It would be the narrowest of all the 
sects. Moreover, religion is the most spontaneous of all things, 
and no religion heretofore has organized itself about a definition. 
Is our definition altogether worthless then? No; it remains to 
warn whoever can receive it against the narrowness that would 
deny the essence of religion to some of the most serious manifes- 
tations of it, individual and collective, that the world has ever 
known. 

There is one other scheme or doctrine of universal religion 
that demands our most careful consideration. It is that which 
identifies religion with morality. Make religion purely ethical, 
it says, and then you can easily make it universal; or you already 
have it so in the agreements of the ethically minded everywhere. 
It might be interesting to consider whether the ethical judgments 
of mankind are so much more uniform than the theologies as 
many seem to think. We should do right; we should be just 
and kind and merciful: here is general agreement. But one 
man who assents to these propositions will give his life for the 
destruction of slavery, and another will be its apologist. One 
man will think a certain form of revenue taxation just and hon- 
orable, and another will think it shamefully unjust and wrong. 
One man of absolute personal integrity will defend the “ spoils 
system” as rational and inevitable, while another sees in it a 
writing on the wall, portentous of intolerable doom. What we 
want is the organization of men upon the lines of practical ethics, 
to the end that they may lift up the cause of justice and beat 
injustice down, and I would rather have a hundred thousand men 
and women banded together to root out the spoils system from 
our politics than have a hundred million the world over making 
a choral affirmation that justice, mercy, truth and love are great 
and mighty above all things. 

Even if the concrete of ethics were as generally agreed upon 
as its abstract principles, no ethical agreement, pure and simple, 
would furnish a sufficient basis for the organization of religion in 
its universal breadth. It might be magnificent, but it would not 
be religion. In a world so unified that every part “ may call the 
farthest brother,” I grant that “ethics thought out is religious 
thinking, ethics felt out is religious feeling, ethics lived out is 
religious life.” I find a happy witness to this truth in the stead- 
ily increasing religiousness of temper and expression among our 
Ethical Culture friends. But those who believe greatly in reli- 
gion will not generally be content with so much of it and no 
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more, as is the inevitable result of ethical thinking, feeling, and 
doing. Few indeed are they who are equal to the process, so 
refined, so mystical, by which that result is worked out. Yet if 
all might easily attain to it, how scant would be the portion of 
religion as compared with that which naturally belongs to it, in 
virtue of its essential character as man’s sense of his relation to 
the mysterious Power which he finds manifested in the world! 
Religion had its beginning in this sense. It is immensely sig- 
nificant that the first chapter of Genesis is a cosmogony. Moral- 
ity had a different beginning, — in man’s sense of his relations to 
his fellow-men. The two were quick to coalesce. The religion 
soon became moral and the morals soon became religious. The 
mutual service has been great. The morals of Yahweh, for ex- 
ample, were very bad until the ethical prophets took him in hand 
and mended them. Elsewhere the ethical prophets were wanting, 
and the gods died in their sins. Consider, too, the monstrous 
rites of the religions overwhelmed with the mystery of the fecund 
world, and the horrible persecutions by the religions made intol- 
erant through their persuasion of a special supernatural commis- 
sion from on high, — rites and persecutions which it has been for 
morality to disestablish and abate. On the other hand, the emo- 
tion with which religion has touched morality has often turned it 
from a smouldering heap of ashes into leaping flame, terrible for 
burning up iniquity. Yet nothing in the coalescence of the two, 
or in their mutual furtherance, has ever made religion purely eth- 
ical in its contents, or ethics as such one and the same thing with 
religion. The substance in which morality has always worked 
has been human conduct, and the substance in which religion 
has worked has always been preéminently the wonder, beauty, 
glory and mystery of the world. When religion ceases to work 
in this material frankly and directly, it will cease from being re- 
ligion, or at least from being that which has been most distinctive 
in religion since its emergence into the light of a historic past. 

Because these things are so, the organization of universal ethics 
is not sufficient for those who believe greatly in religion, even 
with the clear understanding that, as the ethical idea climbs, it 
bears a flower that hides the fragrance of religion in its heart. 
This fact, which recommends it to the few, does not recommend it 
to the most of those who desire an ethical consensus and codpera- 
tion and no more. These want an ethical consensus and codp- 
eration which shall not be religious. They can have them only 
on condition of skimming carelessly the surface-stream of life 
and never sinking to the deeper sea. 
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We have been far afield in quest of a universal religion, and 
we have come back with empty hands. We have considered the 
various methods by which men have sought and are seeking still 
for such a religion — by conquest, by absorption, by eclecticism, by 
abstraction, by ethical exclusion. Not one of them is devoid of 
admirable traits and connotations, while not one of them is ade- 
quate to the tests of reason and the practical exigencies of the 
religious life. Does it follow, therefore, that we are thrown back 
completely on that universality which is evident to the student of 
comparative religion, and must we content ourselves with that for 
the satisfaction of all those aspirations for a wider fellowship 
which have so often visited our hearts? I shall not, I trust, be 
thought to underrate that universality of religion, if I say that 
it is not sufficient for our wants. The contemplation of it is re- 
freshing and inspiring, growing ever more so as we pass from 
what is common to all faiths to those ideas of God, Duty, Immor- 
tality, Benevolence, which in the higher faiths answer to one 
another as face answereth to face in water. But something more 
than this we want and we must have; not that we would be 
unclothed of our various special doctrinal and ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations, but that we would be clothed upon with a lively appre- 
ciation of what is best in other faiths, with a noble shame of our 
arrogant and isolating selfishness, with a conviction that Chris- 
tianity is a much larger thing than our own darling sect, Religion 
a much larger thing than Christianity, and Humanity the largest 
thing of all. There shall yet be a Universal Religion which 
shall be something different from the universality of religion 
among the peoples of the earth. But it will be a religion with- 
out a church, without a creed, without a hierarchy, without a 
ritual. It will be a glorious sympathy, not a grand organization. 
Yet it shall have its ministers. They will be all of those who 
shall endeavor to appreciate the doctrines and the forms, the 
mythologies and the idolatries of other faiths than that they 
cherish as their own, to penetrate the husk and find the kernel it 
conceals, to discover, if possible, what it was that these poor 
stammering lips were trying to express. This universal religion 
shall have its scriptures, too, richer than those of Christianity or 
Buddhism or Islam, because all of these shall be included, and 
with these every true word that makes for a better understand- 
ing and a more perfect sympathy among all the religions of man- 
kind. The sympathy, like charity, must begin at home, not in 
any “mush of concession,” but in a resolute endeavor to see 
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things as they are, and to state the position which we cannot 
tolerate, as nearly as possible, as we should if it were ours. A 
“ Congress of Liberal Religions”? Yes, certainly ; by all means. 
But, if we can have it, “ A congress of liberal and illiberal reli- 
gions,” too, and wherever two or three of different opinions are 
gathered together, trying to understand each other, trying to do 
justice to each other’s symbol, to each other’s thought, there is 
the spirit of Universal Religion in the midst of them for blessing 
and for peace. This universal faith. shall have its festivals. It 
has had a splendid one already, the Parliament of Religions. 
The world is young. It shall have many more. 

If such things as these are, in our communities, inconsistent 
with a special loyalty to Christianity, or the particular division 
or subdivision of Christianity in which one has been born and 
bred, I have yet to learn the reason why. We are creatures of 
association and affection, and we love and cherish the familiar 
places, the familiar names and things. If we were less human it 
might not be so, but the proverb runs, “ There is a great deal of 
human nature in folks,” and it is true. It is nothing to be 
ashamed of that one warms to a tradition as he does not to an 
abstraction, that he is moved and stirred and thrilled by his con- 
nection with an organic life which has had its high nobilities and 
has its sacred trusts, as he is not by the most perfect definition or 
the most inclusive scheme of fellowship which has yet no history, 
no heroes and no saints. The advice of Fox to Penn about his 
sword, “ Wear it as long as thou canst,” will do for brighter 
(sometimes rustier) things, the spiritual armor forged in heats of 
old debate, in fires of purifying pain. Wear it as long as thou 
canst honestly, not a day beyond; nay, at no hour’s “ expense of 
spirit in a waste of shame,” nor at the cost of just admiration for 
any generous thought or noble deed on which the sun looks down. 
Nor is it too much to ask that our sympathetic appreciation shall 
begin at the near end, and gradually extend itself from that. 
There is one religion which a great many of our modern liberals 
cannot appreciate and this is the religion nearest home. In 
Christendom it is Christianity. In India, I suppose, it is Bud- 
dhism or Brahmanism; Shintoism in Japan and Confucianism or 
Taoism in China. Henry Thoreau, while setting forth the supe- 
riorities of his Buddha, as he called him, was kind enough to say, 
* But I like your Jesus, too.” A great many of our universal 
religionists are not so broad. They have nothing but deprecia- 


tion for Jesus. They are never happier than when they can rob 
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his briar crown of some poor bit of laurel that has clung to it 
that they may twine it with the lotuses in Buddha’s hair. I 
often wish that some one far away in India or China would come 
to the study of Christianity and Jesus with the genius and the 
sympathy that our American Samuel Johnson brought to the ap- 
preciation of the several religions of the East, and that his book 
might be translated for us, so that we might read it with a throb- 
bing heart. What a great experience it would be! 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter. Whatever graces 
and beatitudes the coming centuries may hide, the universal reli- 
gion with which we must content ourselves for a long time to 
come is that Sympathy of Religions which already has possessed 
the mind and heart of many an individual thinker and explorer, 
and is destined to extend its gentle sway over an ever greatening 
multitude as the swift years go by. With the increasing solidar- 
ity of the race the intercommunication of ideas will go on with 
far less obstruction than heretofore, each nation, each religion 
giving of its best, and in some far off future there may come a 
time when Lessing’s faithful parable, “‘ What makes me seem to 
you a Christian makes you seem to me a Jew,” shall be made 
good in the mutual regards of all the greater and the less reli- 
gions of the world, each speaking to the other in its own tongue, 
wherein it was born, the words of freedom, truth and righteous- 
ness. 


Joon W. CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PHILOSOPHY ON GREEK 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


To all who have studied the later history of Greek Philosophy 
(400-200 B. c.), the title of this article will sound somewhat par- 
adoxical. To speak frankly, it has been chosen for this very rea- 
son, in the hope of exciting some curiosity, and drawing atten- 
tion to a neglected side of an important subject. For nearly a 
century the theories of ancient philosophy have been studied 
with an industry and a sagacity that leave nothing to be de- 
sired ; and the results have been not incommensurate with the 
effort put forth, We know early Greek thought better than it 
was known to Plato and Aristotle; we understand Plato and 
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Aristotle themselves better than they were understood by their 
immediate disciples; we can enter into the mind of the Sto- 
ies, Epicureans and Skeptics better, perhaps, than Cicero, Plu- 
tarch, and Sextus could. More recently, also, attention has been 
drawn to the immense practical influence ef philosophy on the 
life of the Roman empire during the first two centuries of its 
existence, as revealed in literature, religion and law. Not only 
in the declamations of its satirists, but also in the decorations of 
its tombs; not only in the lives of its most virtuous, but also in 
the rescripts of its most vicious rulers; not only in heathen po- 
lemics, but also in Christian apologetics and dogmatics, the same 
all-pervasive spirit may be traced. But what philosophy did for 
Greece, except to destroy religion and to undermine public life, is 
a question that has not been very deeply studied. In these matters 
most of us bow to the authority of Zeller, who is deservedly con- 
sidered the greatest master of the subject. From him we have 
learned to look on Greek speculation as tending to detach itself 
more and more from the concrete realities of life and particularly 
from political life, as tending more and more to seek refuge 
from the lawlessness and oppression of the outer world in the 
inviolable sanctuary of the self-possessed, self-enjoying spirit. This 
isolating movement, begun during the Peloponnesian war, is sup- 
posed to have been consummated after the destruction of Greek 
liberty by Macedon, and to have realized itself, under various 
forms, in the doctrines of the Porch, the Garden, and the later 
Academy. Except in the negative sense there can, it would seem, 
be no question of any social influence exercised by such a philos- 
ophy as this. 

But the later ages of Greek history may have been less de- 
graded and hopeless than we imagine. In estimating the relative 
importance of men and things, our judgment is apt to be swayed 
by the prepossessions of a classical education. To know what 
happened in the sixth and still more what happened in the fifth 
century B. C. is justly deemed essential to liberal culture. That 
period is filled with some of the greatest events in human his- 
tory and illustrated by some of the most splendid monuments of 
human genius ; to make them more interesting, some of the events 
may be studied in the narratives of eye-witnesses, and we may in- 
spect some of the monuments for ourselves. But after the close 
of the great struggle between Athens and Sparta, our sources 
flow more scantily and their purity becomes more suspected. The 
great stream of lyric and dramatic poetry entirely dries up ; archi- 
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tecture and sculpture become weaker in themselves and are less 
definitely related to contemporary life. Prose composition, indeed, 
attains the greatest excellence it has ever reached ; but the very 
beauty of its masterpieces withdraws the attention of scholars 
from their historical setting by lifting them into a region of ideal 
and undated perfection. So, too, while the fourth century gives 
us some of the foremost characters of all time, they seem con- 
structed on such a superhuman scale that we cannot think of them 
as being what Themistocles, Pericles and Alcibiades had been, 
the leaders and representatives of their generation. The impres- 
sion produced is that of a few colossal figures surrounded by me- 
diocrities and projected against a background of petty and sordid 
intrigue. So far from redeeming their age, they seem to make 
its baseness more evident and the widespread conviction of its de- 
generacy more credible. Indeed, the conviction is one that origi- 
nated with the philosophers and statesmen of the time. Those 
who hold that Greece succumbed to the Macedonian arms through 
her own inherent viciousness may quote Demosthenes in their 
support. 

As we approach the third century, matters become far worse. 
If, as the late Professor Freeman used to complain, many Greek 
scholars seem to think that all history ends with the sacrifice of 
Tissaphernes, the number of those must be few who pursue their 
studies beyond the Lamian war. Henceforth we are almost en- 
tirely without the guidance and stimulation of contemporary doc- 
uments, and few modern historians have attempted the ungrateful 
task of piecing together a connected narrative out of the frag- 
mentary materials that have survived. Grote breaks off his work 
in disgust at the beginning of the Hellenistic period. Thirlwall 
carries his down to the destruction of Corinth, but Thirlwall is 
out of print and is supposed to be out of date. Freeman’s “ His- 
tory of Federal Government in Greece,” though abounding in 
eloquent passages, is, as a whole, unreadable. Droysen’s “ Ge- 
schichte des Hellenismus” would, both for style and scholarship, 
do honor to the literature of any country, but it has not, I believe, 
been translated into English. Adolf Holm has recently gone over 
the same ground in the fourth volume of his’ “‘ Griechische Ge- 
schichte,” an English translation of which is promised. He 
throws fresh light on some important points; but his closely 
packed summaries will be consulted by a very limited class of 
readers. 

This lamentable dearth of information is the more to be regret- 
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ted because the Hellenistic period was a time not of decay and 
death, but of overflowing and fruitful life. It saw the seeds of a 
higher civilization scattered over a region extending from the 
Ganges to the Atlantic. Nor did the universal diffusion of Greek 
ideas mean, what the diffusion of French and English ideas too 
often has meant, the effacement of national differences, the world- 
wide triumph of a single not very elevated standard of opinion, 
feelings, taste and manners. On the contrary, what was vital 
_ and original everywhere sprang up into rejuvenated activity un- 
der that electric stimulus. At the contact of Alexander’s armies 
all India united herself under a single chief, and as a conse- 
quence of that union Buddhism was carried in triumph from the 
Himalayas to Ceylon. Persia recovered much of her ancient en- 
ergy, and her religion first received a complete literary expression 
under her Philhellenic Parthian kings. Judea, while clinging 
more passionately than ever to the Thora, felt her imagination 
swept by a new whirlwind of apocalyptic visions. A series of 
colossal temples rose along the banks of the Nile, reared by the 
munificence of the Ptolemies, as if to show that the land they 
ruled was Egypt for the Egyptians even more than for the Greeks. 
After the visit of a single Spartan general, Carthage enters on 
the most heroic period of her existence. Rome first develops her 
whole potentialities of greatness in the light of Hellenic thought. 

Our own civilization is more in touch with the age of the Dia- 
dochi than with the age of Pericles. The form of our tragic drama, 
the form and substance of our comedy, the love-interest of our 
novel, are derived from Menander. Our poets owe more to The- 
ocritus than to Pindar. Before the present century, the most ad- 
mired statues in our museums came without exception from the 
later schools of sculpture. Above all, our science has been but 
the resumption and continuation of methods then first ‘organ- 
ized. Euclid systematized the geometry of the straight line and 
circle ; Apollonius worked out the geometry of conics ; Hippar- 
chus taught men how to construct terrestrial and celestial maps ; 
Aristarchus of Samos discovered the heliocentric system of as- 
tronomy ; Archimedes created rational mechanics. 

While the artistic and intellectual powers of the Greek genius 
were being exercised with unabated vigor, her military and polit- 
ical ability had not become extinct. Setting aside mythological 
characters, one third of Plutarch’s Greek heroes belong to the 
period after Alexander, and there were others whose lives he did 
not write. It seems incredible that this could have been an age 
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of moral degeneracy, or that philosophy, possessing such an organ- 
ization as it had never enjoyed before, should not have been inter- 
ested in the systematic reconstitution of society, especially since 
the revolutionary character of the times offered boundless oppor- 
tunities for experiment. My object is to show that such an in- 
fluence was actually exercised, proceeding from the schools of 
Athens, above all from Stoicism, as its source and centre. But, 
to make this intelligible, it will be necessary to trace briefly the 
relations that had connected philosophy with life in the previous 
course of its evolution. 
With the Greeks the liveliest curiosity about the world was 
ever accompanied by the desire to make that world a worthier 
habitation for man. Their first thinkers do not, indeed, seem to 
go beyond a purely speculative interest in the constitution and 
origin of nature. Yet Thales, the acknowledged founder of phi- 
losophy, was quite as famous in his day for practical wisdom as 
for reach and daring of thought. We are told that he advised 
the twelve Ionian cities to form a confederation for the purpose 
of resisting the aggressions of Croesus, — advice which, unhappily 
for themselves, they did not follow. If Heracleitus withdrew in 
disgust from public life, none the less did he recognize an iden- 
tical law of existence and of conduct, a wisdom that is common 
to all things. “Those who speak with intelligence,” he declares, 
“ must hold fast to the common, as a city holds fast to its law, and 
even more strongly. For all human laws are fed by one thing, 
the divine.” ! How he thought of nature as governed by an es- 
sentially moral law is shown by the saying that if the sun were to 
transgress his measures, the Erinyes, the avenging handmaidens 
of justice, would find him out. In the same manner his prede- 
cessor, Anaximander, had represented the transitoriness of all 
individual existence as a vindication of eternal justice. Nor did 
the more mystical form assumed by Greek thought in Italy and 
Sicily lead to quietism or to paralysis of the moral will. Emped- 
ocles headed the democrat’; party in Agrigentum; Zeno of Elea 
died in attempting to de’ ver his native city from a tyrant; Me- 
lissus of Samos, who also belonged to the Eleatic school, defeated 
the Athenians in a sea-fight. Great uncertainty prevails about 
the history and teaching of the original Pythagorean school ; but 
thus much seems clear, that they combined an attempt to explain 
the universe by mathematical principles with an attempt to carry 
analogous principles into education and social discipline. Plato’s 


1 Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, p. 139. 
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scheme of social reform seems to have been largely suggested by 
their example. ~ 

In all these instances the leading inspiration was evidently eth- 
ical. The organization of the Greek city-state gave men ideas of 
law and order which they read into the physical world, conceiving 
it to be animated by a spirit like their own. But, so far, nature 
taught them no lessons that might not equally be learned in the 
Agora and the Boulé. An independent action of philosophy on 
life suggests itself to us for the first time in the relations between 
Anaxagoras and Pericles. For one thing, the new knowledge 
tended to clear the mind of superstition — no trifling advantage, 
when we remember how Nicias consummated the ruin of the Sicil- 
ian expedition by postponing his retreat a whole month in con- 
sequence of an eclipse of the moon. It is quite certain that 
Pericles, who had learned the cause of eclipses from Anaxagoras, 
would not have let his movements be hampered by any such scru- 
ple. But, if Plutarch is to be trusted, the mind of the great 
statesman was strengthened in a higher and more positive sense 
by his intercourse with the Ionian sage. The august spectacle of a 
universe where Reason reigned supreme gave, we are told, a certain 
inflexible majesty to the character of the democratic leader, and 
raised him above all subservience to the gusts of popular opinion. 
Whether it is historically true of Pericles or not, the idea remains 
important and suggestive. It has often seemed to me that Posi- 
tivism, with its Religion of Humanity, leaves the individual in- 
sufficiently protected against the tremendous pressure of the race. 
Adequately to resist that pressure, we need the conception of an 
existence beside which humanity itself shrinks into insignificance, 
but which, so far from crushing or absorbing our own personal- 
ity, fills and expands it to infinity. The enthusiasm of humanity 
finds its corrective and counterpoise in cosmic emotion. 

Before Pericles was dead, a revolutionary idea, of which neither 
he nor Anaxagoras ever dreamed, had perhaps been already 
evolved from the Ionjan philosophy. This was the idea of Na- 
ture, considered not merely as the indefeasible order of objective 
existence, but as the original and supreme standard of social 
equity, the ultimate court of appeal against whatever seemed arbi- 
trary or oppressive in positive law, custom, tradition and tempo- 
rary fashion. Each speculative thinker had sought, with un- 
doubting confidence that it was there and could be found, for a 
primordial reality at the root of things, calling it water, air, fire, 
the Infinite and so forth, but meaning just what persisted or 
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periodically reasserted itself in a world of change. This constant 
element was not necessarily conceived as a single material sub- 
stance; it might be a variety of substances, or simple extension, 
or a definite relation, or a process; but it was always what we 
call a phenomenon, never a metaphysical abstraction or noume- 
non. In Kantian language, it lay within the limits of a possible 
experience. Opposed to it were the baseless, unstable, illusory 
opinions of the vulgar. Such in its first intention was the mean- 
ing of Nature, the philosophical equivalent for the greater gods 
of the old religion. As scientific curiosity extended itself from 
the material to the moral world, to the human race with its divi- 
sion into numberless nations each speaking a different language 
or dialect, and characterized by infinitely varying institutions, 
customs and laws, yet in their dealings with one another appeal- 
ing to a common standard of reasonableness and rectitude, there 
arose the obvious idea, Have we not here also to ask for a com- 
mon principle from which all partial and local customs are so 
many ignorant, it may be mischievous aberrations, — in a word, 
for what exists by nature, as opposed to what exists by conven- 
tion or law? 

It is certain that the question was asked and the distinction 
drawn between ¢vovs and vopos, but when or by whom the distine- 
tion was first drawn we do not know.! It occurs for the first time, 
unless I am mistaken, in the “ Protagoras,” a somewhat early 
dialogue of Plato’s, where we find it put into the mouth of the 
Sophist Hippias ; and the evidence of Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia ” 
goes to prove that it was associated with his teaching by others 
besides Plato. Modern historians of philosophy speak as if this 
distinction was the common property of all the Sophists and was 
used by all with the same implications. In their opinion the 
antithesis between Nature and Law was a mere pretext for invali- 
dating the authority of the latter, for releasing men from their 
obligation to obey the ordinances of the state, and therefore a 
powerful agent in the work of public demoralization, at least when 
the oppression of the weak by the strong was defended as a natu- 
ral right. If we are to believe Thucydides and Plato, such a jus- 
tification of successful violence was actually attempted at the time 
of the Peloponnesian war; but to make Hippias or any other of 
the great Sophists responsible for such a perversion of their teach- 
ing would be like making Socrates and Plato responsible for the 


1 It has been ascribed to Archelaus, the disciple of Anaxagoras, on the very 
doubtful authority of Diogenes Laertius. 
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defense of injustice for delivering which their successor, Carne- 
ades, was expelled from Rome. 

Let it be remembered that the only Sophists about whom we 
have any right to speak are Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus and 
Hippias. The last is the only one who is known to have directly 
distinguished Nature from Law or Convention. His words, as 
reported or imagined by Plato, are: “ All of you who are here 
present I reckon to be kinsmen and friends and fellow-citizens, 
by nature and not by law; for by nature like is akin to like, 
whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and often compels us to do 
many things which are against nature. How great would be the 
disgrace then, if we who know the nature of things, . . . should 
quarrel with one another like the meanest of mankind” (Plato, 
* Protagoras,” p. 337 b f. Jowett’s Trans.). There is surely no- 
thing skeptical, corrupting or anti-social about the sentiment here 
expressed. Further, we have to note that arithmetic, geome- 
try, and astronomy are mentioned among the subjects taught by 
Hippias (Ib. p. 318 ¢),—a fact which seems to show that he 
studied the nature of man in connection with the nature of things. 
So far as we can make out, a somewhat similar method was fol- 
lowed by Prodicus. With regard to this teacher we have the pre- 
cious though scanty contemporary evidence of Aristophanes, who, 
in the “ Clouds,” compliments him on his eminent wisdom and 
learning, while in the “ Birds” he playfully announces a new the- 
ory of evolution that is to send Prodicus away howling, — a clear 
proof of the interest taken by the Ceian moralist in such inquiries. 
How far he attempted to connect ethics with physics must, in the 
absence of more detailed information, remain uncertain ; but his 
own well-known apologue, “ The Choice of Hercules,” as reported 
to us by Xenophon, affords some suggestive hints of a tendency 
in that direction. The word “nature” itself occurs three times 
over in a few lines; and throughout there is a genuinely natural- 
istic assumption that pleasure is altogether censurable when it 
has not been purchased by a corresponding outlay of effort and 
fatigue. Here, for the first time, we catch sight of a principle 
pregnant with momentous and far-reaching consequences. For, 
by parity of reasoning, it might be urged that no man has any 
right to wealth that he has not earned by an equivalent amount 
of useful work, which is the root-idea of socialism ; or again that 
one class of the community should not receive gratuitous benefits 
at the expense of another class, which is the root-idea of Spen- 
cerian individualism. Plato, who, for reasons unknown, particu- 
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larly hated Prodicus, only mentions him to ridicule the pedantic 
precision with which he insisted on the accurate use of language.! 
Altogether, we have here a master of encyclopedic range, — phy- 
sicist, philologist, and moralist, — with Hippias the earliest pre- 
cursor of Stoicism and of modern university training. 

We gather from the report of Xenophon that the moral censure 
of Prodicus was directed against the vices of the rich and luxuri- 
ous, special emphasis being laid on their artificial, unnatural char- 
acter. The polemic thus begun would easily extend into an attack 
on all civilization considered as a departure from the state of 
nature, from the innocence and simplicity of savage man, and it 
would be accompanied by a tendency to hold up as examples for 
imitation the nations who had remained at or near the primitive 
condition of mankind. We generally associate this tendency with 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century; but it is now known 
that Rousseau and Diderot were merely taking up the tradition 
of Greek thought. Although it may be traced back to Hesiod, 
the theory of a golden age still partially surviving among savages 
did not reach its full expansion before the middle of the fourth 
century B. C.; but there is evidence that it was already eagerly 
canvassed in the circles which gathered round the great Sophists, 
and could show that most satisfactory proof of vitality which is 
afforded by the rise of an antagonistic theory. To the glorifica- 
tion of nature was opposed the glorification of progressive civiliza- 
tion ; to the study of astronomy and physics was opposed the study 
of poetry, eloquence, modern history and political institutions; to 
the ethical standards and sanctions derived from the healthy bal- 
ance of the organic functions were opposed other standards and 
sanctions derived from the exigencies of the social state and the 
steady pressure of public opinion. At the head of this humanistic 
school apparently stood Protagoras ; and nothing can better illus- 
trate the sharp antagonism of the two ethical methods than a 
remark put into his mouth by Plato, so unlike anything else in the 
“ Dialogues” that we must accept it as characteristic, if not as 
the reproduction of an actual utterance. ‘1 would have you con- 
sider that he who appears to you to be the worst of those who 
have been brought up in laws and humanities, would appear to be 
a just man and a master of justice if he were to be compared with 
men who had no education, or courts of justice, or laws, or any 

1 Curiously enough, Mr. R. H. Hutton dwells on the extreme accuracy and 


precision of the late Professor Malden as a trait of distinction between that 
scholar and the ancient Sophists. 
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restraints upon them which compelled them to practice virtue, — 
with the savages, for example, whom the poet Pherecrates exhib- 
ited on the stage at the last year’s Lenzan festival. If you were 
living among men such as the man-haters in his Chorus, you 
would be only too glad to meet with Eurybates and Phrynondas, 
and you would sorrowfully long to revisit the rascality of this 
part of the world.”! A somewhat similar vein of hostility to bar- 
barism may, I think, be traced in the introduction to the history 
of Thucydides. It is significant, too, that, with many a tale of 
Greek cruelty to relate, his expressions of horror are reserved for 
the savagery of the Thracians, and particularly for their massacre 
of all the children in a large boys’ school at Mycalessus. 

Greek thinkers habitually sought to clothe their principles in 
the most paradoxical form they could devise. Protagoras and 
Gorgias were not content to advocate humanistic studies at the 
expense of physical science ; they tried to destroy the idea of Na- 
ture, root and branch. Protagoras taught that all our knowledge 
was derived from the fusion of an objective with a subjective ele- 
ment, both of which are, moreover, in a state of continual change ; 
hence we can know nothing of an objective reality apart from our- 
selves. Man is the measure of all things; in other words, moral 
obligations and distinctions must be founded on the needs of a 
progressive society, not on the abstraction to which the physio- 
cratic philosophers appeal. Gorgias set to work in a still more 
radical fashion. He wrote a treatise with the significant title 
“On Nature or Nothing,” in which he maintained first that 
nothing exists; secondly, that if anything existed it could not be 
known ; and thirdly, that if anything existed and could be known 
the individual possessing that knowledge could not communicate 
it to others. This, as the worthy Tiedemann observes, was going 
much farther than common sense permits; but the Greeks, as I 
have said, loved paradoxical statements; and Gorgias probably 
meant no more than Joseph de Maistre when he asked the apostles 
of “la Nature,” “Qui est done cette femme?” or than Alfred 
de Musset, when he put the equally difficult question, “ Le coeur 
humain de qui, le coeur humain de quoi?” 

Like the opposing cosmologies of Heracleitus and Parmenides 
at an earlier period of Greek thought, the rival theories of the 
physiocrats and the humanists each contained an element of 
truth, and the future progress of ethics depended on the recogni- 


1 Plato, Protagoras, 327 c (Jowett’s Trans.). Robert Lowe once quoted 
this passage with the keenest enjoyment. 
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tion and combination of both. Since Protagoras a number of 
thinkers, among whom Professor Huxley may be mentioned as 
the last but not the least, have shown that nature, apart from 
man, is anything but a safe moral guide, and that what she seems 
to inculeate is, in fact, the supremacy of brute force. On the 
other hand, the great diversity of moral codes observed at differ- 
ent times and in different places, points to the necessity of some 
objective principle by which they must be tested, unless we are to 
resign ourselves to complete skepticism on the subject of right 
and wrong. Here physical science comes to the rescue by teach- 
ing us to look at things rather than words, and to follow the lines 
of demonstrative evidence rather than the shifting currents of 
popular opinion. But only the study of human interests as such 
can tell us what things we should look at, and what kind of proof 
the nature of the case demands. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 
by creating the dialectic method and applying it to ethics, made a 
good start in this direction, so good, indeed, as completely to 
overshadow the predecessors whose ideas they appropriated and 
combined. Worse than this, some loose declamations of Plato 
and some special attacks on the rhetoricians and oligarchs of his 
own time have been construed into a distinct charge of immoral 
teaching brought against the great Sophists of the fifth century. 
Undoubtedly the naturalistic and humanistic principles severally 
admit of being pushed to anti-social consequences. The claim of 
the strong man or, as he would call himself, the born ruler of 
mankind, to lord it over his fellows and to gratify all his appetites 
at their expense may be upheld as a natural right. A misin- 
formed or deluded public opinion may be erected into the supreme 
standard of truth and justice, while the art of misinforming and 
deluding it may be inculcated as the first qualification of a states- 
man. But the Socratic dialectic with its principle that the germs 
of truth exist in every mind and in every belief is also capable 
of disease and corruption. We owe to it, beginning with Plato, 
or perhaps even with Socrates himself, the organized hypocrisy 
that defends the public profession and propagation of superstitious 
beliefs as the only form under which philosophic truth can safely 
circulate among the ignorant masses. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the teaching of 
the Sophistic schools, based as it was on principles of everlasting 
validity, possessed merely negative or transitional significance. 
There is reason to suppose, from incidental references in Plato 
and Aristotle, that it continued to win adherents through the two 
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generations that followed the death of Socrates. Above all, the 
note of naturalism became increasingly dominant and powerfully 
affected the Socratic schools. Plato’s writings are a good exam- 
ple of the tendency. His earliest dialogues are almost entirely 
humanistic, with only slight or depreciatory references to nature ; 
but in the “ Republic” physiocratic considerations are already 
prominent, and in the “ Laws,” a very late work, they meet us 
at every step, in connection, be it observed, with a very high and 
pure morality. Aristotle also refers to nature as a moral stand- 
ard, the validity of which he recognizes, although he cannot ac- 
cept all the consequences drawn from it by some other philos- 
ophers. 

Authorities are still divided on the question whether the influ- 
ence which we have seen to be so potent in speculation was, or 
was not, mischievous in practice. Most German historians con- 
tinue to believe that a decline in Greek morality began with the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war and continued without inter- 
mission down to the advent of Christianity, and they make So- 
phisticism responsible for at least the inception of the process. 
Traditions are very strong in German universities, and it has 
become a tradition in those seats of learning that +o take fees for 
lecturing and to throw doubt on the popular mythology is very 
reprehensible conduct — when practiced by an ancient Greek. It 
sometimes actually led people to believe in the right of the 
stronger! Fortunately there is one German, Prof. Julius Be- 
loch, who, having the advantage of living in Italy, has dared to 
think for himself. This brilliant and original historian not only 
vindicates the Sophists, as Grote and others had done before him, 
but makes short work of the whole charge of demoralization 
brought against the Greeks. There is no surer test of a nation’s 
moral standing than its conduct in time of war. If there is a vir- 
tue admitting of ocular and statistical demonstration, a virtue that 
can neither be concealed nor assumed, that virtue is humanity. 
Now Professor Beloch opportunely reminds us that the Greeks of 
the fourth century were much more humane than the contempora- 
ries of Pericles! Such horrors as the slaughter of the Theban 
prisoners by the Platzans and of the Platewan prisoners by the 
Thebans, of the Coreyrzan aristocrats by the opposite faction, 
and of the Melians by the Athenians, for no other crime than 
having refused to give up their independence, are justly branded 
with execration ; but it is unjustly forgotten that they find no 


* 1 Griechische Geschichte, i. p. 595. 
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counterpart in the next generation. We do not again hear of 
prisoners of war being shut up to die by thousands of slow torture 
in the quarries of Syracuse, nor yet of their being put to death 
by the more summary method of Lysander at Aigos Potamoi. 
The outburst of popular passion to which Phocion and his friends 
fell victims, though lamentable enough, is not to be compared 
with that which wreaked itself on the victorious generals of Argi- 
nus. Whether the persecution and exile of so many generals 
and statesmen, from Miltiades to Alcibiades, was due more to in- 
gratitude mixed with envy on the part of the people, or to treason 
on the part of its leaders, may be doubted ; in any case there was 
guilt of the blackest kind somewhere, but guilt which we meet 
with only under a greatly attenuated form in the fourth century. 
If we ask what was the cause of this wonderful change, the 
only possible answer is, the great revolution that philosophy had 
wrought in the minds of men. The mere habit of looking at 
things from a universal point of view has happily a certain power 
to enlarge the sympathies. Thus the rulers of Babylon, sur- 
rounded as they were by a learned priesthood, seem to have been 
much more merciful than the rulers of Assyria. Furthermore, 
the three great ethical schools characterized above must, through 
their various principles, have exercised a still more direct influ- 
ence on the social feelings. The physicists, by drawing attention 
to the universal elements of human nature, helped to break down 
the barriers of race, language and nationality that so powerfully 
foster feelings of mutual hostility among men. The humanists 
saw with perfect clearness that a state of nature meant lawless 
violence, but their object was by means of systematic instruc- 
tion still further to develop the tendencies that make for peace, 
order, mutual helpfulness and elevated enjoyment. Such of 
them as taught rhetoric or the art of persuasion by words must 
have looked with peculiar horror on the régime of brute force ; 
indeed, it is impossible to study the writings of Isocrates, the 
chief teacher of rhetoric in the fourth century, without recogniz- 
ing through all the man’s vanity, inconsistency and subservience 
to success a sense of justice and mercy utterly alien to the tone of 
the Melian Dialogue. Especially significant is the declaration of 
Isocrates that Hellenism is a privilege not of race but of culture, 
and therefore open to all mankind. Finally the Socratic school, 
with its willingness to learn from every one, its appeals to the 
reason.that is actual or latent in every man and in every woman, 
its exaltation of the soul above the body and of the higher over 
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the lower psychic activities, must have contributed largely to the 
good work of humanization that was going on. 

In attempting to trace the general influence of philosophy on 
the spirit of the age we have been dealing with probabilities, of a 
high order indeed, but not affording the satisfaction of absolute 
certainty ; and in the dearth of documentary evidence no more 
can be expected. But on passing to the study of philosophy as 
an influence on the character of individual statesmen, we are no 
longer limited to conjecture, we have definite facts to show. 

Here our whole case might be staked on the name of Epaminondas, 
whom Professor Mahaffy calls “far the noblest of all the great 
men whom Greece ever produced, without a single flaw or fail- 
ing.” This illustrious patriot was a pupil of Lysis, the Pythago- 
rean, and became himself, in turn, a teacher of the whole state, 
devoting himself for years to the moral and intellectual elevation 
of his fellow-citizens. But what speaks most for the moral ear- 
nestness of Epaminondas is his refusal, after all those years of 
preparation for the deliverance of Thebes, to take part in the 
secret assassination of the oligarchs who were governing her as 
the servile agents of Lacedemonian oppression. Philosophy had 
taught him a delicacy of conscience not only far in advance of the 
best public opinion of his own time, but also in advance of the 
sentiments entertained till a comparatively recent period by some 
Christian moralists. Another but inferior example of philosophy 
in action is furnished by Dion, the friend of Plato, and the first 
liberator of Syracuse. 1 am well aware of the prejudice under 
which the memory of this unfortunate patriot must suffer in the 
minds of all English-speaking scholars. There is nothing in 
Grote’s “ History of Greece ” to equal for interest and pathos his 
narrative of the two Sicilian expeditions of Dion and Timoleon ; 
and the total effect of that narrative unquestionably is to:make 
the ill-starred philosophic aristocrat play the part of a foil to the 
higher and purer glory of the successful Corinthian democrat. 
It is however only fair to remember that Timoleon had the ines- 
timable advantage of coming after Dion and of profiting by his 
mistakes. We have also to note that the one blot on the fame of 
the great liberator, his not interfering to save the innocent wives 
and daughters of Hicetas from the cruel vengeance of the Syra- 
cusans, was the very last sin of which his predecessor would have 
been guilty. When pressed to put a treacherous enemy to death, 
Dion answered that his prolonged studies in the Academy had 
for their object the conquest of anger, envy and all contentious- 
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ness ; that it was not enough merely to reciprocate the goodness 
of others, it was necessary also to forgive injuries and to be mer- 
ciful to the transgressor ; that for the person who is first attacked 
to revenge himself, though legally justifiable, is by nature no less 
censurable than the attack as springing from the same root of un- 
governed passion ; that human wickedness, however savage, must 
at last yield to the effect of unwearied beneficence.! For us the 
most interesting point to note is that, as Curtius says, the expedi- 
tion of Dion was an enterprise undertaken by the whole Academy 
in its collective capacity, a fact quite irreconcilable with the sub- 
sequent statement of the same historian, that philosophers were 
at this time more and more withdrawing themselves from the 
repulsive contact of public affairs. Very significant also of the 
increased power now exercised by ideas is the desire shown by 
the younger Dionysius, and in a less degree even by his detest- 
able father, to stand well in the opinion of Plato. So also is the 
selection of Aristotle as the tutor of young Alexander. 

Thus far we have seen philosophy occupied in the work of sys- 
tematizing the moral law, reducing it to simple principles, con- 
necting it with the eternal constitution of the universe and devel- 
oping it in the direction of a more comprehensive humanity. We 
have now to study it under the more stirring aspect of a reform- 
ing and revolutionary force, as an endeavor taken up by serious 
statesmen to reconstitute society on a basis of economic justice. 
In this connection the briefest reference to Plato must suffice, as 
that master’s searching criticism of contemporary life and his 
twofold attempt to reconstruct it from the bottom up are, or ought 
to be, familiar to every student, if only for the unrivaled literary 
splendor of the writings in which they are embodied. Moreover, 
the subtlety and complexity of his genius raise Plato so high 
above the age that he cannot be taken as representing its general 
philosophical tendencies, although his works may be used as af- 
fording valuable evidence of the direction in which they pointed. 
The great word of that age, as of our own eighteenth century, 
was * Back to Nature!” and then, also, as with Rousseau, the 
ordinances of Nature were interpreted in a leveling, democratic, 
socialistic sense, quite remote from the sharp class-distinctions of 
Plato. We have seen how Hippias, whom the young Plato made 

1 Plutarch, Dion, p. 979 a. The distinction between nature and law seems 
to point to a much older authority than Plutarch, probably a contemporary of 


Dion’s. Ihave slightly paraphrased this sentence in order to make it more 
intelligible. 
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a butt for his ridicule, proclaimed the natural brotherhogd of 
mankind. We learn from a fragment of Aristotle that a later 
Sophist named Lycophron declared nobility of birth to be a base- 
less privilege, while another Sophist, Alcidamas, vindicated free- 
dom as a natural right—a principle which, as we know from 
Aristotle’s “ Politics,” was unhesitatingly pushed on to the abso- 
lute condemnation of slavery. 

Those who, like these generous philosophers, have persuaded 
themselves that liberty, equality and fraternity are natural to 
man, easily come to believe that this happy state was realized in 
the primitive condition of the race. We get a glimpse of their 
belief on this subject from the “ Laws” of Plato, who, as I have 
said, came very much under their influence in his old age. He 
tells us that the men who lived immediately after the Deluge were 
“simpler, more manly, more temperate, and more just” than his 
own contemporaries (“* Laws,” 679 ¢) ; and he attributes their 
superior virtue to their undeveloped industrial condition, to the 
absence alike of poverty and of wealth. The next step was to 
look round for a people among whom these delightful traits of 
primitive humanity had been preserved. It was found in the 
Scythians. Ephorus, a pupil of Isocrates, and the greatest histo- 
rian of later Greece, seems to have constructed a fancy picture of 
that barbarous race which was received with unquestioning faith 
through the whole of antiquity, and in a revived form has even 
affected modern thought. Justice was represented as the most 
essential characteristic of these nomads; envy, hatred and fear 
were unknown among them; such was their horror of taking even 
animal life that they subsisted entirely on milk; and they lived 
in a state of perfect communism, holding property, wives and 
children in common, so as to constitute a single united family.! 

Various causes combined to familiarize Greek social philosophy 
with the idea of communism. To a certain extent it had no doubt 
prevailed among the Hellenic tribes before they left the nomadic 
state, and the tradition was never entirely lost. When they set- 
tled in a new country the land would be most naturally distributed 
in equal portions among the conquerors, and any fresh territory 
that was subsequently annexed would be similarly disposed of. 
The rise of manufactures and commerce, with the accompanying 
introduction of a metallic currency, brought about a great ine- 
quality of wealth, leading to violent political disorders, which, in 
the case of Solon’s legislation, necessitated a forcible remission of 


1 Péhlmann, Geschichte des antiken Kommunismus, vol. i. pp. 117 ff. 
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debts by the state, a precedent never afterwards forgotten. 
Democracy, which at first meant deliverance of the poor from the 
oppression of the rich, afterwards came to mean a more or less 
disguised distribution of the property of the rich among the poor, 
and of the tribute paid by the subject cities among all classes, 
without any disguise whatever. Meanwhile a first rough analysis 
of social phenomena had led philosophers to the conclusion that 
covetousness was the root of all evil, that murder, robbery and 
other crimes arose from the unequal distribution of property, or 
rather from its mere existence, for, as Menander said, — 


With naught to take no man would e’er be wicked. 


From the prevalent view of marriage it followed that wives, like 
any other kind of property, were to be held in common. Strange 
as it may seem, the idea of such a revolution, so far from being 
regarded as a degradation, was welcomed with joy by the women. 
When, in 392, Aristophanes took communism as the subject of 
one of his wittiest comedies, the “ Ecclesiazusz,” he represented it 
as the work of the Athenian women who go to the poll disguised 
as men, and change the institutions of the state by a snatch vote ; 
and Epictetus, writing five centuries later, attributed the enthu- 
siasm of the Roman ladies for Plato’s “ Republic ” entirely to its 
proposal that there should be a community of wives (Fragment 
53: Didot). 

Aristophanes is our earliest authority for the existence of com- 
munism as a political ideal. It has, indeed, been maintained that 
his exhibition of it on the stage was intended as a satire on the 
proposals of Plato. But it seems most unlikely that even the 
first half of the “ Republic” had been completed when the phi- 
losopher was only thirty-four ; unlikely also that Plato should not 
have been mentioned by name in the play if not actually brought 
on the scene. Moreover, in the “ Republic,” communism is care- 
fully restricted to the governing class ; not till long afterwards in 
the “ Laws ” is it proclaimed as the ideally best arrangement for 
all mankind. I have already called attention to the remarkable 
fact that the “ Laws” is saturated with a naturalism quite foreign 
to the earlier dialogues. What is the inference? Plainly, that 
communism (in both kinds) was a standing doctrine of the natu- 
ralistic school, and that it probably originated with the immediate 
successors of Hippias and Prodicus. Most unfortunately we only 
know that such persons existed through incidental references in 
Plato and Aristotle; the Cynics, who bore the same relation to 
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the philosophic naturalists that the Franciscans bore to the Do- 
minicans, have completely superseded them in the notices of later 
compilers. But, even in the scanty utterances of Antisthenes and 
Diogenes, clear traces of a communistic theory have been pre- 
served ; and it emerges full blown in what was practically by far 
the most important of the ancient philosophies, Stoicism. 

We are apt to think of the later Athens as divided among four 
or more equally serious or equally frivolous schools of philosophy. 
But in reality the Lyceum was devdted almost exclusively to phys- 
ical science; the Epicureans were a small, uninfluential group of 
recluses; the Academicians, after abandoning the mathematical 
mysticism of Speusippus, contented themselves with a negative 
criticism chiefly directed against the doctrines of the Porch. This 
last alone gave a training at once positive, encyclopedic and 
fruitful, mingling with every honorable pursuit, delivering its 
message to all men, and holding up, by the example of its teachers, 
no less than by the rigor of its tenets, such a standard of right- 
eousness and purity as none but the prophets of Israel had raised 
before. So strong, indeed, are the traces of a Semitic origin 
among the chief Stoics, beginning with its founder Zeno, that 
their moral earnestness has been attributed to a peculiar quality 
resident in the genius of the race to which the prophets also be- 
longed. But this seems a very fanciful explanation of Stoicism. 
Taking them altogether, the Semites have never been remarkable 
for a high moral tone, least of all the Phenician branch to which 
Zeno belonged. If the foreign extraction of the early Stoics be- 
trayed itself at all, it was in a certain absolute, unconditional, 
uncompromising tone of thought common to all Asiatics, and due 
less to any racial idiosynerasy than to the habits inbred by imme- 
morial despotism. How little race has to do with it is evident 
from the reappearance of a precisely similar tone among the Rus- 
sian novelists of the present day who have imbibed it from the 
same environment. As a consequence of this rigorous absolutism, 
the Stoics abolished the distinction between mind and matter; 
they placed the world under the unconditional control of reason ; 
they asserted the unbroken regularity of natural law; they substi- 
tuted determinism for free will; they insisted, against Aristotle, 
that virtue constituted not the leading element but the whole of 
happiness ; and they claimed for perception an unerring certainty. 
But in every point of their system they did but develop ideas long 
familiar to Greek philosophy; and in their love of paradoxical 
statement, at least, they were entirely Greek. As a means of 
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drawing attention, their paradoxes were perfectly successful, so 
much so, indeed, that down to the present day, public opinion 
assumes almost without question that every philosopher is indiffer- 
ent to pain and inaccessible to emotion; that he knows every- 
thing and can do everything, provided it be not of too frivolous a 
character; and that he is, or would like to pass for being, impec- 
cable and infallible, — in other words, that he answers to the 
ancient caricature of a Stoic. In reality the Stoics never pro- 
fessed or required insensibility to pleasure and pain; they merely 
asserted, as we also do, the supreme and incommensurable value 
of moral goodness; and in ascribing all manner of merits and 
accomplishments to their ideal sage, they merely demanded, as 
some of us also do, the systematic application of scientific princi- 
ples to the whole field of human activity. But that the ideal sage 
had ever been realized on earth they did not believe; and if their 
principles suffered any sense of humor to survive, they must have 
smiled at the naiveté of a Macedonian officer who, hearing that 
the wise man was an excellent general, joined the school in hopes 
of becoming one himself. 

At the moment when Zeno first proclaimed his message under 
the painted portico of Athens, it seemed as if all free and noble 
public life had come to an end in Greece. That fourth empire, 
so well described by the Book of Daniel as “a beast terrible and 
powerful and strong exceedingly, with great iron teeth, devouring 
and breaking in pieces and stamping the residue with his feet,” 
had devoured her last patriots and trampled her liberties into the 
mire. To the unexampled clemency of Philip and Alexander had 
succeeded the terrorism of their brutal generals. A successful 
military adventurer, Demetrius Poliorcetes, remarkable not less 
for his frightful profligacy than for his shining abilities, was 
lodged in the Parthenon, and received divine honors from the 
servile Athenians. All the most virile elements of the commu- 
nity were drawn off to Asia and Egypt by the lucrative prospects 
of mercenary service. It would not have been surprising if, in 
the circumstances, no lesson but that of fatalistic indifference to 
outward events had been learned by the degenerate youths who 
divided their time between the boudoir of the hetaira and the 
lecture-hall of the sage. Nevertheless Zeno lived to see the last 
great struggle for Greek independence begin; his successors saw 
its temporary victory and its development into a movement that 
seemed to promise the realization of their own social ideals. 


1 Plutarch, Aratus, xxiii. p. 1037 f. 
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In the year 280 B. ©. a Gallic storm, like that which had devas- 
tated Italy more than a century before, broke on the Hellenic 
world. Macedonia, whose proud boast it was to shield civilization 
against barbarism, succumbed at once to the shock, and her usurp- 
ing king, Ptolemy Keraunos, fell in battle with the invaders. 
The human deluge poured on, but was arrested and flung back by 
the unsupported levies of central Greece. Their heroism still 
lives for us embodied in the form of the Apollo Belvidere, the 
marble copy of a bronze statue erected to commemorate the re- 
pulse of the barbarians from Delphi, and representing the god in 
the act of shaking his shield in their faces. Other famous works 
of plastic art owe their inspiration to the same desperate conflict, 
as it afterwards raged in Asia Minor, such as the dying Gaul of 
the Capitol; the group of a Gaul supporting the body of the wife 
whom he has just slain, and plunging a sword into his own breast, 
in the Villa Ludovisi; also, perhaps, those Pergamene reliefs 
which are now the glory of Berlin. But it was not merely in art 
that the victorious consciousness of re-risen Hellenic life found 
expression. Sparta exhibited all her ancient heroism in repelling 
an attack made on her by Pyrrhus, the greatest general of the 
age; a few years afterwards Athens made a desperate but unsuc- 
cessful effort to shake off the Macedonian yoke. This, which 
Droysen calls her last but her most honorable attempt to recover 
her ancient liberty, —an attempt first rescued from oblivion in 
modern times by the great historian Niebuhr, — is known as the 
Chremonidean war from its leader, Chremonides, a friend, per- 
haps a disciple, of Zeno. Droysen has no doubt that the move- 
ment was inspired by Stoicism, which had now been taught for a 
whole generation at Athens, and was diffused through all Hellas 
by the students who had flocked from every quarter to the in- 
tellectual metropolis, as well as by Arcesilaus, the high-minded 
scholarch of the Middle Academy. Not that Zeno himself was 
an enthusiast for republican liberty ; the tenor of his doctrine was 
rather favorable to monarchy, afd he was personally the friend 
and confidant of King Antigonus Gonatas, against whom this 
rising was directed. But the lessons of moral earnestness and 
zeal once learned cannot be appropriated by any political party ; 
they can but raise partisanship to a higher level by investing it 
with the authority of a divine mandate or consecrating it to the 
service of an impersonal ideal. Thus the modern Stoicism of 
Carlyle gave fresh energy to aspirations that he misunderstood or 
despised ; and at the moment when the master was inditing his 
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“ American Iliad in a Nutshell” many of his unknown disciples 
may have been dying in order that human beings should not be 
engaged as servants for life against their will. 

The Chremonidean war only served to rivet the Macedonian 
yoke more firmly on the necks of the Athenians. But the eman- 
cipating movement spread like wildfire in the Peloponnesus. 
Two disciples of Arcesilaus, Ecdemus and Demophanes, slew the 
unlawful ruler of their native city Megalopolis, and restored it to 
freedom; they then aided Aratus in achieving the still more 
glorious deliverance of Sicyon, and finally, at the invitation of 
Cyrene, crossed the sea to give that great African colony the 
blessing of an orderly republican government.! Federation, an 
entirely new political experiment, was tried with success by the 
famous Achaian League; its President, Aratus, drove the Mace- 
donian garrison from Corinth, and gave Athens the independence 
that she could not achieve for herself. How high the tide of 
enthusiasm was running appears from the story of Lydiades, a 
noble youth who, having possessed himself of supreme power in 
Megalopolis, and exercised it some years for the public good, vol- 
untarily surrendered his autocracy and descended to the rank of a 
private citizen, whence he was soon raised by the free votes of the 
people to the presidency of the Achaian League. 

So far philosophy had done wonders, but its greatest triumph 
still remained to win. This was the reconstitution of the Spar- 
tan State. One of the most curious chapters in the history of 
speculation relates to the use made of Sparta and her institutions 
in the schools of Athens. Prof. Edward Caird has recently called 
attention, from a Hegelian point of view, to the remarkable union 
in Rousseau’s mind of faith in nature with faith in education. 
Just the same combination was exhibited by Rousseau’s Greek 
predecessors ; and as they found a model of uncorrupted natural 
virtue in Scythia, so they found an equally perfect model of arti- 
ficial training in Sparta. It was supposed that the much-admired 
system which produced a Leonidas and a Gorgo, an Argileonis 
and a Brasidas, had been created in all its pieces by the legislator 
Lycurgus and preserved intact during several centuries after his 
death. But in truth the educational and semi-socialistic romance 
that we read in Plutarch, while it embodies some features com- 
mon to the more primitive Dorian tribes, was in great part evolved 
out of their own moral consciousness by several generations of 
philosophers. Lycurgus is a pure myth, the human incarnation 


1 Polybius, x. 22. The reference-is wrongly given in Droysen. 
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of an old Spartan god ; the equal division of land attributed to 
him no doubt represents an actual distribution of conquered terri- 
tory among the predatory warriors who had established themselves 
by the Eurotas ; but we have no reason to believe that a perma- 
nent equality of landed property was legally provided for; at any 
rate, in the historical period we find the distinction between rich 
and poor as sharply emphasized at Sparta as anywhere else.! 

The Greeks are a people who have always been more influenced 
by memory or hope than by immediate reality, and neither the 
complete overthrow of Sparta by Epaminondas nor her subsequent 
isolation from Panhellenic politics detracted anything from the 
traditional adoration paid her by popular rhetoricians and philo- 
sophical historians who continued freely adding to the picture of 
her primitive perfection. At last the glamour that she had so long 
exercised on others was reflected back on herself, and the fictitious 
legislation of Lycurgus was taken up in all seriousness by her 
more educated children as a charter still claiming their obedience 
and support. A reform of some kind was, indeed, imperatively 
needed, for the concentration of property in a few hands, every- 
where a pressing evil, had been carried further, perhaps, in Sparta 
than in any other Greek state, and was eating away what still 
remained of her defensive military power. A recent historian 
has explained this economic revolution by the peculiar position 
that Sparta occupied as an emporium for what was then a kind 
of merchandise in extensive request, namely, mercenary soldiers.” 
Then as always the Peloponnesus supplied the best material of 
this description, and the condottieri who dealt in it brought enor- 
mous sums of money into the country. But not many benefited 
by the traffic. While the ruling class in Sparta had dwindled to 
seven hundred families, only a hundred of these possessed any 
property whatever. The young king Agis proposed to remedy 
this state of things by abolishing debts and dividing the land 
among the poorer citizens and the Pericecians. He led the way 
by surrendering to the state his own vast estates, together with 
personal property to the value of six hundred talents ($750,000). 
Some members of the royal family and some leading politicians 
were won over to the scheme, which at first seemed to carry all 
before it. But Agesilaus, the young king’s uncle, was only 
anxious for the abolition of debts, in which he was personally 
interested, and found means to postpone the division of land, by 

1 Péhlmann, ut ante, p. 102. 
2 Holm, Griechische Geschichte, iv. p. 287. 
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which he would have been a loser. Meanwhile the conservatives 
rallied their forces, a reaction set in, and Agis was seized by 
the Ephors and strangled in prison, together with his mother 
and grandmother. His widow Agiatis, the richest heiress in 
Sparta, was obliged to marry Cleomenes, son of King Leonidas, 
the official head of the reactionary party. But the noble queen 
contrived to inoculate her young husband with the ideas of the 
martyred Agis; and the teaching of his heroic mother Cratesicleia 
was doubtless thrown into the same scale. Nor was his mind only 
subjected to the passionate impulses of feminine affection and 
grief ; a higher and steadier discipline lent its aid to the great 
work. 

If in the case of Agis we can only assign to philosophy a re- 
mote and general influence, in so far as his animating ideals 
were a creation of thought, in the case of Cleomenes it becomes a 
direct and demonstrable agency. One of Zeno’s most eminent 
disciples, a certain Spherus, was at that time living in Sparta. 
He came from a Greek colony on the northern shore of the Euxine, 
and had grown up in the neighborhood of those Scythians whose 
primitive communism excited such admiration in the schools of 
Athens. Among his numerous treatises, one on “ Socrates and 
Lycurgus” and another on “The Laconian Constitution” are 
mentioned. This man became the intimate friend of Cleomenes, 
and assisted kim in planning the great reforms which the young 
king, on gaining supreme power, pressed through with relentless 
vigor. For the details I must refer to the stirring narrative of 
Plutarch. The agrarian reforms are carried out in the teeth of 
all opposition ; a new body of stalwart citizen-soldiers is created ; 
city after city opens its gates to the champion of the poor; Sparta 
resumes her old place as the leading state in Peloponnesus, in 
all free Hellas; her victorious king hopes to supersede the clever 
but cowardly Aratus as president of the Achaian League. Then 
comes the fatal reaction. Those who had hoped for a general 
abolition of debt turn against the reformer whose measures were 
dictated only by the public interest ; Aratus, to his eternal shame, 
purchases the help of a Macedonian army against Cleomenes by 
surrendering the Acrocorinthus to Antigonus Doson. Defeated 
in battle, and already heart-broken by the loss of his adored wife 
Agiatis, the Spartan king refuses to end his sufferings by suicide. 
The sayings put into the mouths of great men are generally apoc- 
ryphal ; but the sentiment attributed to Cleomenes on this occa- 
sion is at least characteristic of the Stoic philosophy in which he 
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had been bred. When urged to choose death rather than an 
ignominious flight to Egypt, he answered, as Plutarch tells us, 
that it is disgraceful either to live or to die for ourselves alone. 
But Egypt as usual proved a broken reed, and Cleomenes perished 
in an.attempt to rouse the Greek population of Alexandria against 
its effeminate tyrant. The reformed constitution of his beloved 
Sparta had already been destroyed by Antigonus. 

These events occurred between the years 243 and 221 B. c. 
Less than a century later a series of events took place in Rome 
offering such a close resemblance to the agrarian revolution in 
Sparta that, were not the historical reality of both proved by irre- 
fragable evidence, we might almost suppose the one story to be a 
replica of the other. I refer, of course, to the reforms of Tiberius 
and Gaius Gracchus. Again we find a generous, enthusiastic 
and high-born young man seeking to rescue the pauperized masses 
from their degradation by the reénactment of an obsolete law; 
again the first reforming effort is stifled by illegal violence in the 
blood of its originator; again it is resumed by a younger and far 
stronger successor, the transition being this time also effected 
through the instrumentality of a woman, the illustrious Cornelia ; 
again, after a brief and brilliant period of success, the democratic 
autocracy succumbs to an energetic reaction of the propertied 
classes, passively aided by a fickle populace. But what interests 
us most of all is to observe that the Gracchi also were prepared 
for their generous enterprise by a Stoic philosopher, the Cuman 
Blossius, a pupil of the great school of Tarsus, “no mean city,” 
whose intellectual atmosphere was destined to exert an incaleu- 
lable action on the Apostle Paul. Here, then, we have a signal 
corroboration of the historical deduction that seeks in Greek 
philosophy, and more especially in Stoicism, or more generally in 
the physiocratie school, for a key to the systematic socialistic en- 
terprises of antiquity. 

It cannot be said that the result of those enterprises was in any 
way satisfactory. Discord, bloodshed, anarchy and despotism 
were their most evident fruits. The movement set on foot by 
Agis was followed by nearly a century of class-warfare, that at 
last necessitated the armed intervention of Rome and the reduc- 
tion of the Peloponnesus under her sway. In Rome itself the 
period of civil wars dates from Tiberius Gracchus. In so far as 
they contributed to the foundation of the empire, we have no rea- 
son to complain of the result, but it was one that he never antici- 
pated; while the distributions of cheap corn introduced by his 
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brother Gaius proved a permanent source of demoralization to 
imperial as well as to republican Rome. 

Socialism as we know it to-day is lineally connected through 
French and German thought with the socialism of the Greek 
naturalists. There is, however, at least one marked distinction 
between the two, corresponding to the different forms of society 
that gave them birth. Ours is of the industrial, theirs of the 
military type. Every ancient city-state was more or less in the 
position of a besieged garrison or of a predatory band, and for 
the officers to appropriate most of the rations and all the booty 
was not only unjust but suicidal. Cleomenes had for his sole 
object to restore the military supremacy of Sparta; the Gracchi 
must certainly have wished to recruit the population and with it 
the armed strength of Italy. Hence the redistribution of land 
was their watchword, capital being associated in their minds not 
with the payment of low wages to the poor by the rich, but with 
the payment of high interest to the rich by the poor. The infer- 
ence is obvious. If socialism failed to make way under a régime 
with which it had a natural affinity, its chances must be still 
weaker under an industrial and capitalist régime. 

The social influence of philosophy in Greece is far from being 
exhausted by the humanitarian tendencies of the fourth century 
and the agrarian movement of the third century. The great part 
played by women in the Spartan revolution belongs, I think, to a 
very much wider movement inaugurated and sustained by philoso- 
phy. But this is a subject on which my present limits preclude 
me from entering. . 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
FLorEnNcE, ITALY. 
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ANIMISM AND TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. 


As the waters of the flood prevailed exceedingly upon the 
earth and covered the highest mountains, so at the present mo- 
ment the animistic theory seems to have submerged all other 
theories concerning the evolution of religion.' There are no 
longer any hills or dales upon the face of the earth; all is one 
monotonous sheet of water. There is no longer any difference 
of races and peoples, no longer any variety of religious think- 
ing and feeling; it is all one belief in souls and ancestor worship. 
However, the waters of the flood are assuaging at last, and a new 
earth is making its appearance. Every theory has its time, and 
the task of science is to ask what services it has done and what 
fruits it has borne. 

Still more than to its adoption into Herbert Spencer’s system 
of philosophy (whose weak points are, in this respect, too con- 
spicuous) the animistic theory owes its wide diffusion and au- 
thority to E. B. Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture.” When, in 1891, 
Dr. Tylor published the third edition of this work, which appeared 
for the first time in 1871, he could look back with satisfaction on 
the great influence which his theory had exercised upon scientific 
inquiry. With the aid of his rich and well-arranged materials, 
he had proved the evolution theory, and shown that our whole 
civilization had its origin in a savage condition. He had proved, 
furthermore, that the history of civilization ought to set a much 
greater value on the unwritten sources comprehended under folk- 
lore — customs and rites, tales and superstitions, than on liter- 
ary sources. Finally, he had succeeded in presenting the contents 
of the minds of savages as a belief in souls and spirits, and in 
this belief he had discovered the germ of even the highest forms 
of believing and thinking, of spiritual monotheism and Plato’s 
ideas. 

It is true that this theory has met with opposition. Max Miil- 
ler has opposed it on several occasions.2 C. P. Tiele and A. 
Réville admit it only to a limited degree ; even in the organ of the 


1 I borrow the comparison from the witty preface to H. S. Vodskov’s Sjaele- 
dyrkelse os naturdyrkelse. Bidrag til bestemmelsen af den mythologiske metode 
(1890), an elaborate work, the completion of which we anxiously expect. 

2 Cf. the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion, i. 157 ff. ; Anthropological 
Religion, pp. 73, 128, 184, 364. 
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Folk-lore Society it finds its opponents.1 It may be objected 
that even the “ pressure of facts,” adduced by Dr. Tylor, is not 
strong enough to decide the philosophical question of evolution. 
For these facts have been selected from one point of view, and 
their interpretation is not seldom founded on a play upon words. 
Unprejudiced scholars are not so easily convinced that nature- 
spirits are nothing but the animating souls and presiding spirits 
of the phenomena of nature, and should consequently be included 
under animism. The curious comparison of Plato’s ideas with 
the species-deities or archetypes worshiped among the Peruvi- 
ans, the North American Indians or the Finns, can hardly be 
taken seriously. Moreover, philologists and mythologists could 
not be convinced that they had better leave the study of docu- 
ments and texts alone, and seek the explanation of Greek and 
Indian culture among Australians, Bushmen and other savages. 

Yet we are far from believing that a few hints like these an- 
swer the question as to the value of the animistic theory. To 
take a correct view of this subject requires much more philoso- 
phical insight than many persons, even ethnological scholars, 
possess. The problem of the culture of mankind cannot be solved 
by facts alone, nor by systems like those of Comte or Spencer. 
The question of the method of mythological inquiry is still more 
difficult, and folk-lore alone does not suffice to answer it. But 
that our views of many of these subjects are considerably influ- 
enced and modified by the great amount of new material derived 
from ethnological studies, we would not deny. 

It is a matter of importance to trace the influence which the 
discovery of animism has exercised on the study of the different 
religions during the last twenty years, especially if, in doing so, 
we pay particular attention to the religions of civilized peoples. 
Not only have a great number of survivals of savage belief and 
custom been discovered, both in the ancient history of civilization 
and in that of our own times, but attempts have also been made 
to show that the whole development may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by tracing it back to the original belief in souls and 
spirits. The nature-myths and the higher moral ideas that are 
found everywhere, are thrust into the background, that worship 
of souls and of ancestors may be placed in the foreground. The 
religions of the Chinese, the ancient Babylonians and the Ro- 
mans have retained their animistic character for the greater part. 


1 J. S. Stuart Glennie, “Queries on Animism ” (Folk-Lore, iii. 1802) ; this 
combatant enters the lists rather lightly armed. 
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In the religion of the ancient Egyptians there was usually dis- 
covered, after De Brosses’ time, a tolerably pure worship of the 
sun and a profound creed, and only isolated voices were heard, 
which pointed out the lower elements in their belief. But at 
the present day, especially since the investigations of Professor 
Maspero, they are held to have been strongly influenced by 
animistic belief and magic practices. That the religion and 
social institutions of the Semites are founded on Totemism, the 
late Professor Robertson Smith considered proved; and Dr. 
Stade has emphasized the animism of the ancient Israelites. It 
seems more difficult to arrive at such results, if we possess only 
the sacerdotal literature of a people, and consequently know 
practically nothing about their popular religion, as is the case 
when we study the Vedic Indians and the Persians. But here, 
also, scholars have succeeded in discovering in the ritual precepts, 
the systematizing of the worship of the dead and of ancestors, 
while the magic formule that have come down to us afford abun- 
dant evidence of a belief in other spirits, too. When, finally, we 
come to the ancient Greeks with their rich mythology, we might 
think that here at least the application of the animistic theory 
promises little; yet (to mention no other attempts) E. Rohde has 
lately written a book on soul-worship among the Greeks, in which, 
according to a reviewer in this periodical, he “ has achieved the 
almost impossible feat of writing a sane and reasonable book on 
ancestor worship.” 1 It is hardly necessary to say that in each 
of the departments indicated the animistic view has fervent as 
well as more sedate champions, and also decided opponents. The 
theory has certainly appeared more fruitful in some departments 
than in others; Professor Maspero’s labors, for instance, are par- 
ticularly valuable with respect to Egyptology; but the theory 
cannot be considered quite worthless in the study of any religion. 
When it is applied to particular cases, the great need appears 
to be that it should be limited and completed by other views. 
These general statements we wish to illustrate by one particu- 
lar example, — Teutonic mythology. For more than one reason, 
this is a very suitable field for inquiries into the value of the 
animistic theory. In the first place, the stream of folk-lore flows 
more abundantly here than anywhere else. In Germany, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, not to mention several provinces of France 
whose traditions and manners are essentially Teutonic, a great 


1 E. Rohde, Psyche: Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen, re- 
viewed in the New World, March, 1894, p. 181. 
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number of popular tales and customs have been discovered and 
collected, which supply rich materials for a knowledge of the 
life and thought of the people, and which are supposed to have 
retained much of their prehistoric heathen character. Moreover, 
the Germanic pagan tribes, no longer savages, and not yet civil- 
ized peoples, were in that barbaric transition period in which the 
process of development seems to display itself most plainly. The 
schools, again, which may be called the natural-mythic, and the 
animistic, or the linguistic and the anthropological, are nowhere 
more strongly contrasted than here. In 1876, W. Mannhardt, 
one of the scholars engaged in these studies, announced, in a 
preface which has become famous since, his conversion to the 
school of Tylor, marking an epoch in this science; since that 
time the exact relation between the two methods and schools 
seems not to have been definitely traced. 

Our object here is to show what place the animistic theory 
occupies in the present treatment of Teutonic mythology, and to 
infer in what measure the theory is supported and confirmed by 
this special department of learning. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to mention, though but cursorily and from one partic- 
ular point of view, a few of the main points in the history of 
these studies. 

In the first place, of course, the two Grimms must be mentioned, 
especially Jacob, the author of the “ Deutsche Mythologie.” ! 
Though in this work he shows, again and again, that German and 
Scandinavian mythology mutually confirm one another, yet he treats 
only of the former. The consequence of this restriction is that he 
makes a very extensive use of popular traditions (the word “ folk- 
lore” was not yet in vogue in his time). The manner in which 
Grimm used customs and usages, fairy tales and sagas as mate- 
rial has met with a great deal of well-founded criticism. He 
makes far too little distinction between the ancient and the 
modern, the indigenous and the exotic, the natural growth and 
the poetic fiction in folk-lore; everything is welcome to him; 
everything is to him ancient and heathenish, even when evidently 
of medieval Christian origin. Consequently, if the material of 
Grimm’s “ Deutsche Mythologie” were sifted critically, from the 
modern point of view, certainly more than half would have to be 
expunged. 


1 The first edition of J. Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie appeared in 1835. 
The fourth edition, with notes, from papers left by Grinim, edited by El. H. 
Meyer, was published in 1878. 
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When we inquire into Jacob Grimm’s view of folk-lore, we 
shall come to the conclusion that we cannot rank him in either of 
the schools afterward so sharply opposed. To Grimm the popu- 
lar saga and the fairy tale are by no means the starting point, 
the foundation of the whole mythological development, on which 
the explanation of the higher myths is to be based. But neither 
is this folk-lore the deposit (WViederschlag) of a higher reli- 
gious view. To Grimm “ the deities form the essential part of all 
mythology ” (“* Vorrede,” xiv.) ; it does not occur to him that 
they may have originated in ideas of souls, ghosts and genii. 
On the other hand, when he uses folk-lore in order to give us 
information about certain deities concerning whom no other in- 
formation is extant, he does not mean to underrate the intrinsic, 
independent value of traditions and customs, or to consider them 
merely relics of faded myths and rites. On the contrary, with 
more than poetic delight, with something like religious veneration 
he speaks of the popular saga, “die mit keuscher Hand gelesen 
und gebrochen sein will” (‘ Vorrede,” xi.). In fact, the dis- 
tinction between higher and lower, which is applied to popular 
tales and the myths that have come down to us in literary form, 
is altogether outside Grimm’s sphere of thought. In his mythol- 
ogy, which mentions the Scandinavian myths only in passing or 
simply alludes to them, popular traditions naturally take up more 
space than the real myths. So the belief in souls and spirits, 
too, had to come under consideration. Grimm does not put them 
in the foreground. The chapter devoted to souls (xxvi.) is very 
short. In other cases, where many scholars of the present day think 
of souls, Grimm does not, or but slightly. Take, for example, the 
Elves. The “ Deutsche Mythologie” treats at large of them in 
chapter xvii. In the “ Kinder und Hausmirchen,” too, and still 
oftener in the “ Deutsche Sagen,” which J. Grimm edited together 
with his brother Wilhelm, we meet them again and again. As 
early as 1826 the two brothers had published a small collection of 
“Trische Elfenmiarchen,” with a very detailed preface on elves. 
Neither from this preface nor from the “ Mythologie” do we get 
the impression that elves are connected with the souls of dead men. 
This strikes us with still more force when we read what Grimm 
says about the “ wild chase ” and the “ furious host.” Nowadays 
most scholars consider this host to be the host of souls passing 
through the air; while the phenomenon upon which the notion 
is founded (the tempest) and the deities that act a part in it 
(especially Woden, but also Holde) are thrust into the back- 
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ground. Grimm’s opinion is just the reverse. The phenomenon 
and the deity stand in the foreground. It is true that he does not 
treat of the furious host in the chapter on Woden, but in that on 
Gespenster (spectres) ; still it is not the souls that have afterwards 
been brought into connection with Woden, it is Woden, the wild 
hunter, whose journey through the air is described. He remarks 
in passing: “ Probably the heathen already supposed that the 
ghosts of deceased heroes accompanied the gods on their proces- 
sion, while afterwards the Christians added to them unchristened 
children, drunkards and suicides” (“ Deutsche Mythologie,” iv. 
p- 791). 

These two examples may suffice to show how little room J. 
Grimm assigned to souls in the ancient belief. To explain this 
we should not simply say, that of course, in 1835, Grimm could 
not know the animistic theory which was brought forward by Dr. 
Tylor in 1871. For if it is true, as this theory maintains, that it 
necessarily follows from the material itself, it must seem strange 
to us that the wide view and the keen eye of Jacob Grimm did 
not discover that souls occupy a principal place in the belief of 
our pagan ancestors as well as in the folk-lore of our own times. 
On the contrary, to Grimm, mythology remains essentially a be- 
lief in deities. But he does not swear by a particular system. 
He explains what he can, but does not adapt his data to any° 
system. Hence, each chapter of his mythology is more or less 
isolated from the others, and often forms a masterly-arranged 
survey of the material, almost a monograph. He is not one of 
those mythologists who do not rest until they have advanced a 
theory on a subject. Thus, in the above-mentioned preface to the 
“Trische Elfenmirchen,” he gives a graphic picture of the life of 
these Stille Leute, the ingenious people called the Elves; he 
elucidates every point and draws information from every source, 
but he goes no further. We, who are steeped in modern theories, 
feel that, in respect to mythology, Grimm thought more of nature 
than of souls; but he is by no means an obstinate and system- 
loving nature-mythologist. Moreover, he likes, one might say, 
even too much, to trace and bring to light the higher and purer 
thoughts in mythology. As a rule he keeps clear of animism. 
Was it prejudice that prevented him from dissolving the belief of 
the fathers, which he thought pure and poetical, into the gray mo- 
notony of an animistic belief in souls and spirits? Or was it his 
extensive and independent view which convinced him that mythol- 
ogy is composed of too many elements to be explained by being 
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traced back to a single idea? Whatever may be the reason, 
Jacob Grimm, the son of the romantic period, is in many respects, 
through the extent and the strictness of his investigations, through 
his unclouded judgment and his freedom from system-mania, a 
precursor of that historical method which was already recom- 
mended to mythology by K. O. Miiller, but the universal applica- 
tion of which still belongs even to-day to the pia vota. Hence, 
Grimm’s mythology is not the working-out of one great idea; it 
is not a discovery the truth and the importance of which have to 
be defended by an ingenious arrangement of the subject-matter ; 
it is rather a rich collection of essays in which the facts are stated, 
certainly not without arrangement and explanation, but out of 
which, after all, no theory develops itself to carry everything be- 
fore it. There is not the slightest opportunity for finding in his 
work anything that favors the animistic theory. 

It may sound paradoxical, but Jacob Grimm has not founded 
a school. It is true that he gave a forcible and lasting impulse 
to the study of mythology, and aroused a permanent interest in 
it, but the absence of strongly marked leading thoughts, which we 
have praised, has led his followers (not such great geniuses, though 
able men) to leave his footsteps to a great extent. Most of 
them, like J. W. Wolf, Fr. Paurer, K. Simrock in Germany, and 
B. Thorpe in England, made diligent use of folk-lore and popu- 
lar traditions and superstitions, but chiefly, as J. W. Wolf ex- 
presses it, to find in them a deutsche Edda, parallel to the 
Scandinavian. When fairy tales are carefully collected, the 
part that souls act in them is of course recognized where the 
fact is unmistakably obvious, as in the case of the mouse-towers 
and the piper of Hamelin; but an animistic view of the whole 
plays as little part as a notion of the development of mankind 
out of a rude barbaric state into a higher, considered deducible 
from Germanic mythology. This was first emphatically declared 
by F. L. W. Schwartz. Though, together with his brother-in- 
law, Kuhn, he was the representative of the natural-mythical, so- 
called comparative school, yet he differs from Kuhn not only by 
laying emphasis on the popular, so-called lower mythology, but 
also by considering this the original element of mythology. Ac- 
cording to him mythology proves conclusively that originally “ all 
mankind was in a condition like thatof the brutish Kamchadals.” ! 
Our civilization started on the level of the Botokudos, Bushmen 
and Papuans. Though this is not yet the animistic theory of Tylor, 


1 F, L. W. Schwartz, Der Ursprung der Mythologie (1860). 
VOL. 111. — NO. 11. 30 
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we have here that evolution theory which is so closely connected 
with it. For this reason Schwartz holdsa place of his own among 
the mythologists that fill up the period between Grimm and 
Mannhardt. 

W. Mannhardt, following anthropologists and ethnographers 
like Waitz, Bastian and especially Tylor, endeavored to inaugu- 
rate a new era of Teutonic mythology. Opposing Grimm, whose 
views he does not represent quite fairly, and breaking with his 
own past, at least with his earliest mythological investigations, 
Mannhardt came forward with the assertion that folk-lore bears 
testimony to the “primitive state of fetichism and savagery.” 
Though Mannhardt here uses the word fetichism and not ani- 
mism, he embraces Tylor’s theory in every respect. The evidence 
for his theory he endeavored to derive from popular customs and 
rites. 

In the preface to an earlier short monograph? he had given the 
formula upon which his views are based. ‘ Seelen= Wetterer- 
scheinungen = Dimonen des Erdlebens, der Fruchtbarkeit = Haus- 
geister, Dorfgeister” (Souls = weather-phenomena = demons of veg- 
etation and fertility =domestic and village spirits). 

Of this formula, which at first sight may seem somewhat ab- 
struse, the voluminous work “ Der Baumkultus der Germanen ” 
gives an elaborate elucidation. The idea of the soul is adopted as 
the basis, but no inquiry into it is made. The idea is applied to 
a particular case, that of vegetable life. Man and plant are as- 
sumed to be akin, both living through indwelling, animating souls. 
Thus a plant or a tree has a soul of its own, just like a human 
being. Sometimes it is a human soul that temporarily inhabits a 
tree ; but the usual notion is that the tree itself has a living soul. 
Besides those souls which live in plants, there are also spirits that 
wander about freely in fields and woods. Finally, the vegetative 
power of nature is imagined to be a vegetation-demon, which 
is greeted symbolically as “ May-queen,” or “ Pfingstliimmel.” 
All this is connected with the life and prosperity of the indi- 
vidual, the family, the village and the world. Consequently the 
soul is conceived to be the soul of plants or trees, the vegetative 
power, the vegetation demon, the vital and patron spirit; this is 


1 W. Mannhardt, Wald-und-Feldkulte: I. Der Baumkultus der Germanen und 
ihrer Nachbarstéimme (1875) ; II. Antike Wald-und-Feldkulte (1877), and My- 


thologische Forschungen aus den Nachlasse mit Vorreden von K. Miillenhoff und 
W. Scherer (1884). 


2 Die Korndémonen (1868). 
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the explanation of the formula given above. Mannhardt recog- 
nized this animism in a great number of customs and rites con- 
nected with trees and woods, agriculture and the seasons. The 
very great number of examples makes the impression that here, 
indeed, a theory has been found that explains the development of 
these popular customs. 

This impression is deepened by Mannhardt’s exposition in his 
last two volumes of Greek and Roman analogies, in the way 
of comparison and confirmation. These parallels are remarkable 
for their strong resemblance to what we find among the Teutonic 
tribes. Dryads and nymphs occur as spirits of trees and plants, 
and centaurs and fauns as the Wilde Leute of Greek mythology. 
It is a matter of greater importance that so many myths and rites 
of the ancients, such as those of Adonis, the Azgei, Palilia and 
Lupercalia, the October-horse and Demeter as the mother of corn, 
may be traced back to the elementary idea of souls of trees and 
vegetation-demons. Consequently this seems to prove that a 
great number, indeed, of the ideas and customs of civilized peo- 
ples had their origin in animistic conceptions. Teutonic my- 
thology which never reached such a degree of development could 
not give this proof, and Mannhardt derived it from the Greeks 
and Romans, but not “to throw the helve after the hatchet.” In 
a number of Lithuanian wedding-songs, at least, he recognized 
sun-myths.!_ Thus he reserved a small corner for nature-myths. 
But how small appears from the fact that in the books just men- 
tioned we hear nothing of it. We find nothing but souls and 
spirits there; animism reigns undisputed throughout. 

The investigations of Mannhardt have the advantages and the 
disadvantages attached to systems which collect and arrange mate- 
rial exclusively from one definite point of view. He did not 
write a complete Teutonic mythology, and so he has not shown to 
what extent the idea of vegetative power (vegetable life in an 
animistic sense) is restricted by other ideas. When everything is 
grouped around this single idea, it seems for a time as if it ex- 
plained the origin of very many beliefs. But this appearance is 
deceptive. A few examples will suffice to make this fact clear. 

To begin with: The foundation is doubtful — the identification 
of animism with naturism. The conception of nature as alive, ac- 
cording to Mannhardt, is reached through analogy with the human 
soul. A tree is alive; that is, it is supposed to be inhabited by a 
soul like the human soul. Man and plant are placed on a level. 
1 Lettische Sonnenmythen in the Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol. vii. (1875). 
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This, as has been explained above, cannot be denied. But the 
supposition that every conception of a tree as a living being has 
such an animistic character, is indemonstrable and improbable. 
Other objects of nature and phenomena such as the sun, the moon, 
thunder and clouds, heaven and earth, are also imagined to be alive, 
without an affinity to the human soul being the necessary starting 
point of the conception. Neither can the reverence paid to plants 
and trees be deduced entirely from animistic opinions. The 
power and the beneficent influence of these objects of nature, and 
also their symbolical signification (though in many cases it is of 
a later date and derivative, yet it is not always so) belong to an- 
other sphere of ideas and sentiments than that of animism. 
Moreover, Mannhardt often attaches primary importance to 
combinations of ideas which are correct in themselves, but are 
of secondary importance nevertheless. We are thinking of the 
season and harvest feasts in which the vegetation-demon certainly 
acts a part, but not an exclusive one. This appears from the rich 
material collected by Heino Pfannenschmid : “ Germanische Ernte- 
feste in heidnischen und Christlichen Cultus” (1878). Though the 
author often follows Mannhardt, for whom he feels great respect 
(cf. xv. xvi. 96 ff. (Korndamonen), 266, (Maipaar), ete., and 
also makes much of the belief in souls among the Teutons (with ref- 
erence to Michaelis, pp. 129-169), yet he is far from declaring that 
all harvest rites and season festivities are animistic. Mannhardt 
also gives a very intricate explanation of the “Schlag mit der 
Lebensrute ” to show that this twig imparts vegetable vital power 
and drives evil spirits out of the body. But this magic ceremony 
is simply one of the numerous forms of the belief in the healing and 
life-awakening power of water and plants, which is found every- 
where.! To take one more example —the notion that the pros- 
perity of the family and the village was thought to be so closely 
and vitally connected with that of the patron-tree, that we ought 
to regard this as a thing of primary importance, is not confirmed 
by the study of village life by an orthodox animist, Mr. G. L. 
Gomme (“ Folk-Lore Relics of Early Village Life,” 1883). 
Without denying in the least either the great merits of Mann- 
hardt himself or the usefulness of his inquiries in subsequent in- 
vestigations, we see nevertheless that his unrestricted application 
of the animistic theory is too objectionable to be readily adopted. 
This strikes us still more forcibly in another author, whose 


1 This is treated at length by J. Darmesteter in his well-known monograph 
of Haurvatéit et Amerdtat (1875). 
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works it is true are of very little worth, but they are too widely 
spread to be passed altogether unnoticed. J. Lippert finds no- 
thing in religion. ‘This was only soul-worship or a development 
of soul-worship.” He follows Herbert Spencer more closely than 
he does Tylor; it is especially the dead, the ancestors that were 
worshiped, he holds. He endeavors to prove this with respect to 
a number of peoples, rather by argument than by inquiry." The 
Teutons are among the number. Their gods, like those of other 
peoples, are but ancestors and fetiches. 

In order to prove this, Lippert has not only grouped all kinds of 
data about belief and custom, and explained them in the most 
improbable manner ; according to him even the accounts given 
by Tacitus clearly prove the truth of his proposition. In dealing 
with etymologies and the names of tribes, he performs feats that 
may well seem impossible. Tuisco or Tiusco, derived from Tiu, 
indicates the god as a spiritual being; for this Tiu has nothing to 
do with Tyr, but is one of the numerous designations of the Gods 
as souls and spirits. Thus the Gods are lords and fathers ; Wo- 
den is the ancestor of the tribes, Nerthus the “female ancestor- 
spirit combined, as after, with the fetich of the earth.” Donar is 
not the god of thunder, but one of the grandfathers. Numerous 
myths of the Edda are asserted to be nothing but traditions of 
fights with Finns and other foreign peoples. The sanctuary is 
originally the grave ; in the sacrifice cannibalism may still be recog- 
nized. By constructions like those of Lippert, which do not take 
the most certain results into account, the animistic theory is prac- 
tically reduced to an absurdity. But the question, what amount 
of valuable truth it contains, is not solved by them. 

The strongest opposition to this whole school has come from 
K. Miillenhoff, whose labors are much more closely connected with 
the philological school of Lachmann than with Grimm’s “‘Mythol- 
ogie.” The starting-point of his studies was the heroic saga; but 
he has also digested a considerable quantity of mythological ma- 
terial, and even collected fairy tales. The characterization of his 
standpoint and the estimation of his great importance are outside 
the scope of this essay. We may only say that he was conscious 
of the chasm that separated him from Mannhardt, whose posthu- 
mous works he edited. To Miillenhoff the fairy tale is a literary, 
historical production, whose ethnological and local place ought to 
be settled. On the whole, folk-lore occupies a subordinate place 


1 J. Lippert : Die Religionen der europdischen Culturvilker (1881) ; Christen- 
tum, Volksglaube und Volksbrauch (1882). 
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with him, mostly as a Niederschlag (deposit) of myths concern- 
ing deities and heroes. In accordance with this view, in an im- 
portant and elaborate Introduction! to sagas and fairy tales, he 
gave a specimen of what he calls “ A History of our Popular 
Song.” The fairy tales he has collected with so much care origi- 
nated, according to him, in the oral tradition of myths about 
deities and heroes; the transition from the latter into the former 
is clearly seen in Saxo Grammaticus. Besides, the numerous tales 
imported from other countries should also be taken into account. 
In short, this material should be digested and explained histori- 
cally. No trace is to be found of animism, or ancestor-worship, 
or of an explanation of the elves, dwarfs and domestic spirits re- 
garded as souls. On the whole, folk-lore has no independent value 
to Miillenhoff, and as a source of mythology it is only of secondary 
importance. 

Though Miillenhoff is the recognized head of the newer Teutonic 
philology, and though his strict criticism of sources has borne val- 
uable fruit for mythology, yet mythologists do not submit uncon- 
ditionally to his discipline. On one hand, they try to adopt and to 
digest the opinions of the advocates of comparative natural mythol- 
ogy, like Kuhn and Schwartz; on the other, to do this in conform- 
ity with the results arrived at by Mannhardt. From this point of 
view the two most important recent surveys of Germanic mythol- 
ogy have been written, viz.: the very valuable sketch of E. Mogk, 
and E. H. Meyer’s “ Manual,” excelling in its rich store of mate- 
rial.? 

What strikes us at once in Mogk as a deviation from Miillen- 
hoff is that he does not make use of the heroic saga as a source of 
mythology. It was, therefore, not for practical reasons, but inten- 
tionally, that in Paul’s “ Grundriss”’ the heroic saga has not been 
woven into mythology, but has been treated separately by another 
scholar. On the other hand, the first and by far the longest chap- 
ter of Mogk’s “ Mythologie” is devoted to the “belief in souls 
among the ancient Teutons.” A large and well-arranged selection 
of facts relative to the belief in souls among the Teutons is found 


1 Sagen, Mirchen und Lieder der Herzogtiimer Schleswig, Holstein und Lauen- 
burg (1845). 

2 E. Mogk, Mythologie (in H. Paul, Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, 
I. pp. 982-1138). E. H. Meyer, Germanische Mythologie (1891), the first of a 
series of manuals of Teutonic philology. See a review of these two works by 
Dr. L. Knappert, “ De I’état actuel des études sur la mythologie germanique ” 
(in La Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, 1893). 
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here. The historical order which Miillenhoff considered to be the 
first requisite has, however, been replaced by a systematic treat- 
ment. Traits of diverse origins, belonging to North and South 
German and Scandinavian peoples and tribes, widely distant as 
to time and place, have been joined together by Mogk. In this 
way we obtain a picture to which no historic reality ever answered 
in any country; yet, this being’ granted, the picture by no means 
loses its value, for it is illustrative of the numerous similar phe- 
nomena that the life of the Teutons shows at different times and 
in different countries. 

It is important to take notice of the extent given to the ani- 
mistic belief. Mogk includes in it many things which others con- 
sider do not belong to it. The winter season, which makes most 
scholars think of the solstice, is to Mogk the time at which the 
souls and spirits appear. The emperor sleeping in the mountain 
is not a particular form of Woden or any other deity, but simply 
bears testimony to the popular belief that the souls of the dead 
dwell in mountains. Even Valhall is only the mountain of the 
dead. The myth of the continually renewed struggle among the 
heroes fallen in battle, who are raised again every night to resume 
the combat, the hadjingavig connected with the Hilde saga, which 
Miillenhoff explains as a particular form of the day-myth,! is to 
Mogk (in a Euhemeristic way) the recollection of a great battle 
against the Vikings to which is added the belief in the fight 
among the souls in the air. Mogk also considers the belief in 
witches (the possessed) to belong to animism, -while elves, spirits 
and dwarfs constantly show a “ spirit-like substratum,” as well as 
Norns and Valkyrs. 

We thus see, that with Mogk the belief in souls is very ex- 
tensive ; still, it does not take up the whole domain of mythol- 
ogy. He declares expressly that only for practical reasons does 
he begin with the belief in souls, and not as if he were going to 
trace everything back to it. However much he may be inclined 
to follow Tylor, his scientific conscience compels him to leave 
this guide at a certain point. The personifications of the natural 
forces and phenomena are not included in animism by Mogk; in 
demons like the giants he does not find the faintest trace of the 
ancient belief in souls. While in his system it is a matter of 
course that the great deities appear later in the religious develop- 
ment than souls and demons, yet according to him the student of 


1 K. Miillenhoff in his essay on Frija und der Halsbandmythus (Zeitschr. fiir 
Deutsche Altertumskunde, xxx. 1886). 
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Teutonic mythology must not allow himself to be seduced into 
disregarding the fact that the worship of the god of heaven is one 
of the most original elements of the Teutonic belief. 

_It is no slight merit in Mogk that, notwithstanding his own 
inclination, he has limited the animistic explanation so much, and, 
beside souls, has also recognized the nature-elements and the great 
gods as original. Mythology has many roots and many sources, 
and a single thought is never enough to explain it. Its different 
aspects one had better not try to unite in a systematic whole. 
But this has been attempted by E. H. Meyer in the most curi- 
ous book on Teutonic mythology that has ever been written. In 
his opinion the three keys to Teutonic mythology are: the im- 
pressions of dreams and death (giving rise to the animistic idea) ; 
the meteoric phenomena of thunderstorms, winds and clouds (he 
ignores the sun and the moon, heaven and earth, in mythology) ; 
and the very extensive and powerful influences of medieval Chris- 
tian literature. These three elements, however, do not stand side 
by side, as in Mogk; between the first two, at least, there is a 
transition. Meyer by no means classes himself with the folk-lorists, 
because — to mention one reason — he does not take the rites as 
the basis for his explanation of the myths, but founds the ex- 
planation of the rites on the mythical ideas ($$ 12,16). He, too, 
begins with the myths and rites relating to souls, then passes on 
to the mare or alp, dealing next with nature-demons and finally 
with deities and heroes. Though E. H. Meyer does not deduce 
the nature-demons from animism, yet he allows that there are vari- 
ous kinds of connection between them. The soul is also imagined 
to be a “ meteoric elementary being,” tempest or wind (§ 91), and 
the animals in mythology are at the same time “ meteoric animal 
demons ” and Seelentiere (soul-animals) (§ 130). The deities, like 
the heroes, have been developed entirely out of the nature-demons. 

Meyer’s book, much more detailed than the sketch by Mogk, 
defines the limits of animism somewhat differently. Mogk classes 
Valkyrs, swan-maids and elves with the belief in souls; Meyer 
does not. Meyer also separates the mare or alp, more or less as 
an independent being, from the souls. As to these points, much 
may be said on both sides. But in some respects Meyer’s work 
is certainly a step backwards, — in ignoring the independent and 
original character of the ancient nature-gods, in limiting nature- 
mythology to meteoric phenomena and in the really stupendous 


1 Laistner in Das Rétsel der Sphinz (2 vol. 1889) had already founded the 
explanation on alptraum. 
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discovery of medizval Christian dogmatics in Scandinavian my- 
thology. 


Our survey has made us see that the animisti¢ theory has ren- 
dered good services in its application to Teutonic mythology, but 
has also shown its limits. Notwithstanding all that has been at- 
tempted, animism has not succeeded in annexing nature-mythology ; 
the souls and ancestors have not dethroned the gods. “ Primi- 
tive man did not delay his worship of natural forces until remote 
ancestors had become in some way identified with these forces,” 
Professor Gummere rightly says.1_ The two sides remain of equal 
import. Nay, at present animism is of little use. In Teutonic 
mythology the great question of the relation between the German 
and the Scandinavian elements has again turned up. By his his- 
torical inquiry into the heroic saga Miillenhoff has shown the way 
in which this question must be treated. The latest mythologists, 
Mogk and E. H. Meyer, leave the Scandinavian element too much 
aside, and E. H. Meyer’s fantastical explanation of Scandinavian 
mythology, as being for the greater part but Christian trifling, 
will, no doubt, disappear just as quickly as the similar theory of 
S. Bugge. Only a historical inquiry into all that myths, sagas 
and folk-lore impart to us, both in Scandinavia and in Germany, 
can help us gain our object. We can now say with certainty that 
the belief of our Teutonic forefathers consisted only to a small 
extent of animistic ideas concerning souls and spirits. Animism 
is always and everywhere mixed up with religion; it is never 
and nowhere the whole of religion. Among the Teutons it was 
not particularly prominent. Those mythologists who always and 
everywhere discover nature-gods have sometimes been ridiculed. 
There is just as much reason to smile at the animists, to whom 
every popular superstition is highly important and original, and 
who reject the best documentary myth as an artificial production, 
and refuse to admit it as evidence for popular religion. 

Notwithstanding all differences in the results, it may be asserted 
that unanimity prevails concerning one principal point, — the his- 
torical method is to be followed. Neither Mogk nor E. H. Meyer 
is a one-sided animist. For all his deviations, E. H. Meyer even 
protests he is proceeding in the direction indicated by Miillenhoff. 
On the other hand, Scandinavian scholars, who formerly colored 
the study of Scandinavian mythology with a too patriotic enthu- 
siasm (N. M. Petersen, Munck, Sv. Grundtvig and others), begin 

1 F. B. Gummere, Germanic Origins, p. 367. 
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to pay more attention to recent views of mythology. We refer 
to the important mythological investigations of V. Rydberg and 
the still unfinished work of Vodskov mentioned at the beginning 
of this essay. There is thus hope that in this department a com- 
munis opinio will be reached sooner than in that of the mythology 
of the peoples of antiquity, and that fruitful codperation will be 
possible. One of the conditions of this is that the different facts 
and theories should be received according to their limited and rela- 
tive importance and value. In the present paper I have attempted 
to trace these limits with regard to the animistic theory. 


P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE. 
AMSTERDAM. 





THE ROOTS OF AGNOSTICISM. 


Ir one were asked to name the two most characteristic intel- 
lectual attitudes of the latter half of the nineteenth century, one 
would probably be safe in answering — Evolutionism and Agnos- 
ticism. One’s right to bracket these two intellectual standpoints 
would be not only the fact that the same thinkers stand as repre- 
sentatives of both, but also the additional fact that, in doing so, 
they claim that Evolutionism and Agnosticism are inseparably 
connected the one with the other, and, indeed, are only the two 
sides of the same shield. It is a noteworthy and surprising fact 
that the age which has seen the most remarkable and splendid 
achievements in science, which has made such magnifieent con- 
quests in knowledge, and which seems to itself to have found the 
Open Sesame to all the secrets of the world and man in the magic 
formula of “ Evolution” should be also the age of Agnosticism, 
the epoch of the creed Jgnoramus et ignorabimus. 

The name, though not the thing, “ Agnosticism,” is the original 
product of our own day and generation, and its parentage is 
rightly claimed by the greatest living advocate of the thing, Pro- 
fessor Huxley. The year of this notable birth is 1869, as the 
parent himself has testified. “ When I reached intellectual ma- 
turity, and began to ask myself whether I was an atheist, a theist, 
or a pantheist, I found that the more I learned and reflected, the 
less ready was the answer; until, at last, I came to the conclusion 
that I had neither lot nor part with any of these denominations, 
except the last. The one thing in which most of these good peo- 
ple were agreed was the one thing in which I differed from them. 
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They were quite sure that they had attained a certain Gnosis — 
had, more or less successfully, solved the problem of existence : 
while I was quite sure I had not, and had a pretty strong convic- 
tion that the problem was insoluble. And, with Hume and Kant 
on my side, I could not think myself presumptuous in holding fast 
by that opinion. . . . This was my situation when I had the good 
fortune to find a place among the members of that remarkable 
confraternity of antagonists, long since deceased, but of green and 
pious memory, the Metaphysical Society. Every variety of phi- 
losophical and theological opinion was represented there, and ex- 
pressed itself with entire openness; most of my colleagues were 
ists of one sort or another; and, however kind or friendly they 
might be, I, the man without the rag of a label to cover himself 
with, could not fail to have some of the uneasy feelings which 
must have beset the historical fox when, after leaving the trap in 
which his tail remained, he presented himself to his normally 
elongated companions. So I took thought, and invented what I 
conceived to be the appropriate title of ‘ Agnostic.’ It came into 
my head as suggestively antithetic to the ‘Gnostic’ of Church 
History, who professed to know so much about the very things of 
which I was ignorant; and I took the earliest opportunity of 
parading it at our Society, to show that I, too, had a tail like the 
other foxes. To my great satisfaction, the term took ; and when 
the ‘Spectator’ had stood godfather to it, any suspicion in the 
minds of respectable people, that a knowledge of its parentage 
might have awakened, was, of course, completely lulled... . 
That is the history of the origin of the term ‘ Agnostic’ and 
‘ Agnosticism.’ ” 

While the name is new, the thing — the phase of thought thus 
happily named by Professor Huxley — is by no means new. It 
is of ancient and proud descent, and a study of its lineage would 
itself constitute abundant material for an article like the pres- 
ent. All that I can do here is to indicate in the briefest possible 
manner the historical evolution of what we now call Agnosticism. 
We have already heard Professor Huxley claiming “ Hume and 
Kant” as on his side. The former he likes to call “that prince 
of Agnostics, David Hume,” and in his “ mitigated skepticism ” 
or “academical philosophy,” he finds the classical expression of 
his own intellectual creed. That creed is, in the words of Hume, 
“the limitation of our inquiries to such subjects as are best 
adapted to the narrow capacity of human understanding. The 
imagination of man is naturally sublime, delighted with whatever 
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is remote and extraordinary, and running, without control, into 
the most distant parts of space and time, in order to avoid the ob- 
jects which custom has rendered too familiar to it. A correct 
judgment observes a contrary method, and, avoiding all distant 
and high inquiries, confines itself to common life, and to such 
subjects as fall under daily practice and experience. . . . While 
we cannot give a satisfactory answer why we believe, after a thou- 
sand experiments, that a stone will fall or fire burn; can we ever 
satisfy ourselves concerning any determination which we may form 
with regard to the origin of worlds and the situation of nature 
from and to eternity?” (“ Inquiry,” iv. 189-90.) 

Professor Huxley claims Kant as well as Hume. Kant is gen- 
erally supposed to have constructed the “ refutation ” of Hume’s 
skepticism, but he laid deep and broad the foundations of a skepti- 
cism more subtle and disastrous than even the skepticism of Hume; 
and although we may not be able to agree with Professor Huxley’s 
statement that “the aim of the ‘Kritik der reinen Vernunft’ is 
essentially the same as that of the ‘ Treatise of Human Nature,’” 
we must admit that “if the details of Kant’s criticism differ from 
those of Hume, they coincide with them in their main result, 
which is the limitation of all knowledge of reality to the world of 
phenomena revealed to us by experience.” 

This agnosticism of Hume and Kant reached Professor Huxley 
(as it reached most of his contemporaries) through the curious 
channel of the Hamiltonian philosophy and the Bampton Lectures 
of Dean Mansel. The common doctrine of Hamilton and Mansel 
was that of the relativity of human knowledge. Hamilton held 
that the mind of man could strictly know nothing; of nothing 
could it offer a rational demonstration ; it was condemned to sus- 
pend itself in eternal equipoise between two contradictory the- 
ories, equally plausible, and to fall back, in thankful and humble 
satisfaction, upon common sense and intuition for the grounds of 
its decision. Both Hamilton and Mansel argued against know- 
ledge in the interests of religious faith: we cannot know God, for 
He is the Absolute and Infinite, the Unlimited, the Uncondi- 
tioned ; and to know is ipso facto to limit and condition. Huxley 
and Spencer had only to re-state this doctrine of relativity, and to 
explain away (as products of evolution and not original data of 
reason) the Hamiltonian “ intuitions,” to arrive at their own phi- 
losophical agnosticism. 

We must go further back even than Hume; it is well known 

that Hume is the lineal descendant of Locke, and Professor Hux- 
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ley lays his finger upon a classical statement of agnosticism in the 
“ Essay concerning Human Understanding ” (published in 1690). 
Of “substance,” or the inner reality of things, — what Kant called 
the “ thing-in-itself,” — we are, according to Locke, absolutely and 
incurably ignorant. As Kant says that we know “ only phenom- 
ena” or appearances, Locke says that we know “ only qualities ”’ 
or “modes ;” essential and substantial being we cannot know. 
When we are pressed to give an account of the “substance” of 
things, that inner ground “in which inhere and from which re. 
sult” the qualities we know, we are not “ in much better case than 
the Indian . . . who, urging that the world was supported by a 
great elephant, was asked what the elephant rested on; to which 
his answer was, a great tortoise. But being pressed to know what 
gave support to the broad-backed tortoise, replied, he knew not 
what. And thus here, as in all other cases when we use words 
without having clear and distinct ideas, we talk like children, who, 
being questioned what such a thing is, readily give this satisfac- 
tory answer, that it is something; which in truth signifies no 
more when so used, either by children or men, but that they know 
not what, and that the thing they pretend to talk and know of is 
what they have no distinct idea of at all, and are, so, perfectly 
ignorant of it and in the dark” (Book ii. ch. 23, § 2). In an- 
other well-known passage of the Essay, — speaking of our know- 
ledge of man, — Locke says that if we knew the secret spring and 
basis of all his faculties, if we had an inner view of his constitu- 
tion and of all the complex mechanism of his life, “our idea of 
any individual man would be as far different from what it now is, 
as is his who knows all the springs and wheels, and other contriv- 
ances within, of the famous clock at Strassburg, from that which 
a gazing countryman has of it, who barely sees the motion of the 
hands, and hears the clock strike, and observes only some’ of the 
outward appearances” (Book iii. ch. 6, § 3). We are limited 
to an apprehension of the “ outward appearances ;” our knowledge 
is only that of the countryman; only the mechanician himself, 
only he who made the clock, knows its inner mechanism and the 
secret of its behavior. For us reality, whether in Nature or in 
ourselves, must remain a mere “ something” “ we-know-not-what.” 

Such are the chief forms which the doctrine of Relativity or 
Agnosticism has assumed in modern philosophy. But we must 
remember that the doctrine is not an original product of modern 
thought: we find it no less fully developed and no less clearly 
stated in ancient philosophy. Here, as elsewhere, in the “ things 
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of the mind,” the Greeks have been our teachers. Their problem 
was essentially the same as ours — the eternal problem of phi- 
losophy itself — the discovery of the reality that underlies the ap- 
pearance of things, the apprehension of things as they are and not 
merely as they seem. Philosophy begins with this distinction 
between Being and Seeming, and this distinction again is, on 
its other side, the distinction between Knowledge and Opinion 
(émornpy and dd), 

Greek philosophy started with an unsophisticated confidence in 
its own power to formulate the distinctions just referred to, and 
to substitute for the vagaries and eccentricities of individual opin- 
ion the unanimities of Knowledge, and for the shows and illusions 
of the one the reality and true being of the other. The effort re- 
sulted in a number of competing and contradictory interpretations 
of Reality, the main line of opposition being that between the 
Eleatic interpretation of Reality as restful and unitary Being and 
the Heraclitean rendering of it as a ceaseless and Protean process 
or Becoming. While the philosophers differed in their interpre- 
tation of reality, they were yet unanimous in their view of the 
essential distinction between knowledge and opinion. The Elea- 
tics and the Heracliteans alike agreed that the only true and valid 
apprehension of reality is through thought or reason, and both 
alike condemned the sensuous mode of apprehension as illusory 
opinion. Things seem to the senses, — appear as it were under a 
mask. ‘To know them as they are, we must take away the mask 
of sense, and think. The real is the rational, the insensible, “ that 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard.” 

To this distinction early Greek thought was pledged. There- 
fore when the Sophists came, and said that the distinction itself 
was an illusion, that things only seem and are not, or at any rate 
that we cannot transcend the seeming and know them as they 
really are, that we are the slaves of illusion, and that our intel- 
lectual emancipation is an impossible and fantastic dream, Greek 
philosophy was paralyzed. The blow was struck at its very life- 
centre, and for the time philosophy succumbed. This was the 
epoch of Greek agnosticism. The Sophists proclaimed the princi- 
ple of the relativity of knowledge, and thereby resolved knowledge 
into opinion. We know nothing: “Man is the measure of all 
things.” Things are to me as they seem to me: they are to you 
as they seem to you. There is no “truth:” what each man 
“troweth” is “ his truth.” There is no common measure; each 
individual is his own measure of reality. Knowledge, it had been 
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said, consists in rational thought ; but all thought, it now appears, 
can be reduced to sensation. I know the object only as it appears 
to my senses; it is a sensation, and nothing more, to me, and I 
can only speak of what it is to me. Abstract it from me, and it 
becomes unreal. Each individual percipient, therefore, is shut up 
in a world of his own; he has his own world, his own private and 
exclusive picture of a world. 

Greek philosophy recovered, it is true, from the blow which the 
Sophists dealt it ; brave efforts were made to reéstablish the old 
distinction between reality and appearance, knowledge and opin- 
ion; and the splendid creations of Greek idealism, the magnifi- 
cent efforts of Plato and Aristotle to know what the Sophists had 
proclaimed unknowable, were the result. Yet Greek philosophy 
ended in agnosticism. Plato, like his pre-Sophistic predecessors, 
made an absolute breach between thought and sense-perception. 
For him, too, the real was the rational, the supersensible, the 
metempirical, the unphenomenal. For him, too, sense was a veil 
that hid reality from our sight, a veil that must be rent in twain 
before man could enter the temple of truth and reality. This 
breach was never healed; and though Aristotle did his best to 
mediate a reconciliation of sense and reason, Greek philosophy 
ended in a revival of Platonism which out-Platoed Plato, in the 
doctrine that the divine and absolute reality transcends not merely 
sensation but rational thought itself, is the supra-rational as well 
as the supersensible, and is therefore to be apprehended not by 
knowledge, but by an ecstasy of religious emotion in which, ceas- 
ing to know and even to be, we close with “ all we flow from, soul 
in soul.” The Greeks therefore passed on the problem, still un- 
solved, to the modern world; and how the moderns have dealt 
with it, we have already seen. 

From this brief glance at its history, it will at once be felt that 
agnosticism is not a thing to be lightly brushed aside, or pooh- 
poohed as a fad of the nineteenth century, a fin de siécle affecta- 
tion which need not trouble the healthily-constituted intellectual 
man. It has all the dignity and prestige of ancient lineage; it 
is a characteristic and recurring phase of philosophical opinion ; 
it has been embraced neither hastily nor thoughtlessly, but deliber- 
ately and on clearly defined grounds. It deserves, therefore, from 
all thoughtful persons, careful and respectful consideration of its 
philosophical merits. I fear it is hardly respectful to attempt to 
discuss these merits in one short paper. If we are to do any- 
thing, however, it must be fundamental; and I wish to sketch 
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the metaphysical argument by which I am prepared to defend my 
own rejection of agnosticism. Let agnostics say what they will, 
agnosticism is a metaphysical position ; we must, therefore, ex- 
amine its metaphysical roots. 

The first root of agnosticism — there are two chief roots —is 
the absolute separation of the noumenal or essential from the 
phenomenal or empirical reality. This separation has been made 
again and again in the history of philosophy. It was made by 
Plato, in his doctrine of the transcendent or hyper-phenomenal 
(and un-phenomenal) essence; by Locke, in his theory of the 
unknown and unknowable substance, the basis of the qualities we 
know, but itself a “ we-know-not-what ;” by Kant, in his doc- 
trine of the Ding-an-sich, the Thing as it is in itself, “ behind the 
veil” of its apparent or phenomenal nature ; and, last of all, by 
Spencer, in his doctrine of the unknown and unknowable Power 
or Force, the Absolute, which conceals itself effectively behind 
those symbols which it communicates to us and the apprehension 
of which we falsely call knowledge. 

This distinction, thus variously formulated, it is of the very 
nature of philosophy to make in one form or another, and the 
successive formulations of it have great philosophical interest and 
importance. But to make the- distinction absolute is td destroy 
philosophy itself. That is just, of course, what our contemporary 
agnostics want to do; but such a merely negative result was 
hardly the aim of the great founders of the distinction — Plato, 
Locke and Kant. With what warrant, then, we must ask, is the 
distinction made absolute? I have mentioned great philosophic 
names on the one side; the mention of Aristotle and Hegel will 
be sufficient to remind the reader that there is a great argument 
for the other side as well. The common doctrine of Aristotle 
(against Plato) and of Hegel (against Kant) is that the Essence 
appears, that the Substance is qualified, that the Thing mani- 
fests itself as it is in itself; that the phenomenon, instead of 
being a mask or veil behind which Reality hides, is the revela- 
tion of Reality itself. Why should Reality be condemned to 
veil its face forever from us? Why should it not reveal itself ? 
Why should the empirical process negate rather than realise, 
essential reality? The argument has never been better put than 
by Berkeley in his criticism of Locke’s “ substance.” This, he 
says, is a mere “ something:” but a something which is not any- 
thing in particular is simply nothing. A witty critic of the Kan- 
tian doctrine of the “thing-in-itself” proclaimed the decease of 
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that doctrine in the following terms: “ Notice: the late Meta- 
physic is dead without heirs, and to-morrow all the things-in-them- 
selves shall be sold under the hammer.” I fancy Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Huxley must have been present at that auction, and have 
proved the highest bidders; they certainly secured the property, 
and all the “ good-will” of the business. Must we not rather 
say, with the poet Goethe : — 


Natur hat weder Kern noch Schale, 
Alles ist sie mit einem Male.! 


Should not the agnostic’s own doctrine of the relativity of know- 
ledge teach him to beware of making distinctions absolute? For 
us reality must have a kernel and a rind, a centre and a cir- 
cumference. But it has been well said that reality itself is a 
circle whose centre is everywhere and whose circumference is 
nowhere. If we really understand it, and just in so far as we do 
understand it, we may find the whole in every part, the essence 
in each most transitory and apparently insignificant appearance. 

Agnosticism rests upon a false, or at any rate inadequate, con- 
ception of the Infinite as the negation of the Finite. The finite 
world, the world of experience is regarded as the negation of the 
infinite reality, a negation which must itself be negated, if we would 
apprehend the Infinite as it is. But the finite world is our world, 
which we cannot transcend. Is it necessary absolutely to tran- 
scend it? In knowing the finite, are we not already in presence 
of the Infinite? If not, of course the Infinite is unknowable. 
But why not? Why should it be necessary, in order to reach 
the Infinite, to think away the finite? Rather is it not only by 
thinking the finite, that we can reach the Infinite? Faithfulness 
to finite empirical reality will alone lead us to its infinite heart 
and centre. Is it not most strange that the scientific agnostic, 
with all his zeal for “ facts,” should say that we are never in con- 
tact with facts, but only with symbols of an Unknown Reality ; 
that the agnostic should join hands with the mystic in his dispar- 
agement of the actual finite and phenomenal world, in his reduc- 
tion of experience itself to illusion? It is true that “things are 
not what they seem;” but that the appearance is, that it is a 
genuine manifestation of reality, we must believe. As against 
the dreamy, mystic transcendentalism of the agnostic, philosophy 
must vindicate the healthy empirical realism of science and of 
common sense. 


1 Nature has neither rind nor kernel ; she is both at once. 
VOL, 1. — NO. 11. 31 
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The other root of Agnosticism is the doctrine of the relativity 
or subjectivity of knowledge, the theory of the absolute distine- 
tion between the subject and the object. This doctrine also has 
been stated again and again in the history of philosophy, — by 
the Sophists, in their proclamation that “man is the measure ” 
and “things” but states of the knowing subject ; by Locke, who 
denied the reality of knowledge on the ground that knowledge is 
always of relations of ideas to one another, and we can never 
break through the charmed circle of ideas and compare the ideas 





with the reality which they represent ; by Hume, who denied our “— 


right to predicate any extra-ideal or objective reality at all, and 
resolved the object into the subject; by Kant, whose answer to 
Hume and to all skepticism consisted in the “ Copernican change 
of standpoint” from the object to the subject, and the essence of 
whose critical philosophy is that, since the subject makes its own 
object, or since the object known must conform to the knowing 
subject, we can never know the object as it is in itself ; and, finally, 
by Hamilton and Spencer, who maintain that, since to know is to 
condition, we can never know the Absolute or Unconditioned. 

In answer to this indictment of human knowledge, I would say 
first that it rests upon an erroneous conception of absolute reality. 
The entire theory follows from the definition of the Absolute as 
the Unconditioned or the Unrelated. Since to know is to con- 
dition or relate, such an absolute must be unknowable. I would, 
however, raise the previous question, whether such an Absolute is 
worth knowing. Is it not rather, as Hegel argues, only the caput 
mortuum of our own abstraction, that “something=nothing ” 
which is left after we have subtracted all predicates and qualities, 
and which we thereupon set up on the very throne of Being, the 
merest of all vacua, which yet we try to substantiate as alone truly 
existent? Surely the true Absolute, the true Noumenon, should 
rather be found in the completed system of relations than in the 
Unrelated ; surely in the progressive apprehension of universal 
relations we are gradually advancing in the knowledge of reality 
itself. 

Secondly I do not believe that the very process of knowledge is 
suicidal. The agnostic indictment, it is to be observed, is thor- 
ough-going. We know nothing. The full extent of the charge is 
concealed by the subtle phrase, “ only phenomena.” But to know 
“only phenomena,” or appearances (in which nothing appears, 
but behind which everything hides), is not to know at all. The 
very conception of knowledge is that it is the apprehension of 
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reality, not a mere subjective play of appearances. How the rela- 
tion of knowledge to reality is to be construed, is one of the most 
difficult problems of philosophy ; but that there is such a relation, 
or that there is such a thing as knowledge, must surely be the 
very datum of philosophy. To deny this would be to give one’s self 
up to absolute skepticism, and when one has done so, one ceases 
even to be agnostic, one loses the right to condemn, as well as to 
justify, one’s so-called knowledge. 

Thirdly and lastly, the entire argument rests upon a certain view 
- of the relation of the subject to the object, either the view of Nat- 
ural Dualism or of Critical Idealism. The former view is Locke’s, 
with the two mutually exclusive circles, of ideality and reality. On 
this view, I am shut up within the sphere of my own ideas, and 
no traveller ever comes from the other sphere — the sphere of 
reality — to give me tidings of that world. Whether, therefore, 
there is any conformity between the two spheres, I can never 
know, or how far: the dualism is absolute. Nor does Kant’s crit- 
ical idealism avail to bridge the .aterval between knowledge and 
reality. I know an object; yes, but what object? An object 
which is but the reflection of myself, an object which I have myself 
made, and which is therefore, after all, only me “writ large.” 
I cannot escape the fatal circle of my subjectivity ; the object as 
it is in itself, the real object, I can never know. We have seen 
that Kant is, in this doctrine of subjectivity, the great apostle of 
Agnosticism, and the question therefore comes to be: Is Kant’s 
“ Copernican change of standpoint” philosophically legitimate, 
or unwarranted and misleading? That the latter must be the 
final judgment of philosophy, I am firmly convinced. As against 
the Kantian a priori theory of knowledge, taken absolutely, we 
need a revival of empiricism; as against the critical idealism of 
Kant, we need a revival of realism. The function of the human 
mind is not to legislate for nature, or to dictate to the facts the 
order of their procession; but rather to recognize the structure of 
reality, to represent and interpret the order and relation really 
presented to it. The subject has to conform to the object, rather 
than the object to the subject. The “work of the mind” is not 
to read relations into the object, thus weaving a veil that must 
forever hide the object from its sight, but rather to reproduce the 
actual relations and the system of reality. 

The subject, again, does not stand entirely outside the reality 
it knows. Subject and object are, after all, both members of a 
common reality. The “chasm” between them is the invention of 
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philosophy, with its hard and fast distinctions. If the subject 
were absolutely external to the object, it would be difficult, if 
indeed it were possible at all, to connect the two. But man is 
not outside reality; he is not even a mere spectator, still less a 
dreamer without the walls of the real universe, dreaming about 
what goes on within. He is himself an integral part of reality, — 
nature’s child, living nature’s life. Far from his difficulty being 
to get inside reality, he cannot possibly get outside. The late 
Mr. Symonds describes the futility of man’s effort to know real- 
ity as “the egotism of Narcissus doting on his own perfections 
mirrored in the darkness of the river of the universe.” It is a 
well-turned phrase; but the answer is that man’s actual place is 
not even on the banks, “the river of the universe” does not 
flow past him ; his place is in the stream, he himself is part of 
it, and flows with it. In Mr. Symonds’ own words: “ Man is an 
integer in the universe, and his consciousness accordingly repre- 
sents a factor of the universal order.” Nor is he merely a part 
of the whole; in a sense in which Tennyson’s “little flower” is 
not, man is the whole in miniature, the microcosm, and in the 
little world of the human soul the great universe reports itself. 

Let me try, in closing, to gather up the truth and error of 
Agnosticism ; for here, as in all human things, we find truth with 
error mixed, and most difficult it is to sift the error from the 
truth, the truth from the error. One is tempted to think that 
we are all saying the same thing: “ Nur mit ein bischen andern 
Worten.” 

Words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


Agnosticism is really the misstatement and misconstruction of 
an essential and important truth. This truth is that the ultimate 
and absolute reality is “ unknowable,” as well as “ unknown,” in 
the sense that secondary reality is knowable, and partially known. 
If even the self, or finite human subject, cannot be known or “ pre- 
sented,” but remains the unphenomenal or unpresentable, if even 
“we are greater than we know,” surely God or the universal and 
infinite subject cannot be known in the sense that the various 
objects or “ phenomena” of our experience are known. The in- 
finite subject may still less than the finite subject be presented or 
objectified. To demand such a knowledge of God would be to 
demand that God, in order to be known, should cease to be God ; 
as to demand such a knowledge even of ourselves would be to 
demand that we should cease to be ourselves. He, like ourselves, 
is greater than we can ever know him to be. 
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Yet, if we must, with the agnostics, thus recognize a tran- 
scendent, metaphysical, or unphenomenai reality, we cannot rest 
in the agnostic dualism of the noumenal and phenomenal, or in 
the agnostic solution of the problem raised by this dualism. If 
the ultimate or divine reality is the unknowable, it is yet the 
corner-stone of all our knowledge, the keystone, without which 
the arch would fall to the ground. Whether, with Locke, we 
“guess” at the nature of the absolute, or, with Berkeley, have 
a “notion” of it, or, with Kant, “ think” and “ postulate” a real- 
ity, which we cannot “ know” and “ prove,” — in any case, if not 
in the ordinary phenomenal or presentational form of knowledge, 
then in some other mode or form of intellectual apprehension, 
must we persist in the effort to find out God. For only when we 
have found Him have we really found ourselves. 

I have indicated my grounds for dissenting from the agnostic 
interpretation of knowledge as merely “symbolic,” and for main- 
taining its real validity. If I am right in this view of knowledge, 
if we know reality at all, and are not confined within the play- 
world of our own ideas, —a world of shadows which do not even 
shadow forth the nature of reality,— then there is no absolute 
limit to our knowledge. Metaphysical knowledge is seen to be 
as legitimate as scientific knowledge; nay, scientific and meta- 
physical knowledge turn out to be essentially the same. The lat- 
ter is more speculative, less certain, less exact, than the former, 
but not therefore less legitimate. To exclude metaphysical know- 
ledge, or knowledge of absolute reality, would be to sound the 
death-knell of science as well as of philosophy; as soon as science 
realizes that it is not science or real knowledge, the springs of 
scientific activity would be sapped. 

Agnosticism is an exaggerated statement of the actual and in- 
evitable finitude and imperfection of human knowledge. , It well 
becomes us all to join in the agnostic confession, Jgnoramus ; 
but shall we add et ignorabimus? In a sense we may and must ; 
in a sense we must admit that the task of knowledge can never 
be completed. But it is the very possession of an intellectual 
ideal that enables us thus to condemn our actual attainment in 
knowledge. Socrates said long ago that man’s best knowledge 
was a knowledge of his ignorance. But even to know our igno- 
rance is to know, and to have an ideal is the first step towards its 
attainment. To know our limitations is to have already, in a very 
real sense, transcended them. Even the discovery that we did 
not know anything in any measure would be at least the discovery 
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that we knew that. Thus Agnosticism must, in the end, either 
contradict itself or recognize the deeper truth implied in its own 
theory. 

As a record of intellectual fact, Agnosticism may be true. Even 
then, it is only one side of the shield ; there is science as well as 
nescience ; there is success as well as failure. Our clear think- 
ing, our intellectual understanding of the universe, may always be 
rounded with mystery. It may be that “ Man’s measures cannot 
mete the immeasurable All.” But, even for us, the universe is 
not an impenetrable mystery, an absolute enigma, a mere x. In 
failure, whether moral or intellectual, which knows itself to be 
failure, there is the seed of ultimate success; in defeat, which 
knows itself to be defeat, there is the prophecy of future triumph. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 

Enough that He heard it once; we shall hear it by and by. 
And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 

For the fullness of the days? Have we withered or agonized ? 


Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be prized ? 


Is not the horizon of mystery that shuts in our little know- 
ledge always receding? Is not man steadily, however slowly, 
conquering the, territory of the unknown, and thereby demon- 
strating that it is not the territory of the unknowable? The 
conquests of thought are permanent and irreversible as the con- 
quests of the Roman arms. Truly there is still very much land 
to be possessed ; yet as the years go on we are discovering more 
and more that we are not strangers and foreigners, but that 
the universe is the home of our spirits, that we are akin to the 
Being that lives and moves in all living things, “all objects of all | 
thought ;” more and more we seem to feel, throbbing within our- 
selves, the pulse-beats of the heart of the Eternal, and to catch, 
when our ears are touched to listen to it, the unspeakable har- 
mony into which have melted all the discords of our world. 


JAMES SETH. 
Brown UNIversity, Provipence, R. I. 
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GIORDANO BRUNO’S “EXPULSION OF THE BEAST 
TRIUMPHANT.” 


Amone the pioneers of human thought whose memories our 
time has rescued from unmerited oblivion, Giordano Bruno stands 
conspicuous. Born in 1548, he was burned by order of the In- 
quisition in 1600. Coming at the period when Protestantism 
had finally established itself in northern Europe, and when Ca- 
tholicism, unable to crush it out, had, at the Council of Trent, 
decreed “no compromise,” Bruno treated with equal scorn the 
upholders of both the old and the new religion. By tempera- 
ment, he could not conform. He saw too clearly the insufficiency 
and contradictions in any orthodox creed, and he could not 
refrain from saying so. He was one of those rare beings who, 
in the presence of the universe, find all classification, all limit- 
ing definitions, intolerably inadequate ; he was a heretic, a seeker 
after truth, whose daring exploration blazed the way for the 
builders of a wider orthodoxy. As much by what he shatters as 
by what he suggests must we value him, — by the penetration of 
his separate thoughts, rather than by the permanent applicability 
of his whole system of thought. 

The most popular, if not the most important of Bruno’s Italian 
writings is his “ Expulsion of the Beast Triumphant,” — a vast, 
strange work, which comes to us swaddled in the rhetorical and 
scholastic garb of the sixteenth century, but which still reveals a 
mighty heart, and a soul in which brood deep thoughts concerning 
the destiny of man, the order of the universe and the Nature of 
God. No satire more powerful—not even that of Rabelais — 
was written during the Renaissance. Under a thin disguise of 
allegory — put on to allow him to say what, if said nakedly, 
would have brought him the sooner to the stake — Bruno exposes 
the inadequacy of all anthropomorphic religion, whether Christian 
or Pagan, Hebrew or Mahometan. Outwardly he seems to be 
ridiculing the exploded polytheism of classic Greece and Rome ; 
inwardly, he aims at overthrowing the worship of any god made 
in the likeness of man, and at substituting for such a personal 
deity the reign of ethical truth, impersonal and everlasting. As 
the mass of mankind are still at the anthropomorphic stage in 
religion, Bruno’s “ Expulsion of the Beast Triumphant” has a 
direct application to-day, and is not merely one of those products 
of an outgrown period to be read, if read at all, for their antiqua- 
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rian interest. I propose, therefore, to present as briefly as possi- 
ble Bruno’s satire; but, while endeavoring to make it readily 
intelligible to a modern reader, as an exact translation could not 
be, I shall guard against importing into his thoughts modern con- 
notations which do not belong there, and from cumbering this 
paraphrase with criticism of my own.! 

Bruno spent some time in England about 1580, and he dedi- 
eates his work to Sir Philip Sidney, “ of truly heroic disposition.” 
In this dedication he states that Jove, “who represents each one 
of us,” and also typifies the Supreme Being as then worshiped, 
after a long reign of sensuality and unreason, becomes suddenly 
aware that he is growing old, and that Fate, to whom he also is sub- 
ject, will dethrone him and his Olympian comrades, and will set 
up worthier deities in their stead. Smitten by this premonition of 
decay, Jove resolves to make what reparation he can by expelling 
from heaven the evidences of lust and misrule and folly, and to 
replace them by the virtues too long neglected. The description 
of this reform is given in three dialogues, in which Sofia, or Wis- 
dom, reports to Saulino, a philosopher, the news as it is brought 
to her by Mercury. 

Wisdom at first lays down one of Bruno’s radical principles, 
“that the beginning, middle and end — the birth, growth and per- 
fection — of all we see is by contraries, through contraries, in con- 
traries, to contraries,” —change and variety being the laws of 
life, the sources of pleasure, the necessary conditions of develop- 
ment. Latterly, Jove himself has waked up to this truth. He 
will have no more of those lascivious metamorphoses into swans, or 
eagles, or satyrs ; Vulcan shall close his stithy on holy days ; Bac- 
chus and his crew shall confine their jollity to the Carnival season ; 
Cupid is forbidden to wander about in the presence of men, heroes 
and gods, without his breeches, as is his custom, and he is en- 
joined no longer to offend the eyesight of the heavenly company 
by showing his nakedness on the Milky Way, or in the Olympian 
Senate, but for the future to go clothed — at least from the 
waist downwards. Ganymede, and Hyacinth the lover of Apollo, 
and all the other young persons of doubtful morals have fallen 
into disfavor. The day before yesterday, the anniversary of the 
victory of the gods over the giants, all this came about. When 
Venus approached the loud-thundering Father, to caress him, she 
was rebuked by him. “It is no time for caresses,” said he ; “ you 


1 In an article published in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1890, will 
be found a summary of Bruno’s life and doctrines. 
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imagine that once young means always young ; whereas, age steals 
upon us, too. I am become like A’sop’s old lion, whom the ass 
kicks with impunity, and the monkey insults with grimaces. 
There, where I had oracles most noble, and temples and altars, 
now, — these being overthrown and most unworthily profaned, — 
in their place they have set up shrines and statues to certain ones 
whom I am ashamed to name, because they are worse than our 
satyrs and fauns and other half-beasts, nay, viler than the Egyp- 
tian crocodiles. To our nostrils comes no longer the smoke of 
roasting done in our service on the altars; and if, now and then, 
we desire to smell it, we must visit our kitchens, like pastry-cook 
gods. Behold how my body dries, and humors seethe in my brain ; 
my joints stiffen and my teeth drop; my flesh turns golden, and 
my locks turn silvery; my eyelids are swollen, and my vision con- 
tracts ; my wind grows feeble, and my cough increases. You see, 
therefore, dear sister, how the traitor, Time, masters us — how we 
are all subject to mutation; and what most afflicts us is, that we 
have neither certitude nor hope of recovering that very estate in 
which we were once. Only Truth, with absolute Virtue, is im- 
mortal; and though sometimes she falls or is submerged, neces- 
sarily, at the appointed hour, she rises, her handmaiden Wisdom 
stretching her arm to her.” 

So Jove speaks to Venus, instead of welcoming her kisses, or 
joining her in the dance ; and immediately after dinner, he sum- 
mons all the gods and goddesses to a council. Momus, god of 
mockery and satire, objects that the time is unpropitious, and 
hints that the Great Father has drunk too freely of nectar, which 
makes some merry and some melancholy. But Jove heeds not 
the banter, and he announces immediately that matters of such 
gravity await decision that the customary after-dinner revels 
must be postponed. It will be better to hear and discuss the sad 
news, having eaten, than on an empty stomach. Then he attacks 
the business boldly. ‘ To-day,” he says, “ we celebrate our vic- 
tory over the giants, yet by the very mice of the Earth are we 
despised and abused ; and with reason, because the firmament 
itself bears witness to our misdeeds. Why is the Dolphin, joined 
on the north by Capricorn, master of fifteen stars? He is there, 
so that all the world may contemplate the assumption of him 
who was a good broker, not to say pander, between Neptune and 
Amphitrite. For what reason does Sagittarius usurp one and 
thirty stars? Because he was the son of Euschemia, nurse of the 
Muses. Why is Orion, all armed for single combat, with wide- 
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stretched arms, studded with thirty-eight stars, in the eastern 
latitude near Taurus? He stands there simply by Neptune’s 
caprice. Behold, O gods, our works! behold our egregious handi- 
work, with which we make ourselves honored in heaven! You see 
what fine productions, not much unlike those which children are 
wont to make, when, striving to imitate the works of their elders, 
they build with clay, dough, twigs, sticks and straws. Do you 
think we shall not be called to account for all this? Errors, due 
to frailty or to injudicious levity, can be suffered and easily con- 
doned: but what mercy, what pity shall be shown to errors which 
are committed by those who, appointed presidents of justice, 
contribute by their most criminal faults even greater errors in 
honoring, rewarding and exalting in heaven crimes and criminals 
together? I confess my sins, O gods; mine and yours cannot be 
hidden. Let us provide, therefore, for our future; because, 
although Fate has not granted that we should not fall, yet it has 
granted that we may rise. Let us be converted to Justice, in de- 
parting from which we departed from ourselves, so that, being no 
longer gods, we are no longer ourselves. And first of all let us 
reform ourselves in heaven, which, intellectually, is within us, and 
then in the sensible world which presents itself corporeally to 
our eyes. If we would alter our condition, let us change our 
manners! Let us purify the inner affection, and the outward 
reformation will be easy! I perceive that you desire to do this: 
three days hence we will meet again and confer upon the speedy 
cleansing of our celestial abodes.” 

At the appointed time the gods reconvene. The examination 
begins with the northern part of the firmament. “ What dis- 
position will you make of the Bear?” asks Jove. Momus replies 
that the gods have long been disgusted that the most illustrious 
position should be occupied by that beast, and that the star to 
which all sailors in earth and all contemplators in heaven look 
for guidance should be placed in her tail, to satisfy one of Juno’s 
whims; because Nature, which probably is better informed than 
Juno, has denied a tail to bears. Therefore let the creature be 
removed. “Away with it, whithersoever you please,” says Jove, 
“either to the bearish English or to the Orsini or Cesarini of 
Rome — for she enjoys a city life.’ ‘Let her be shut up in 
the cloisters at Berne,” pleads Juno. ‘“ Anywhere she chooses,” 
Jove continues, “so long as she vacates that most eminent seat, 
which I desire Truth to oceupy henceforth.” ‘But what shall we 
do with the Great Bear?” Momus asks. “ As she is old, let her 
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go as chaperon to the little one, and take care that she does n’t 
corrupt her.” ‘ How shall we dispose of the Dragon?” says 
Mars. “Qh, he’s a useless beast!” exclaims Momus; “ we’ll 
send him to Ireland, or to one of the Orcades, to pasture.” In 
place of the Dragon, Jove decrees that Prudence shall sit. Then 
they dispatch Cepheus, and summon Wisdom to succeed him. 
Jove next decides that Law shall occupy the seat from which 
they dismiss Arctophylax, but that the Northern Crown shall re- 
main till some invincible hero shall deserve it by bringing peace 
to afflicted Europe. “To effect that, ’t were enough,” quoth 
Momus, “to put an end to that cowardly sect of pedants who, 
without well-doing, according to law divine and natural, esteem 
themselves and wish to be esteemed worshipers pleasing to the 
gods. They say that to do good is good, to do wrong is bad; but 
no matter how much good one may do, or how much evil one may 
not do, that one does not so become worthy and pleasing in the 
sight of the gods, but by hoping and believing according to their 
catechism. The worst is, that they defame us, saying that this is 
an institution of the gods, and with this they blame deeds and 
fruits, even dubbing them defects and vices. They heed not 
righteous acts. Further, whilst they pretend that their whole 
care is concerning things invisible, which neither they nor any 
one else ever understood, they say that to acquire that knowledge 
only destiny suffices, — destiny which is inscrutable, — by means 
of certain favors and fantasies, on which the gods especially feed.” 
“Then,” says Mercury, “since there is not freedom of choice, 
those who are predestined to regard good works as unnecessary 
ought not to be wroth with those who are predestined to assert 
that good works are as necessary as faith.” ‘ All who have natu- 
ral judgment,” says Apollo, “judge the laws to be good because 
they have for their object practice, and those are best which give 
occasion to the best practice. Some laws are accorded by us, 
some are framed by men, for the convenience of human life ; and 
since some men never see the fruit of their merits in this life, 
there is promised them the good and evil, the reward and pun- 
ishment, of another life, according to their works. Of all who 
believe and teach otherwise, these alone deserve to be driven 
from heaven and earth, and to be exterminated as the plague of 
the world, not more worthy of mercy than are wolves, bears and 
serpents.” Saturn maintains that this idle race, who rely for 
salvation upon faith instead of virtuous acts, should, after their 
death, inhabit the bodies of swine, or of oysters, for many hun- 
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dred years; but Mercury replies, that in justice the punishment 
of idleness should be toil. “Therefore it will be better that they 
become asses, whereby they may keep their ignorance and be cut 
off from idleness, and in reward for continuous work have scanty 
hay and straw for food, and many a cudgeling for guerdon.” 
All the gods approve; Jove consents, adding that this particular 
crown shall be replaced by an ideal crown from which infinite 
others shall proceed, and that the ideal sword be joined with it. 
By which Jove means universal judgment. 

Momus now points to Hercules, and asks Jove, “ What shall we 
do with that bastard of yours?” Thereupon Jove feels compassion 
for the hero, who, he says, is not blamable for his origin, and who 
bore himself nobly upon earth. Chance made him human; by 
his own deeds he approved himself a worthy son of Jove ; still, 
although no exception can be made in his favor, when he returns 
to earth he shall have honor and reputation not less than if he 
remained in heaven. “I ordain that he be a sort of terrestrial 
god.” “So be it!” exclaim many of the gods. “ Many new mon- 
sters have arisen down there,” continues Jove ; “let him abolish 
them !” 

When Wisdom had reached this point in her narration she 
beheld Mercury approaching; so-she bade Saulino farewell till 
the morrow, and turned to greet the celestial messenger. He told 
her that he could not long delay, being on an errand to earth. 
“What business have you there?” asked Wisdom. “Jove has 
commanded,” Mercury explains, “ that to-day at noon two melons 
among the others in Franzino’s melon-patch become perfectly ripe, 
but that they be not picked until three days hence, when they 
won’t be good to eat. He wills further that Albenzio’s wife Nasta, 
while crimping her forehead curls, shall, from having heated the 
iron too hot, burn fifty-seven hairs, but not her head, and that this 
time she shall not swear when she smells the singeing, but bear it 
patiently. Further, that at fifteen minutes past twelve, by a move- 
ment of the tongue, which she shall have rubbed over her palate 
for the fourth time, Fiurulo’s old woman shall lose her third molar 
tooth on her right-hand under jaw, that shall drop without bleed- 
ing or pain, because it has reached the end of its aching, which 
has lasted just seventeen annual lunar revolutions. Also, that of 
seven moles which started four days ago from the bowels of the 
earth, taking different roads upward, two shall come to the sur- 
face at the same time, one at exactly noon, another fifteen minutes 
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one foot and half an inch, in the garden of Anton Fainano ; the 
time and place of the others will be decreed hereafter.” 

Wisdom was surprised at this list of special providences. She 
wished to know how Mercury would have time to accomplish not 
only these but innumerable others; so he explained to her the 
relation of the infinite to the finite. Jove is not, as some philoso- 
phers presume, overburdened with cares. He “does all without 
occupation, solicitude and hindrance, because he has numberless 
species and infinite individuals; he foresees, in issuing his com- 
mand, and having issued his command, — not in a certain suc- 
cessive order, but in a twinkling and simultaneously, and he does 
not operate by efficient causes one by one, with many actions, and 
by these actions come to infinite acts; but the whole past, present 
and future he creates with one act, simple and single. Unity is 
in infinite number, and infinite number in unity. Where there 
is not unity there is no number, finite or infinite; where there 
is number there must be unity. Therefore, he who, not acciden- 
tally (like some particular intellects), but essentially (like the 
Universal Intelligence), comprehends unity, comprehends the unit 
and number, finite and infinite, the end and term of all; and he 
ean do all, not only in the universal, but in the particular besides. 
And this I am constrained to reveal to you,” Mercury added, 
“lest, through the many afflictions by which you are perturbed, 
you be too easily lured to ponder not too piously the government 
of the gods: a government which, at the end of ends, is just 
and sacrosanct, although things may appear, as you see, very con- 
fused. Do not suppose that anything in the universe is trivial ; 
every meanest thing is most important in the order of the whole 
and of the universe; for the great things are composed of the 
small, and the small of the least, and these of individuals and 
minims. Divine cognition does not resemble ours, whicli follows 
after things; but it precedes things, and is in all of them, so that, 
if it were not found in them, there would be neither primary nor 
secondary causes.” Upon this, after a few parting words, Mer- 
cury sets forth on his mission. 

Wisdom opens her second dialogue with Saulino, by stating in 
very noble language why Truth is entitled to the most eminent 
post in Heaven. “Truth is that entity which is inferior to none 
other: because, if you would imagine anything before Truth, you 
must suppose it to be other than Truth; therefore it cannot be 
true, and must be false, nothing, non-existent. Nor can anything 
be after Truth; because if it comes after, it must come without 
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her. So Truth is before all things, with all things and after all 
things. She is ideal, natural and rational ; metaphysical, physi- 
eal and logical. But truly this Truth which you perceive by the 
senses, and are able to understand by the height of your intellect, 
is not the supreme and primal Truth, but a certain figure and 
image and splendor of that, which is superior to Jove, the frequent 
theme of our discourse and the subject of our metaphors.” 

“ Most worthily!” exclaims Saulino: “because Truth is the 
most sincere, the most divine cause of all: nay, the divinity and 
sincerity, the goodness and beauty of all things, is Truth, which 
neither through violence is taken away, nor through antiquity 
becomes corrupt, nor through veiling is diminished, nor through 
communication is dissipated ; for the sense does not confound her, 
nor time set wrinkles on her face, nor space hide her, nor night 
interrupt her, nor darkness conceal her; but, by being more and 
more assailed, more and more she revives and grows ; without de- 
fender and protector she defends herself, and therefore she loves 
the fellowship of the few and wise, she hates the multitude, she 
reveals herself to those only who seek her for herself, and will not 
be declared to those who do not humbly lay themselves bare before 
her, nor to those who with fraud approach her; and therefore she 
dwells most lofty, where all look and few see.” 

Wisdom next describes Prudence, who has a two-fold nature, 
being called Providence in so far as she influences and abides in 
superior principles, and Prudence, in so far as she operates through 
us. Wisdom, also, is a twin — the one supra-celestial and ultra- 
mundane, light and eye; the other, earthly and inferior, but a 
participant in Truth ; not the sun, — but the earth, the moon, and 
the star which shines by his light. The former is invisible, incom- 
prehensible, indescribable, above, within and beyond everything ; 
the latter is personified in heaven, illustrated by men of genius, 
communicated by words, set forth by the arts, burnished by dis- 
cussions, outlined by writings. Woe to those who do not seek her 
for herself, or for the supreme virtue and love of the Deity, who 
transcends every Jove and every heaven, but to sell her for money, 
or honors, or other kind of gain; or not so much because they 
desire to learn, as because they wish to be deemed learned ; or to 
detract and wrangle. Those who seek her to edify themselves are 
prudent ; the others, who study her to edify their neighbors, are 
humane; those who seek her absolutely, are curious ; those who 
inquire out of love for the supreme and prime verity, are wise, 
and consequently happy. “ But why,” asks Saulino, “ is there so 
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great a diversity among those who possess Wisdom? Why do 
some who possess most seem least edified?” ‘“ Whence does it 
happen,” Wisdom replies, “that the sun does not warm all those 
it shines upon, and that sometimes it heats those least on whom it 
shines brightest ?” 

They then discuss Law, to whom Jove has assigned a position 
near Truth, Prudence and Wisdom. Law can encounter indig- 
nity only when she follows one of two paths, “ of which one is 
that of Iniquity, commanding and proposing unjust things, the 
other is that of Difficulty, commanding and proposing impossible 
things, which are also unjust; because there are two hands by 
which Laws can enforce every statute: Justice is one, Possibility 
the other; and of these, one moderates the other, since although 
many things are possible which are not just, nothing is just which 
is not possible. So no law ought to be accepted which is not con- 
formable to the practice of the human race.” Next by implica- 
tion Bruno, speaking through Saulino, condemns celibacy, as an 
unnatural and arbitrary law, imposed by the Church of Rome 
upon its clergy. 

From Law, Wisdom passes on to Justice, upon whom Jove has 
enjoined the defense and care of the true law, and the destruction 
of the iniquitous and false, bidding her further to kindle, as far 
as she can, in human breasts the appetite for glory, because this is 
that sole and most efficacious incentive which is wont to impel 
men, and to heat them for those heroic deeds which increase, 
preserve and fortify the commonwealth. “ But,” Saulino objects, 
“those of the counterfeit religion call all these glories vain ; say- 
ing that we must glory in I know not what cabalistic tragedy.” 
“ Never believe,” Wisdom replies, “that the gods in any way take 
interest in those things in which no man is interested; for the 
gods heed only that by which they may aid men ; they are: moved, 
and angered, by no word, deed or thought of theirs, except in so 
far as it may lessen that respect by which republics endure. The 
gods would not be gods, if they took pleasure or displeasure, sad- 
ness or joy, from anything men say or do. So that it is an un- 
worthy, stupid, profane and blameworthy thing to suppose that 
the gods desire the reverence, fear, love, worship and respect of 
men, for any other good end and usefulness, save of men them- 
selves ; because, being most glorious in themselves, and incapable 
of having their glory augmented from without, they have made 
the laws not so much for receiving glory as for communicating 
glory to men. Jove wills that, comparatively, the greatest errors 
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are those which harm the commonwealth ; the lesser, those which 
harm our neighbors ; the least, those which happen between two 
persons ; and as nothing he judges that fault which works no bad 
example or bad effect, but springs from an accidental impulse in 
the temperament of the individual. He approves penitence, but 
not equally with innocence; he approves faith, but not equally 
with doing ; so of confession, in respect to correcting and abstain- 
ing; he does not decree that a man who vainly tames his body 
shall sit next to one who bridles his spirit ; he does not distinguish 
customs and religion so much by variety of gowns and differences 
of garb, as by the good and more good habits of virtue and disci- 
pline; he praises less one who may have healed a vile and worth- 
less cripple, who is worth little or nothing more being healed, than 
another who may have freed his country, or reformed a disturbed 
mind. Dear to the gods are they who employ the perfection of 
their own and other minds, who serve the community, and who 
expressly attend to acts of magnanimity, justice and mercy.” 

Saulino next inquires if Jove has issued a special decree against 
the temerity of those grammarians [Protestants] who now in- 
crease in Europe. “Observe,” replies Wisdom, “ whether, whilst 
they say they wish to reform the deformed religions and laws, 
they do not spoil all the good there is in them, and confirm and 
lift to the stars all that is perverse and vain. Do they bring 
other fruits, except of breaking up assemblies; dissipating con- 
cords ; dissolving unions; making sons to rebel against their 
fathers, servants against their masters, subjects against their su- 
periors ; sowing schisms between people and people, race and 
race, comrade and comrade, brother and brother; and splitting 
up families, cities, republics and kingdoms? Do they, whilst 
they greet with peace, bring wherever they enter the knife of 
division? Whilst they declare themselves the ministers of one 
who raises the dead and heals the infirm, is it not they who, beyond 
all others whom earth feeds, wound the healthy and butcher the 
living, not so much with fire and sword, as with their baleful 
tongue? They talk of peace and concord, — they, among a 
thousand of whom you will not find one who has not framed a 
catechism of his own! and who does not destroy to-day what he 
wrote yesterday!” “We shall soon see,” says Saulino, sarcasti- 
cally, “ how dexterous these fellows are in acquiring an ell of earth, 
who are so effusive and prodigal in bestowing the kingdoms of the 
heavens! ” 

When the gods next met, Gods Riches and Poverty were 
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heard. Fortune, then, came arrogantly forward. It would be 
pusillanimous for her to keep silence, she said, after Riches and 
Poverty had spoken boldly. “Iam that goddess divine and ex- 
cellent, as much desired as sought, and held so dear, instead of 
whom Jove most frequently is thanked. Riches proceed from 
my open hand, but if I close my palms, all the world weeps, and 
cities, kingdoms, empires are turned upside down. How often, 
too, have I control over Reason, Truth, Justice and other gods!”’ 
Momus objected to all this and much more, that the other gods 
claimed a seat in heaven on the plea of good deeds, whereas For- 
tune admitted to having wrought evil. ‘“ Although that were true,” 
said she, “it was not evil; because when Fate determines, it is 
well done, and were my nature venomous like that of the viper, 
it would not be my fault, but Nature’s. Besides, nothing is abso- 
lutely bad; because the viper is not deadly and poisonous to the 
viper, nor the lion to the lion, dragon to dragon, bear to bear ; 
but each thing is bad in respect to some other, just as you, virtuous 
gods, are evil towards the vicious. Therefore, I, — Fortune, — 
though I seem evil towards some, am divining good to others. How 
many excellent philosophers, such as Empedocles and Epicurus, 
attribute more to me than to Jove himself!” She defended her 
cause stoutly, and when Minerva taunted her with blindness, she 
replied that she had a good ear and intellect, nevertheless ; and 
that, after all, eyes are not the most necessary organs. Were 
not Democritus, and Tiresias, and Homer, and many, many others, 
illustrious by their wisdom or virtue, blind? “ Blindness robs me 
of nothing, absolutely nothing, needed for the perfection of my 
being ;” she continued, “ Eyes are made to distinguish and know 
differences, — I will not stop to show how often judges are de- 
ceived by them, — but I am Justice itself, I need not distinguish ; 
but, as all things are really one substance, so it is my duty to 
place all in a certain equality, to esteem all alike, and to be not 
more prompt in beholding or calling one than another, and not 
more disposed to regale one than another, or more inclined to- 
wards the nearest than towards the distant. I see not mitres, 
togas, crowns, arts, geniuses; I perceive not merits and demerits ; 
they are accidents, not essences. So, I am perfectly fair. I put 
all in an urn, shake them up, and the hazard to him who gets it! 
and who gets the good, well for him —and who gets the bad, ill 
for him. True, they complain bitterly of the hand which draws 
those unequal lots, but, O gods, that comes from your inequality, 
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because Wisdom does not communicate herself to all in equal 
measure ; Temperance dwells in few ; Goodness gives her largess 
unequally ; the Truth shows herself to very few. Thus you other 
good deities are niggardly and most partial, causing the very 
inequalities you charge me with. Prudence throws but three 
names into the urn; Truth barely one, or none; yet you expect 
me, who am impartial, to choose one of those sooner than one of 
900,000 others. Do you make all men equal in virtue and un- 
derstanding, and then I shall draw none but good lots, and reward 
none but the worthy.” “ Nevertheless,” Momus argued, “ you 
would still be unjust : because, although everybody might be worthy 
of a duchy, let us say, you would make only one a duke!” For- 
tune, smiling, answered: “ You talk of what I would be, not of 
what I am: let us deal with facts, and not with suppositions. You 
admit that I am just, but would be unjust; you, gods, are unjust, 
and would be just. As for that duchy, it would be plainly impos- 
sible for all to have it,—the impossible regards neither justice 
nor injustice; but it is possible that all should have an equal 
chance to win it, and that I would impartially give them.” 
* Fortune has argued right cleverly,” quoth Jove, “and well 
deserves a seat in heaven! But since she is in all concerns, she 
shall not be restricted to a single abode, neither here nor on earth. 
Let the habitations of the others be open to her; since all obeys 
the destiny of mutation, all passes through the urn, through the 
revolution, and through the hand of your excellency.” 

After this decision, with which none of the gods quarreled, 
Jove assigned Hercules’ seat to Strength. Then in place of the 
Lyre, Memory and the Nine Muses — Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Music, Logic, Poesy, Astrology, Physic, Metaphysic and Ethic 
were established. Next, Perseus had honorable dismissal, being 
commanded to return to Earth and slay the new Gorgons there. 
Instead of him, Diligence (or Industry) occupied the shining 
constellation. “Overcome all things, even thyself!” said Jove; 
“ toil, but without knowing that thou toilest! The highest per- 
fection is not to feel weariness and pain, when we are enduring 
weariness and pain. Up then! if thou be a virtue, busy not thy- 
self with base things, nor with frivolous, nor with vain things! 
Difficulty shall flee thee. Thou shalt drive off misfortune, and 
seize fortune by the forelock! Vigilance be thy sentinel, to guard 
thee against foolish undertakings, to warn thee that it is more 
grievous to have used thine arms in vain, than with hands full to 
have carried stones.” Diligence accepted her mission nobly, ex- 
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claiming: “ Why do we idle and sleep in life, when we must, alas! 
idle so much and sleep so long in death? For even though we 
expect another life, or other mode of being ourselves, it will not 
be this same life of ours: for this passes away forever, and hopes 
for no return. Hope, why dost thou not spur me; why dost thou 
not incite me? Come, bid me to await a happy result from diffi- 
culties, if I be not too hasty, or cease from my work too soon ; 
do not allow me to promise myself rewards for as long as I may 
live, but for as long as I shall live nobly!” 

Mercury now appears, saying that he was sent by Jove to 
repair the destruction wrought by Discord in the Parthenopean 
Kingdom. Boundless Avarice, which works under the pretext of 
wishing to maintain religion, was the cause. As a remedy she 
** would increase the punishment of the delinquents, so that many 
innocents suffer the same penalty as one criminal; and thus the 
prince grows fatter and fatter.” Wisdom says: “’T is natural 
that sheep, which have a wolf for governor, should be punished 
by being devoured by him;” and Mercury replies, “ But it is 
doubtful whether sometimes merely his great hunger and gluttony 
do not make them culpable. And it is against every law that 
through the fault of their father, the lambs and their mother 
should be punished.” Wisdom continues: “ Verily, I have never 
found such a judgment, except among savage barbarians; I think 
it was first discovered among the Jews, for they are a race so 
pestilent, leprous, and generally so pernicious, that they deserve 
to be blotted out rather than born.” 

Betimes next morning, Wisdom continues her dialogue with 
Saulino, saying that Diligence had scarcely finished, and was 
moving toward the place quitted by Perseus, when Idleness in- 
sisted on being heard. But Jove decreed that Idleness should 
never be pleasurable and honored, except as a change from Toil, 
or as giving Diligence the opportunity to meditate fresh achieve- 
ments. “I depute you to be master of old age, whose eyes you 
shall often turn backward, and if she have not left worthy traces, 
you shall cause her to be uneasy and sad, and to dread the coming 
judgment and the impending season, which lead to the inexorable 
tribunal of Rhadamanthus ; and thus she shall feel the horrors of 
death, before death comes.” So Idleness was dispatched. 

“We must dispose of the other seats more rapidly,” quoth Sat- 
urn, “ for the evening approaches.” Most of the gods showed their 
approval by a nod, and the proceedings were more active. I must 
pass over much, but you must hear what Jove said about Germany. 
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“It is the dear delightful country,” said he, “where sauce-pans 
are shields, pots and kettles are helmets, bones sheathed in salt 
meat are swords, tumblers, jugs and goblets are trumpets, kegs 
and barrels are drums, the drinking-table is the battle-field ; where 
wine-cellars, dramshops and taverns are the fortresses, bulwarks, 
castles and bastions. The people there have generally eye-troubles, 
and drink incomparably more than they eat. Nevertheless, I send 
the Eagle to Germany, and in place of him here stablish Magna- 
nimity, Magnificence and Generosity.” In place of Pegasus, Jove 
summoned Divine Rapture and Prophecy; for Andromeda, he 
substituted Hope, “that most holy buckler of the human heart, 
that divine corner-stone of all the edifices of goodness, that most 
staunch shelter to Truth; ” the Triangle he caused to give way to 
Good Faith and Sincerity. “Behold,” said Minerva, “to what a 
pass the world is reduced, where it has become a habit and proverb, 
that to reign one must not keep faith, and that it is right to de- 
ceive him who deceives.” “ I decree that this be not lawful,” said 
Jove sternly, “although it be the law of some beastly and bar- 
barous Jew or Saracen [Bruno means the Jesuits], and not of a 
civilized and heroic Greek or Roman, that sometimes and with 
some persons, merely for selfish convenience, it is proper to keep 
faith, making her the ministry of tyranny and treachery.” Saulino 
interrupts to say, “ There is not, Wisdom, an offense more in- 
famous, rascally and unworthy of pity, than this which is done to 
one man by another, because one has trusted the other and been 
deceived by him!” 

Wisdom continues: The gods next took counsel concerning the 
Ram, whom Jove relegated to England, where his breed is so 
handsome, white and fat; the Bull was allowed to follow him, 
unless he preferred to dwell in Turin. In their place came Em- 
ulation and Zeal. Over Capricorn there was much discussion. 
Momus declared that he had led the Egyptians to honor the living 
images of beasts. ‘That seems not a crime to me,” Jove re- 
plied, “ because animals and plants are the living effects of Na- 
ture, who is, as you ought to know, nothing else than God in things. 
Nevertheless, divers living things represent divers Gods and 
Powers ; because, besides absolute existence, which they have, they 
share the existence communicated to all things, according to their 
measure and capacity. Hence all is God, though not totally, but 
he is in all things more or less. Therefore you will find Mars 
more efficaciously in some natural substance, — as in the viper, 
or scorpion, or onion,—than in any sort of picture or statue. 
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Thus let the crocus, the narcissus, the heliotrope, the cock, the 
lion, remind you of the Sun ; thus should all things reveal to you 
in some degree some of the gods.” “ That is true,” Momus added. 
“ But this I deplore, that some senseless and stupid idolaters seek 
for the divinity, of which they have no conception, in the carcases 
of dead, inanimate things” [Catholic worship of relics]. “Let that 
not irritate you,” said Iris, “ because Fate has appointed the se- 
quence of darkness and light.” “ But the evil is,” replied Momus, 
“that they hold it for sure that they stand in the light.” “Oh, 
darkness would not be darkness, if they recognized it as such,” 
said Iris. ‘That worship of the Egyptians was not a mere empty 
ceremony: it enabled them, by reason of profound magic, to pass 
through certain natural objects in which the Deity was latent in 
some measure, and to communicate with the gods. Hence, for 
victory they poured their libations to Jove the Magnanimous, as 
represented in the eagle ; for prudence in their affairs, they sacri- 
ficed to Jove the Sagacious, as represented in the serpent, and so 
on.” 

Saulino objects that Jove was never named in Egyptian wor- 
ship, and came long afterwards among the Greeks, but Wisdom 
answers, “ Let not the Greek name bother you ; bocause I speak 
according to the most general custom, and because even among 
the Greeks the names are fictitious ; for all know that Jove was a 
Cretan king, a mortal man, whose body, like all other men’s, 
rotted or was burned. Venus was a mortal woman, beyond tell- 
ing beautiful, and queen of Cyprus. The same applies to all the 
other gods who are known as men.” 

Saulino inquiring, ‘“* How, then, were they invoked and adored,” 
Wisdom says: “I will tell you. Men did not adore Jove as if he 
were the Deity, but they adored the Deity as it was revealed in 
Jove: because, seeing a man in whom majesty, justice and mag- 
nanimity shone forth, they believed that a magnanimous, just and 
benign god dwelt in him, and they ordered and put in practice, 
that such a god, or the Deity, by as much as he thus communicated 
himself, should be called Jove. So you see that crocodiles, cocks 
and onions were never worshiped, but the gods and the Deity in 
them. And though we apprehend the Deity piecemeal, in divers 
objects and creatures, yet is it one: as it diffuses and communi- 
cates itself in innumerable modes, so it has innumerable names, 
each mode to be sought in appropriate fashion, with innumerable 
rites, because from the Deity we derive countless kinds of grace. 
In order to this are needed that wisdom and judgment, that art, 
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industry and use of intellectual light, which from time to time is 
more or less shed upon Earth; we call this magic, which when it 
touches supernatural principles is divine ; and when it concerns 
the contemplation of nature, and the scrutiny of her secrets, is 
natural, and is called intermediary and mathematical; and when 
it studies the motives and acts of the soul — the horizon of the 
corporeal and spiritual — it is spiritual and intellectual.” 

Saulino asks: “Then the end of all is that all Deity springs 
from one Source: the several gods are but emanations from that, 
as mirrors reflect the primal light of the sun?” and Wisdom re- 
sponds: “ That is true. So that God, as absolute, deals not with 
us, excepting in so much as he communicates himself to the pro- 
cesses of Nature, and is more intimate in them, than Nature is her- 
self ; therefore, if he is not very Nature, he is certainly the nature 
of Nature ; and the soul of the Soul of the world, if he is not that 
Soul itself. Do you not recall the lament of Hermes Trismegistus ? 
‘Our land of Egypt,’ he said, ‘is the temple of the world! But, 
alas! the time will come when Egypt shall seem to. have vainly 
been the religious worshiper of the Divinity ; but the Divinity, mi- 
grating back to Heaven, shall leave Egypt deserted, and this holy 
place will remain widowed of every religion, from being bereft of 
the presence of the gods; wherefore there will succeed a strange 
and barbarous people, without religion, piety, law or any cult! 
O Egypt, Egypt, of thy religions there shall be heard only the 
fables, incredible even to the generations hereafter, to whom there 
will be none to narrate thy pious achievements, except the letters 
graven in stones, which speak not to gods and men, — for these 
will be dead, and the Divinity translated to Heaven, — but to 
Scythians and Indians, and others of like savage nature! Dark- 
ness shall overpower the\ light, death shall be deemed more useful 
than life, none shall lift his eyes to heaven, the religious man shall 
be held insane, the impious shall be adjudged prudent, the wrath- 
ful strong, the most wicked good! Only pernicious angels shall re- 
main, who, mingling with men, shall force them, wretched ones! to 
dare every crime as if it were justice, giving cause to wars, rapine, 
fraud and all other things contrary to the soul and natural justice ; 
and this shall be the old age, and the disorder, and the irreligion 
of the world. But doubt not; since God, the lord and father, 
governor of the world, shall by water, or by fire, by ills or by pest- 
ilence, put an end to this stain, calling back the pure and ancient 
countenance.’ ” 


“ But I have digressed too far. After longer conference, Jove 
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assigned to Contemplation the post of Capricorn. Aquarius was 
succeeded by Temperance, and the Whale, who served as galley, 
coach or tabernacle to Jonah, by Tranquillity of mind. Then they 
reached Orion. ‘ Let me dispose of him,’ cried Momus. ‘He’s 
a rare fellow; for he can work miracles, and walk on the waves 
of the sea without sinking in, or wetting his feet. Let us send 
him among men, and let him make them believe all that he will — 
that white is black ; that human intelligence where it seems to see 
clearest is blind; that the law of Nature is ribald; that Nature 
and God are opposed; that the Divinity is a good mother to all 
the Greeks, and a cruel stepdame to all other nations, and that no 
one can become pleasing to the gods except by becoming G'recian- 
ized ; because the biggest rascal in Greece, being a member of the 
chosen people of the gods, is incomparably better than the most 
just and magnanimous Roman, or citizen of any other land. And 
he will persuade them that philosophy and all contemplation, and 
all magic, which might make them like to us gods, are nothing 
but follies ; that every heroic act is nothing more than baseness, 
and that ignorance is the fairest science in the world, because it is 
acquired without fatigue, and does not subject the soul to melan- 
choly. But beware, O gods, lest he, having caught the prey, keep 
it for himself, saying that great Jove is not Jove, but that Orion 
is Jove, and the gods are only chimeras and fantasies.’ Minerva 
did not believe that any impostor could bring Jove into disrepute ; 
then the Thunderer decreed that Orion should be dispatched to 
Earth, but that he should be deprived of his power of working 
miracles and similar sleights, which serve no purpose. After- 
wards, with little debate, they rid heaven of the Hare, the Cup, 
the Hound, and the remaining unworthinesses, and Jove declared 
that the crown should be bestowed upon Henry III. of France, 
who loves peace and preserves his people, so far as he can; in tran- 
quillity and devotion. Then, evening being come, the whole com- 
pany of the gods adjourned to supper, satisfied in their work, and 
Jove commanded that the Southern Fish be immediately cooked 
au gratin, for their delectation.” 

Even so slight a summary as this of “ The Expulsion of the 
Beast Triumphant” shows how modern, how contemporaneous, 
Bruno was in his attitude towards many of the deepest problems 
of life. Like Spinoza, he was a “ God-intoxicated man,” and he 
felt — what many say but do not feel —the sublimity of exist- 
ence in an infinite and eternal universe. By his sense of the con- 
tinnity and progressive development of the human race, by his 
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application of the comparative method to various religions, by his 
rejection of the miraculous, above all, by his recognition that the 
various ideals which men at different times have worshiped as 
God have been but the personification of certain human qualities, 
or of qualities rather animal than human, Giordano Bruno was 
so far in advance of his age as to be, in these respects, level with 
our own. From the heaven depicted in many of our creeds there 
are still beasts to be expelled. 


Wiriiam R. THAYER. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE SERVICE OF WORSHIP AND THE SERVICE 
OF THOUGHT. 


THERE seems to be an uncommon interest in many quarters, in 
changing and “ improving” the form of church service. We have 
good reason to believe that the ritualistic movement is still strong 
in the Episcopal church. A thoughtful Episcopalian has recently 
said that this tendency, especially in the West, runs far towards 
mere “ecclesiastical millinery,” and savors of materialism. The 
non-liturgical churches, inheriting the Puritan tradition, seem all 
to be moving towards the use of more liturgical form. There is 
a common complaint among them that their mode of service is 
bare and bald and cold. At Andover Seminary, where a few 
years ago not even Christmas was observed, there is now in com- 
mon use a service book. We hear of one prominent Congrega- 
tional minister who calls himself a “ High-church Congregational- 
alist.” Meanwhile the Unitarians are contemplating the use of 
their new book of service. There may be said to be a fashion of 
dissatisfaction with any sort of plain, old-fashioned mode of ser- 
vice. 

Most persons would easily agree that we all desire the best, 
most beautiful and most helpful order of church service. There 
should be no prejudice to prevent our adopting whatever may 
approve itself as the best method. In fact, we have a convic- 
tion that whatever form of service is really, on the whole, the 
most beautiful and helpful, will also be found to be based in truth 
and reality. It may help to a clearer understanding of this int2r- 
esting subject if we compare the two great and distinctive ideas 
which underlie all the differing forms of church service. For 
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want of a better term we will distinguish these two rival ideas as 
the service of worship and the service of thought. 

We must take care, however, in our comparison that we do not 
fall into the common fallacy of comparing the one thing at its best 
with the other thing at its average or at its worst. If we think 
of the Church of the Advent in Boston, for example, as a type of 
the service of worship, we must not compare it with the plain ser- 
vice of some little Baptist meeting-house in the country. We 
must rather compare the Church of the Advent with its neighbors 
in the same city, the Old South Church, or the Church of the 
Disciples. If we think of the service in the country meeting- 
house, we must compare this with the liturgical church in the same 
country village, with its scattered congregation, its bad music and 
its prayers offensively read by a careless priest. 

We will begin by taking a most conspicuous example of the 
service of worship. We will take a festival Sunday in a great 
European cathedral, like that in Milan. The magnificent build- 
ing, the multitudes of people, the hosts of priests and attendants 
with their gorgeous robes, the great candles, the incense filling 
the vast spaces, the rich and sensuous music, as the twin organs 
and choirs answer to each other, the warmth and color, the his- 
toric associations, the human interest —all these things combine 
to impress the mind, to stir the imagination and to awaken emo- 
tion, 

The cardinal idea in such a service as we have described is the 
worship of God. The purpose is to please and honor the Deity, 
probably also to propitiate him, or incline him to favor the wor- 
shiper, to persuade him to do for the people what otherwise, 
without the worship, he might have been unwilling to grant. At 
any rate, the intent of the service is accomplished, if by the 
prayers, the music, the incense, the sacrifice of the mass, accepta- 
ble homage has been rendered to God. 

There has also, no doubt, come to be a secondary purpose con- 
nected with such worship. It is desired that the worshiper 
should come into a certain mood of awe in the presence of the 
majestic mysteries of life and death, of reverence before the invis- 
ible Powers, of humility as recognizing his own littleness. The 
service of worship ought thus at its best to cast out pride, conceit 
and egotism ; it ought to turn men into the way of obedience ; it 
ought even to unite them, at least for the time, as members of one 
great brotherhood. 

We go on to say that the service of worship is not intended to 
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provoke thought, or to raise questions. Its object is not the cre- 
ating of new life, so much as the deepening and the perpetuating 
of old and established modes of religious feeling. It is for the 
sake of feeling rather than of thought. It does not therefore 
lend itself readily to any kind of reform, whether of creed or of 
morals. It is not used for the sake of change or of growth. It 
conceives of men as children — not as children to be educated 
and developed, but as children to be kept under authority. Its 
most characteristic motto therefore has been: “ As it was in the 
the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world without end, 
Amen.” 

One must frankly admit that this sort of service is, at its 
best, very interesting. No Puritan, no Rationalist, if he has any 
poetry in him, can fail to enjoy the festival in the Milan cathedral. 
One enjoys it like any other great celebration. It is a magnifi- 
cent pageant. One enjoys it as he enjoys a beautiful sunset or a 
great waterfall. One’s feelings about it may or may not be dis- 
tinctly religious ; that depends upon the man and upon his mood. 
There is even a subtle danger that, because the pageant is in a 
church, one may therefore suppose that his emotion must be  reli- 
gious. There is a very great and profound danger, after the ser- 
vice is over, not only that one’s conduct will be no better for it, 
but also that the feeling of the worshiper may not be perma- 
nently more devout or reverent, least of all more brotherly. 

To pass from the consideration of the service of worship to the 
service of thought is somewhat like leaving pictures to take up a 
book. It is not easy to compare books with pictures. At first 
sight, or to the mind of the child, the book may not seem worth 
looking at. So with the first superficial aspect of the service of 
thought. The leading purpose of this sort of service is altogether 
different from the purpose of the other. The purpose is not to 
move the mind of God. It is not primarily even to please God. 
But it is to impress the mind of man with certain mighty thoughts, 
as, for example, that this is a divine world, that every human life 
belongs of right to the divine order, that a life, such as Jesus 
lived — of utter devotion to truth and duty, of generous love, of 
filial trust and fearlessness— is the normal and natural condition 
for all souls; that the Golden Rule is the safe and wise law of 
business ; that the Beatitudes express great and marvelous truths ; 
in short, that this world is God’s world, and that nothing therefore 
is so good as to make one’s self a servant of the great Good Will. 
All these thoughts, though old as the hills, are new to men. Men 
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do not commonly accept or believe them. Men do not even dare 
to trust them. Men to whom the words of the Golden Rule are 
familiar, are skeptical as to whether this is a world in which the 
Golden Rule will work. Men who profess to worship Jesus are 
seriously in doubt whether the Christ-life is anything more than 
a dream. All these profound thoughts of religion, when once 
they are suffered to take possession of the mind, come with a thrill 
of surprise. They change the whole significance of life. They 
are so majestic; they are so simple; they appeal so to the most 
holy things in us; they stir such profound feeling; they make of 
men new creatures ; they open up new heavens and a new earth. 
To implant these thoughts, then, to deepen their hold, to renew 
the springs of men’s life by their power is the grand and dis- 
tinctive purpose of what we have called the service of thought. 

We must frankly concede that this kind of service is apt to 
bring disturbance. It hurts self-conceit; it wounds pride; it 
sets men to thinking; it avowedly raises questions; it involves 
dissatisfaction with the old life; it sets up new ideals. In a true 
sense it comes, as Jesus said of himself, “ not to bring peace but 
a sword.” The service of thought therefore will never let men 
be: content either with old-world creeds or bygone codes of con- 
duct. The old commandments are not enough for it to recite ; 
there is always a new and infinite law of love. 

This is also to be said, that the service of thought naturally 
links itself with all reforms. There is no time-honored abuse or 
oppression, there is no conventional form of self-indulgence or 
of selfishness, there is no unbrotherly privilege that custom, law 
or religion has sanctioned, which this kind of service leaves un- 
touched. It may or may not happen to designate in detail the 
particular error, abuse or evil; it may or may not happen to say 
“Thou art the man” to each particular evil-doer ; nevet'theless 
the spirit, the intent, the method of this type of service will neces- 
sarily condemn sin and make the sinner ashamed of himself. It 
will do more. While it humbles men, it ennobles them. While 
it breathes dissatisfaction with the old life, it awakens chivalrous, 
enthusiastic devotion towards the new, higher and more beauti- 
ful ideals. It tends not so much to make obedience and sacrifice 
seem imperative, as to make them appear a glorious privilege. 
As General Armstrong was accustomed to say, “There is no such 
thing as sacrifice ;” for he saw the fact that human service is in 
reality the most delightful thing in the world. To give one’s self 
to such service is the secret of peace. 
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We sum up all that characterizes the service of thought, when 
we say that it is for human growth. It regards man as the child 
of an infinite development and evolution. He is not here to be 
rendered comfortable, to be fed and fattened and indulged, to be 
made complacent, to be satisfied with his present success or sur- 
roundings. His religion and his church service are not intended 
to make him easy in his mind, as though he were already saved 
or had got his growth. He is here as a voyager on an infinite 
quest, and his religion and the service of his church are to make 
growth in him towards all noble things. Unless he grows, he is a 
failure ; unless his church serves his growth, his church has small 
justification for its existence. While the other type of church 
represents moral and spiritual statics—the science of lives at 
rest — this type of church represents spiritual dynamics, the laws 
of vital motion. 

It is natural here to raise the question whether the two ideas 
of church service may not be combined. It is a fact that they 
are often combined. It is interesting to observe that the church 
of Rome, especially in those periods when it has done anything 
more than merely mark time and go through its conventional mo- 
tions, has instinctively used the service of thought. In the time 
of Chrysostom, of Augustine, of St. Francis and his friars, this 
great liturgical church has made its gain, not by its magnificent 
ritual, but by the plain word of living men, by thoughts on fire 
with human enthusiasm. So to-day, when the Roman church 
wishes to regain lost ground, she sends out her preachers and holds 
missions. On the other hand, the churches of the Puritan tradi- 
tion have generally maintained some form of worship. Often in- 
deed the idea of pleasing God has been held to be the main pur- 
pose of assembling in church. The secondary thought of worship, 
especially, is almost everywhere recognized. There is felt to be a 
need that men should sometimes come together into the mood of 
reverence, of obedience to the higher law, of brotherly sympathy. 
If the recital of the Lord’s Prayer or any chosen form of words, 
if the posture, as in the bowing of the head, if the hearing of sweet 
music, if the joining with others in a truly congregational hymn, 
if the associations with a particular building set apart for ideal 
purposes, if even pictures and painted glass and beauty of archi- 
tecture really serve to impress the mind with a reverent, an obe- 

‘ dient or a brotherly spirit, all this is well. It is necessary, how- 
ever, clearly to distinguish the line of cleavage between the two 
great rival ideas of church service. In the liturgical churches 
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the use of the service of thought is merely subsidiary and of sec- 
ondary account. Granting that the service of worship is duly 
performed, it is not essential that any new thought be stirred in 
the worshipers; the service may still be a success. On the other 
hand, with the service of thought, the building, the music, the 
ornamentation, the form of prayer, whether written or extempore, 
—all such things are judged by the test whether or not they help 
the growth of the souls of the congregation. Do they or do they 
not serve to leave men better? Do they or do they not serve 
to stir and deepen the new life of religion? Do they march in 
the way of all uplifting reforms, or do they subtly withstand the 
movement of the human spirit in its flight upwards? 

It may be said by way of illustration that the ministry of 
Phillips Brooks seems to have belonged essentially to the second 
class. People gathered about him to hear his inspiring thoughts. 
They did not gather for the sake of the liturgical service which 
happened to accompany him. They would have listened to him 
if he had spoken in the street. Some would have listened with 
even greater willingness, had not the rapid rendering of his ser- 
vice somewhat disquieted their minds. 

It will also help to illustrate our meaning here, if we notice 
the obstacle to church union that arises from these two opposite 
ideas of the church service. The liturgical church holds its ser- 
vice primarily for certain observances in honor of God. It is on 
duty, as it were, for the proper performance of these observances. 
It is not consistent therefore with its purpose, either to admit 
into its pulpit a minister not duly qualified to perform this con- 
ventional service, or on occasion to give up its own service, as, 
for example, for the holding a union meeting with other churches 
in the cause of temperance, good citizenship or any other reform. 
The churches, however, which exist for the service of thought 
always have liberty. The test of every service and of every 
movement for closer union among men simply is, “ Does this 
effort promise to subserve the higher needs of men? Will it 
quicken the moral or spiritual life ?” 

So much for the two theories of the church service. We have 
now to consider the more practical question, How do these rival 
ideas work? for “by their fruits ye shall know them.” It becomes 
interesting at once to choose certain great historical moments, 
when the two kinds of service stand out conspicuously in com- 
parison. The first of these periods is that of the Hebrew pro- 
phets. On the one hand we see a grand, imposing, elaborate and 
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time-honored ritual. There is a splendid temple, gorgeous with 
jewels and gold and gifts. There is a great and wealthy priest- 
hood ; there is splendid pageantry for the solemn festivals. All 
this is for the pleasure and worship of God. The multitude of 
the nation are on this side. It is obvious, however, that if this 
grand ceremonial had been all there was in the religious life of 
the Hebrew people, the world would never have heard of them, 
any more than of a thousand barbarous cults that have disap- 
peared forever. On the other hand was a little group of men, 
or here and there a single individual. They were the prophets. 
They stood for a new and higher thought of religion. They 
spoke for movement, progress, reform, liberty, the growth of the 
human spirit. Few listened to them; they were unpopular; they 
were persecuted; they had no temple or shrine behind them; 
they had no service of music or ceremonial, and yet to-day our 
modern civilization owes what it is, in no small part, to the living 
words of these lonely men. 

The next historic moment which we select is that where Jesus 
appears. Again we look on at the magnificent temple, rebuilt 
and adorned by a Herod. Thanks to the work of the prophets 
(but no thanks to the old service of worship) we have at last a 
more civilized ceremonial ; human sacrifices have long since dis- 
appeared from the temple. But music, gorgeous robes, incense 
and display remain as before. The priests are numerous and 
rich, and at the height of their power. Thanks to the work of 
the prophets they were never probably so humane and intelligent. 
It is obvious however again, that if the great spectacles of the 
temple worship had been all there was in the religious life of the 
Hebrew people we should never have heard of them. Over 
against this splendid temple worship there now stands a single 
man, the latest and highest of the line of the prophets. He 
needs no ceremonial, or ancient building, or choir of singers to 
reénforce his word. Hearers gather about him in the wilderness, 
by the Jordan, or in the village market-place. He stands for the 
great, simple verities of God’s love, the beautiful moral order, 
the human brotherhood, the kingdom of God yet to be. His 
words are new, disturbing, imperative, inspiring. To-day this 
one man has conquered and is conquering the world. If all 
people would trust what he says, if all would believe his simple 
truths, as some few have believed them, if they would indeed live 
the good life as he conceived it, this would be a happy world. 

It would be interesting to trace here the rise of the Puritan 
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churches out of the stormy period of the Reformation. It would 
be striking and impressive to show how, when the old, ritualistic 
and hierarchical system, with its quieting, complacent motto of a 
stagnant religion, barred the march of human progress, this 
Puritan movement, with all its faults and all its theological 
crudeness, nevertheless throughout Northern Europe, in England, 
Holland and Switzerland, inspired the advance of political liberty 
and our modern civilization. 

We hasten on, however, to consider the little group of churches 
which have at last come to represent the latest phase of free 
religious development. It is very significant to estimate what 
these churches have already accomplished, and this, too, while 
they have been passing through a very difficult period of transi- 
tion, on their way from the old-time bondage to a conventional 
theology into their new-found and as yet barely won freedom. 
Observe first, what these liberal churches have done as regards a 
new ethical standard. Wherever such a church has happened to 
be, it is within bounds to say that the community around it has 
been characterized by an unusual number of just, conscientious, 
high-minded, public-spirited, generous and philanthropic men and 
women. The churches that have used the service of thought 
have been the centres of moral impulse, of large and friendly 
effort and of high civic virtue, to a degree the like of which one 
will not find elsewhere in human history. This is not saying 
that we are satisfied with the work of the liberal churches, but it 
is the simple proof of the tremendous and vital efficacy of their 
characteristic service of thought, in so far as it has been actually 
used. 

The second point which deserves notice is the signal change 
that is coming about through the agency of the service of thought 
with reference to the mystery of death. The great lityrgical 
churches observed Christmas and Easter Day with pomp and 
show for hundreds of years. The world still shuddered at the 
thought of death and the beyond. The generations came and 
went, holding death in fear as an enemy. There is no reason to 
believe that the service of worship, splendid as it might be, had 
anything in it to change this old-world horror. But the little 
group of the liberal churches with their new thoughts, with their 
inspiring and hopeful convictions, are already manifestly chang- 
ing the attitude of men in the face of death. Wherever these 
churches speak their word, one will find men and women pos- 
sessed with the new thought and hope; one will see the gloom of 
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the old funeral customs passing away; one will see parents and 
friends and lovers turning away from the new-made grave and 
taking up again the burdens of life with brave hearts, with cheer- 
fulness, with a deepening faith; one will see those, for whom the 
dread of death has been cast out, marching up to the final mys- 
tery with a noble courage, aye, with gladness, as though to meet 
a friend. 

We are ready now to take a bold step forward and decidedly 
deny that the service of thought needs to be “ bare and bald and 
cold.” It might indeed seem to be dull business to turn from 
colors and pictures to plain letters in black. But suppose the let- 
ters embody the words of a poem like Tennyson’s “ Crossing the 
Bar ;” suppose the letters set forth heroic deeds or some noble 
life ; suppose they bring us the thought of an ancient Psalmist ; 
suppose the strokes of the pen prove to make the words of a 
love-letter, then there is nothing so interesting, so warm, so full 
even of passionate emotion. So too with the plainest service of 
thought, when properly understood. The great ideas of religion, 
the splendid ethical principles, the beautiful ideals of the good 
life, the Beatitudes and the Golden Rule are simply God’s “ love- 
letter” to his children. More and more they tend to stir the 
deepest feelings in our hearts; they fill us with gladness and hope ; 
the whole world is filled with beautiful parables for their illus- 
tration and enforcement; all history and literature become their 
ministers. 

Moreover, in the best sense, the service of thought is discovered 
to bea true service of worship. A friend was recently telling 
his experience in listening to the eloquent words of one of the 
lecturers of the Society of Ethical Culture. Here were no acces- 
sories of architecture or music or historic associations, such as 
might legitimately have helped the speaker. He merely set forth 
in plain words the commanding ideals of the noble life as one 
possessed with its spirit and beauty, and the listener, a business 
man, happening to be present by accident, was swayed and 
thrilled and touched with emotion too deep for words. Was not 
this worship? Is it not of the very essence of worship when the 
human. mind bows in glad reverence in the presence of the 
thoughts of God, and the little human will throbs in accord with 
the Good Will that rules the Universe ? 

Another friend has lately told the story of the barest sort of 
Congregational service held in a country schoolhouse in Wiscon- 
sin. The minister happened in this case to be a Unitarian. He 
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spoke in simple fashion of the modern thought of God. The 
little audience sat spell-bound, so that one could hear a pin drop. 
What is it, now, when the human spirit is thus lifted to the 
heights of vision, and especially when men go forth with a new 
and deeper resolve to live like sons of God? If anything can be 
conceived as pleasing to the Almighty, is not this consecration to 
a better life the most acceptable worship? And is there any 
worship pleasing to God that does not result in moral growth and 
activity ? 

It ought by this time to be seen that the distinction upon which 
I have all along insisted has its chief use in bringing out the true 
idea of worship. That alone is worship which expresses moral 
worth and helps to make more worth. The history of religion 
proves that the various forms and observances which have been 
supposed to please and honor God, and which have commonly 
gone by the name of worship, may be used without expressing 
any worth whatever. They have often expressed the most abject 
and subtle selfishness. They have allowed worshipers, while call- 
ing themselves “ miserable sinners,” to go on heedlessly to fur- 
ther sin. They have been made to buttress slavery, caste and 
luxury. The true worship, on the contrary, is to bring out and 
develop human worth. It is to make the children of God like the 
Father. If we may modestly believe that the Ruler of this vast 
universe desires anything of us, it must be that we shall grow to 
take delight in doing his good will. If his highest name is Love, 
it is that we must become ministers of Love. If there is indeed 
communion between his spirit and our spirits, such communion 
is in the hours when we are acting, thinking, feeling, living the 
life of love with which his universe thrills. So far as any cere- 
mony, form or observance serves to express worth or love, so far 
as any form helps to make love grow in men’s hearts, such form 
is, at best, not worship, but only a means of worship. The test 
of the sincerity of worship is the ancient test that Jesus laid 
down. Does the worshiper love his brother? Does he go from 
his prayer and praise to do the deeds of love? No forms or cere- 
monies, however ancient or elaborate, ever of themselves prompted 
men to these deeds of love. The great stirring thoughts of the 
Eternal Truth, Righteousness, Love, however carried, but mostly 
borne in the glowing hearts of true men, have always been the 
motive power of genuine worship. 

There seem to be those in every generation to whom this high 


ideal of worship is not acceptable. If any are easily content, 
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complacent in their own superiority, or satisfied with present so- 
cial conditions ; if any do not choose to have their pride touched, 
or their conceit hurt; if any one imagines that the universe re- 
volves around the little centre of his egotism; if slave-holders, 
oppressors of the poor, stock-gamblers, the selfish and luxurious 
do not wish their consciences pricked, a conventional ritualistic 
service of worship will comfortably continue to minister to pride 
and complacency. 

There are those, however, who see before their eyes the vision 
of the real kingdom of heaven upon earth. There are those espe- 
cially who, in urgent times like these, wish for themselves and 
their children the joy of helping to bring in a better time. They 
have set their hearts on freedom, progress, growth and moral 
and spiritual fulfillment. They choose to pay the price for these 
things. They scorn to live for themselves when the voices of the 
world are eloquent with the call to live unselfishly. For such as 
these nothing less than what we have called the service of thought 
will ever suffice. We mean the kind of thought which rebukes 
pride, puts egotism to shame, disturbs complacency, the while it 
sets before men’s faces glorious ideals. It is the Divine Thought 
which at once humbles and ennobles us. It is only through its 
acceptance that we dare to call ourselves children of God. 


Cuarues F. DOoLe. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


At the beginning of this critical study of the gospel-narratives 
of the Resurrection of Jesus, I would repeat a remark made in 
my previous essay on his birth and infancy.! The essential and 
permanent element in Christianity is the Christian Ideal — filial 
faith in God and the brotherhood of man. Historically this ideal 
sprang from the impulse given to man as a religious being by 
a pure heart, a beautiful message and a heroic devotion equally 
extraordinary. This is the unassailable side of the Christian 
religion. It is not, therefore, a profanation of the sacred edifice 
to throw upon the documents and the traditions concerning its 
origin the light of independent criticism. Whatever may be the 
result of such research, we cannot destroy either this ideal or its 
attractive power. The love of truth is one of the constituent 


1 See the New World for December, 1892. 
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elements of the love of God. The judgment which one passes 
without bias upon the events or the narratives which environ 
the cradle of Christianity — the sole condition being that this 
judgment is serious and free from passion — has the same right 
to be examined without partisanship as the declarations of tra- 
dition, too often accepted with a docility which much resembles 
mental indolence. 

Among these declarations we do not hesitate to rank the affirma- 
tion that the bodily resurrection of Jesus is the indispensable foun- 
dation of the Christian religion, so that it would fall in ruins if 
this foundation-stone were removed. The historical importance of 
the belief is not here in question. It is very certain that the early 
Christians believed firmly that Jesus left the tomb, where his 
corpse had been laid, with a living body; and though not even the 
most perfect of his disciples were ever raised in like manner, they 
held that this resurrection was the proof, the guarantee, the logi- 
cal premiss, of their own. They had many other beliefs which 
we do not receive; for example, they held to the speedy return of 
Christ in the clouds of heaven. To our mind, the early belief in 
his resurrection was much more the result than the foundation 
of the faith of the disciples, which had revived in great intensity. 

We will begin by analyzing the gospel narratives of the resur- 
rection, to discover their agreements and their differences, and 
noting the details which will serve to reconstitute what seems to 
us the true explanation of the miracle implied by all equally. 
This reconstruction will make the second part of this essay. 


1 One of the difficulties which complicate the task is that we are still far 
from an agreement concerning the date, composition and manner of formation 
of the canonical gospels. Hence there is great divergence as to the authority 
which should be allowed their testimony. This difficulty does not seem insu- 
perable so far as the narratives of the resurrection are concerned. For clear- 
ness’ sake I will briefly summarize what seems to me to be well established in 
the gospel problem. 

The point of departure of the gospel history was of course the oral narra- 
tives, conformably with the custom of the Jewish schools ; these narratives 
related with comparative fixity the words and deeds of Jesus. There has 
been, by turns, an exaggeration and a diminution of the importance of this 
first form of the gospel history, which was still in use in the first half of 
the second century, and was even preferred by venerable conservatives like 
Papias of Hierapolis (cf. Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. iii. 39). The first gospel 
writings grew out of the need of preserving this oral tradition from the 
changes which it could not fail to undergo (cf. Luke i. 1). Our gospels be- 
long among these efforts, and they have reproduced earlier writings. Their 
compilers were able to add to the writings which they reproduced details bor- 
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I. 


The three Synoptics agree in relating that, Jesus having died 
about three o’clock in the afternoon (Matt. xxvii. 46 f.; Mark xv. 
34 f.; Luke xxiii. 44 f.), a man of wealth, an eminent counsellor 
according to Mark, — that is, a member of the Sanhedrin, — 
who, according to Luke, whether from prudence or from some 
other cause, had not taken part in the trial, made bold (roApijoas, 
Mark xv. 43) and went to Pilate to ask for the body of the cru- 
cified. Pilate was surprised that death had ensued so quickly. 
The centurion in charge of the execution having affirmed that 
Jesus was really dead, he granted the request of this man, whose 
name was Joseph of Arimathea, and who made ready for the 
burial. Haste was necessary, for the observance of the Sabbath 
was to begin at six o’clock in the evening (Mark xv. 42; Luke 
xxiii. 54); in the Jewish families arrangements had already been 


rowed from this tradition, which continued to circulate around them, becoming 
constantly more legendary. (See, for example, certain passages in the first 
gospel — the narratives of the birth of Jesus ; the miracle of the stater in the 
fish’s mouth ; the mention of the Church in xvi. 18, xviii. 17; and the risen 
saints, xxvii. 52, which belong to it alone.) This first canonical gospel is com- 
posed chiefly of a collection of Logia, or Instructions of Jesus concerning the 
Kingdom of Heaven, set in a narrative of his public life parallel with that 
given in Mark. The gospel of Mark, in turn, is the final and slightly modified 
revision of the original Proto-Mark, which was also adopted as its principal 
element, its historic setting, by our first gospel — Matthew’s. Luke’s gospel 
reproduced, in very large part, these two fundamental documents, the Logia 
and the Proto-Mark ; but it broke them up much more than the first gospel 
did, and added matter of importance taken from a document whose author 
is unknown, but who certainly united a pronounced Ebionite tendency in regard 
to wealth and strongly universalist ideas concerning the propagation of the 
gospel (ix. 51-xviii. 14). The fourth gospel — attributed to the apostle John, 
but in fact betraying in all its contents an age plainly posterior to that of the 
apostles —is a systematic recasting of the Synoptic traditions in the interest 
of the Alexandrian theory of the Logos ; yet it must have drawn several of its 
peculiar data from other sources still and from the earlier oral tradition. In 
particular its narratives of the resurrection, although bearing also the imprint 
of its characteristic theology (ch. xxi., though by another hand than the rest of 
the book, is not an exception), are among the traditional documents which are 
to enlighten us as to the real nature of the great fact which we are to study. 

Let us add, finally, that the fragment Mark xvi. 9-20 is, according to all 
modern critics, an addition made later in order to supplement, in all proba- 
bility, a conclusion which seemed incomplete ; it is composed of appearances 
of Jesus related elsewhere with the addition of others drawn from the tra- 
dition. We cannot, therefore, look here for information of serious value con- 
cerning the actual event. 
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made for the complete rest of the evening and the next day until 
six o’clock. Joseph therefore hastened to procure a shroud, and 
laid the body in a tomb hewn out of the solid rock, situated near 
by. Jerusalem, at this day, is still surrounded by similar tombs. 
Reasoning from analogy, we may suppose that the tomb which 
received the body of Jesus was excavated like a ditch, into which 
one descended by several steps; the stone rolled up to cover it 
would then be laid horizontal. It was the custom to place spices 
under the linen and about the body. Apparently there was no 
time for the performance of this pious duty. 

The Sabbath passes uneventfully. We simply remark that none 
of the disciples is seen approaching the tomb where so many dear 
hopes were buried. Without doubt they are afraid ; they conceal 
themselves ; all their ideas are in overthrow; they no longer know 
what or whom to believe. It is only on the next day, very early 
in the morning, that the same women reappear who had beheld 
from a distance the crucifixion of him they loved.!. They brought 
spices and unguents to anoint the precious body. This implies 
that they did not expect the resurrection of Jesus. No more did 
the disciples expect it, for otherwise they would not have been so 
affrighted ; no more did Joseph of Arimathea, who had caused a 
heavy stone to be laid over the opening. One thing only troubled 
the loving women. How could they remove this stone? (Mark 
xvi. 3.) What, then, was their surprise! The stone had been 
removed ; the tomb was empty; the body had disappeared! This 
is the material, fundamental fact, of which all that remains is 
to be the consequence. Here the testimony of the gospels begins 
to vary. 

According to Matthew xxviii. 2-6, an angel had first descended 
from heaven, rolled away the stone and sat upon it, and the daz- 
zling apparition had put to flight the guards who, according to a 
previous statement peculiar to this gospel, had been posted around 
the tomb by the enemies of Jesus. According to Mark xvi. 5, it 
is while the women are entering the tomb that they discover this 
mysterious personage, to their great terror. According to Luke 
xxiv. 4, 5, two celestial messengers appeared to them while they 
were lost in perplexity (év r@ dwopeicOa epi rovrov). In the three 


1 There are some slight differences in the Synoptics as to the names of 
these faithful friends (Matt. xxvii. 56,61; xxviii.1; Mark xv. 40, 41,47; Luke 
xxiv. 10). All three put foremost Mary Magdalene, once possessed by demons 
(Luke viii. 2). According to the fourth Gospel, she alone came to the tomb, 
The report of the Synoptics is the more probable, 
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narratives it is through the angel or angels that they learn that 
Jesus is no longer there, that he is risen. According to Matthew 
and Mark, they receive the order to go and declare the resur- 
rection to his disciples, and tell them that he goes before them 
into Galilee, where they will see him again (Matt. xxviii. 7; Mark 
xvi. 7 adds, “as he said unto you;” compare Matt. xxvi. 32 and 
Mark xiv. 28). The women, greatly excited by such a revela- 
tion, and at once affrighted and rejoicing (Matt. xxviii. 8), run 
to declare this great news to the disciples. According to Mark, 
trembling and ecstatic («lxev yap airas tpopos kal éxoracrs), they said 
nothing to any one, such fear possessed them. Luke, whose nar- 
rative is less dramatic, changes the reminder of what Jesus had 
said in regard to a future reunion in Galilee into these words : 
“ He is risen, as he said unto you when he was in Galilee” (xxiv. 6; 
Matthew had also modified the text of Mark in this passage, “ Lo, 
I said unto you”), and the women go and declare the matter to 
the disciples, who do not believe them, and hold their report as so 
much idle talk (Ajjpos).!_ This is a fresh confirmation of what we 
have said before, that the disciples of Jesus did not at all expect 
this resurrection, which nevertheless, if we are to trust the earlier 
narratives in the gospels, had been repeatedly predicted by the 
Master. We should not forget that the idea itself of a resur- 
rection had in it nothing strange for Jews more or less familiar 
with the teachings of the Scribes. The resurrection of the body 
was one of the popular beliefs of Judaism at this time. Only the 
Sadducees — an aristocratic coterie, influential from their posi- 
tion, but few in number — called it in question. 

It is very much to be regretted that, from this time, we lose 
the guiding thread of Mark, the most realistic of the four nar- 
rators. After xvi. 9 the gospel bearing this name ends with an 
amalgam of various reports of diverse origins, showing another 
and later hand. Yet it is impossible that the primitive Mark 
should have ended with the words, “they [the women] said no- 
thing to any one, for they were afraid.” We must suppose, first, 
that some incident, or simply reflection, mastering their momen- 
tary trouble and ecstasy, decided them to speak; or that they saw 
Jesus himself appear, as in Matt. xxviii. 9, who repeated the order 
that they should tell his disciples that they should rejoin him in 

1 We should attach more importance than is usually done to this detail of 
the rendezvous in Galilee previously fixed by Jesus for his disciples. Mark 


alone declares it positively. It is altered in Matthew and Luke, and it entirely 
disappeared in the fourth gospel. 
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Galilee. Then, if it was considered necessary to substitute for the 
original conclusion of the gospel of Mark this appendix, made 
up of fragments drawn from other known sources, it was proba- 
bly because they found this conclusion too brief and incomplete, 
omitting, as it did, very interesting appearances of the Risen One. 
What authorizes us to affirm this is the fact that in the whole 
history of the Passion (including this prelude to the resurrection) 
the parallelism between the first two gospels is constant. Matthew 
inserted only some legendary details peculiar to himself, or some 
modifications of the common text, the motive of which is easily 
explained. The parallelism continually recurs. It is evident, 
according to Mark xvi. 7, that the second gospel related, like the 
first, an appearance of the living Jesus to his apostles in Galilee, 
an appearance wanting in the actual text; and it is extremely 
probable that, like the first gospel, it related no. other. In fact, 
siace the first evangelist was acquainted with the primitive Mark, 
if the latter had mentioned other appearances, we could not under- 
stand why the first gospel should pass over them in silence. In- 
deed, in this chapter of the resurrection our Gospel of Matthew 
is itself astonishingly brief and ends with surprising abruptness. 

It is the first sign we find of a fact which becomes plain as we 
follow the authorities we possess on the history of the first Chris- 
tian communities, — that there was a double current of oral tra- 
dition with regard to the resurrection, one Galilean, the other 
Jerusalemitic ; one localizing the appearances of Jesus in Galilee, 
the other in Jerusalem. The first is to be found in the Proto- 
Mark, the first gospel and the fourth (John xxi.) ; the second, in 
Luke xxiv. and John xx. Each of the two groups of apparitions 
seems to ignore the other.! 

Let us discuss first the appearances in Galilee. It was there 
that Jesus had appointed the rendezvous with his intimate dis- 
ciples on the evening which preceded his death (Mark xiv. 28) ; 
it was there that the angel who announced the resurrection had 
directed them to repair in order to see him, again alive (Mark 
xvi. 7; Matt. xxviii. 7). 


1 John xxi. 4 supposes that the apostles fishing have not yet seen the risen 
Jesus. The fragment of the Gospel of Peter recently discovered has its own 
way of harmonizing the two currents of tradition. Its author imagines that 
the Lake of Gennesaret is quite near to Jerusalem; consequently the diver- 
gence we note does not exist for him. This is one more proof among several 
that he belongs to a period less remote than that of the compilation of the 
Synoptics. 
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The conclusion of the first gospel is thus connected by an irre- 
proachable logic with these preceding declarations: ‘ The eleven 
disciples went then into Galilee, to the mountain appointed by 
Jesus.” ! There they saw him and “ prostrated themselves before 
him ; but there were some who doubted (oi 8 édicracav).” This is 
very strange. We translate as best we may this clause, which in 
Greek is incorrect. Why were there some who doubted? They 
were all warned that he had risen, and that they would find him 
alive in Galilee ; they had made the journey with this expectation, 
and Jesus appears alive, in fact, before them, and there are some 
who doubt. I repeat that, for the religious Jews of that time, a 
resurrection had no impossibility in itself nor even any improb- 
ability. The clause, moreover, has evidently suffered a mutila- 
tion : the oi 8 «décracay presupposes a former oi pv éxicrevoay, and, 
thus completed, the clause gives a very clear sense: “Some be- 
lieved, but others doubted.” Does not this indicate that according 
to the degree of eager confidence, according to the state of mind 
of those present, the apparition was held to be very concrete and 
very real, or left them in doubt? It is not necessary to add that 
it is we who make this remark. For the evangelist, the apparition 
is perfectly real. Jesus coming to the eleven and speaking to 
them should have dissipated all hesitation. The misfortune is that 
the words put into the mouth of the Risen One by the evangelist 
have no historical value, and bear the impress of the expanded 
Jewish Christianity of another generation than that which saw the 
death of Jesus. The eleven were not sent to “all nations,” and 
obligatory baptism “in the name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit” is foreign to the apostolic age. It is not, then, upon 
these novissima verba that one can rely in affirming the positive 
reality of the apparition. 

The twenty-first chapter of John, generally recognized as a sup- 
plement added to the fourth gospel, also belongs to the Galilean 
group of narratives of the resurrection. It betrays the intention 
of showing that “the disciple whom Jesus loved” discerned the 
Master more quickly than Peter in the unknown one who questioned 
them from the shore, although Peter was the first to join him. We 
should here observe a feature which will recur elsewhere, — the 
insistence of the narrator on the fact that Jesus was hungry and 
ate with his disciples, thus showing the reality of his living body. 

1 This designation of a mountain determined upon is a new feature, im- 


plying that it had been in question before, in the Proto-Mark narrative; but 
the passage where it stood seems to have been suppressed or modified. 
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There is something of a reminiscence of the miraculous draught 
of an earlier time (Luke v. 4-10), and of the repasts where Jesus 
distributed to his disciples the bread and the food which accom- 
panied it (John xxi. 13). Yet is it not strange to read, in verse 
12, this remark: “ None of them dared to ask him, ‘ Who art 
thou ?’ knowing that it was the Lord.” We should reason very 
differently. If they knew that it was the Lord, they would have 
been overcome with respect and joy, and there could not for 
a moment have been any question of asking him: “ Who art 
thou ?” , 

The author of this appendix, who has moreover in view the re- 
habilitation of Peter fallen from his apostolic prerogative after his 
denial (vv. 15-19), marks this appearance of Jesus as the third 
of which his disciples were the witnesses (v. 14); Mary Magda- 
lene was alone. Thus he simply adds it to the two which are 
mentioned before in the fourth gospel. He would seem, then, to 
be ignorant of that which is related by Matthew, and which also 
had Galilee for its scene. But in the first gospel the appearance 
took place on a mountain, while this had for its scene the lake and 
its shore.!_ This does not witness in favor of the coherence of the 
Galilean narratives of the resurrection. 

We pass to the Jerusalem group, which is represented by Luke 
xxiv. 13-53, Acts i. 1-11, John xx., and 1 Cor. xv. 3-8. We do 
not rank exactly in this distinct group the appearance which the 
women returning from the tomb witnessed (Matt. xxviii. 9, 10), 
since it is not affected by the distinction which we make between 
the Galilean and the Jerusalem tradition. It is, in some sort, of a 
neuter kind, capable of harmonization with one or the other alike. 
Mark abandons us precisely at this decisive moment. Luke does 
not know it. The fourth gospel makes Mary Magdalene the only 
woman honored by the marvelous vision (John xx. 11-18). ' The 
constant element in all the narratives is, that the disciples received 
from the women who had been to the tomb to perfume the body 

1 Are we not right in being surprised that the scene of the rehabilitation of 
Peter had not already taken place at one of the appearances located at Jeru- 
salem? The author of this supplement thus appears to have derived his nar- 
rative from a tradition exclusively Galilean, which, like that of the first gospel, 
ignores the appearances at Jerusalem. This Galilean tradition must have been 
very friendly to Peter, the Galilean apostle, intermediate in his legalism be- 
tween Paul and James, less irreconcilable than they were at Jerusalem, and, 
although attached to the principle of the Law, open to universalist views. The 
author of the appendix modifies the tradition only for the purpose of marking 
the superiority (of a more intimate kind) of the well-beloved disciple. 
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of Jesus the first news, or, if one will, the first suggestion, of the 
resurrection. It is to be noted that in the first gospel — and this 
feature pleads in favor of the authenticity of the tradition col- 
lected by its compiler (leaving out of sight the meaning which 
we are to attach to it) —the women seized the feet of the Risen 
One, prostrating themselves before him (Matt. xxviii. 9); this 
contrasts with the prohibition given to the Magdalene in John xx. 
17, and with the blame laid upon Thomas, who had wished to 
handle (John xx. 15). 

On the other hand, we are to rank in the Jerusalem tradition 
the rapid enumeration of appearances of the risen Jesus which 
the apostle Paul makes in 1 Cor. xv. 5-7, and which greatly re- 
sembles one of those oral traditions, of a mnemonic fashion, which 
were transmitted in the communities, and constituted the first 
material of the gospel history. It is plainly the Jerusalem tradi- 
tion that Paul must have collected before as well as after his con- 
version, nothing at all authorizing us to think that he sought to 
compare it with that of Galilee. What strikes us is, that it pre- 
sents some analogies with the narratives of the gospels, but more 
differences. The apostle actually enumerates six appearances of 
Jesus, that of which he himself was the object being mentioned 
last: 1, the appearance to Peter (cf. Luke xxiv. 34); 2, that to 
the Twelve ; 3, that to five hundred brethren and more (unknown 
to our canonical narrative); 4, that to James, his brother (indi- 
cated also in the Jewish-Christian gospel called “of the Naza- 
renes,” according to Jerome, De Vir. Jilustr., 2); 5, to all the 
apostles, by which, without doubt, we should understand all those 
who from the first wished to spread the belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, for otherwise this would be a pure repetition of No. 2; 
finally, 6, to Paul himself, “as to one born out of due time.” ? 


1 This expression should be taken as at once ironical and proud. The ad- 
versaries of Paul reproached him with being an intruder into the apostolate, an 
illegitimate missionary, a defective apostle. The mention of a special appear- 
ance to James, the brother of Jesus, is connected with the preéminence which 
had devolved on him in this Jerusalem community, above even the first apos- 
tles, as lieutenant, by right of near relationship, of the King, who had disap- 
peared only to return again soon. We see from Acts i. 22, that the fact of 
having been a witness of the resurrection was preponderant in justifying a 
directive function in the community at Jerusalem. James, the representative 
of a more irreconcilable legalism than that of Peter, must then also have had 
his apparition, to be fully worthy of the position which was accorded him at 
the end of a few years, and which coincided with the recrudescence of the 
legal point of view implied in Acts xxi, 20. 
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Unfortunately, this rapid enumeration does not furnish us any light 
upon the kind and the nature of these appearances ; or rather, as 
Paul places that of which he was the witness upon the same level 
with the others, we have a right to conclude that, in turning to 
this last appearance related in the Book of Acts and attested by 
Paul himself, we shall be able to form some idea of what they all 
were; but of this farther on. For the rest, it is not useless to recall 
that this testimony of Paul is the oldest of all those which have 
the resurrection for their subject. Written about the year 59, it 
long preceded the narratives of the synoptics on the same matter. 

In Luke xxiv. 18-35 we have the very interesting episode of 
the disciples at Emmaus, the most circumstantial of all, and re- 
markable above all for the features of which it is full, and which 
lead us to ask if the heroes of this short and touching drama found 
themselves face to face with a very tangible reality, or with a 
radiant vision which slowly took a bodily form, to vanish suddenly 
as soon as it had reached its maximum of intensity. The women 
have communicated to the disciples the message with which they 
were charged, but the latter have refused to believe it. Two 
among them ' repaired to Emmaus,” a village about eleven kilo- 
metres distant from Jerusalem (sixty stadia), and were conversing 
with animation (verse 15) on all that had taken place, when Jesus 
himself approached them, and it is extremely singular to mark 
the manifold feints which are attributed to him throughout this 
episode. They do not recognize him, which appears so extraor- 
dinary * that the narrator seeks to explain this ignorance by saying 
that their eyes were “ holden” on purpose. For whose purpose ? 
Certainly that of Jesus, who wished to pass for an unknown — 
feint number one. He asks of them the reason of their discussion 
and of the sorrow impressed on their faces, as if he could be 
ignorant of the cause —feint number two. They are astonished 
that he should be ignorant of what has happened at Jerusalem. 
“ What is it?” resumes Jesus, who yet knows it very well — feint 
number three. It is about Jesus, they tell him, who was “a 
prophet mighty in word and deed before God and the people; 
our priests and rulers have delivered him up, and crucified him, 


1 It is not two of the Twelve. This goes to confirm the assertion of Paul 
that Jesus appeared alive to others than the apostles properly so called. 

2 Now Kolonié, from the Latin Colonia, since Vespasian, after the Jewish 
war, established there a colony of Roman veterans. 

8 The same phenomenon which is reproduced in the appearance to Mary 
Magdalene and those in Galilee. 
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and yet we were hoping greatly that he would be the liberator of 
Israel, and now it is three days since all this was accomplished. 
Yet some of our women, having gone to his tomb very early in the 
morning, have surprised us greatly by saying that the body had 
disappeared, and that they had seen a vision of angels who de- 
clared that he was alive.' Some of us went to verify this report 
of the women, but they did not see him.” Then follows the remon- 
strance which the Unknown addresses to them, reproaching them 
with being deaf to the teachings of the prophets, all of whom de- 
clared the necessity of the sufferings of the Messiah that he might 
enter into his glory. In the meantime night drew on, and they 
reached the village where they intended to stop. But the Un- 
known made as if he would go farther — feint number four. They 
insist that he shall remain with them; he consents; the three sit 
down to table, and it is the Unknown who takes the bread, breaks 
it and distributes it to them (as their adored Master had lately 
done, at the Last Supper). Immediately their eyes are opened. 
It is He! But hardly have they recognized him before the 
blessed vision vanishes, without leaving the slightest trace. They 
declare that they felt an extreme warmth of heart while he dis- 
coursed with them on the way. They return promptly to Jeru- 
salem to announce to the Eleven what has happened. There they 
learn that Peter had also seen Jesus on the same day.” 

It is, then, very strange that Jesus, appearing the same night 
in the midst of them, finds them full of fear, terrified indeed, 
when it should seem that they would be overjoyed. Do they 
not imagine that they see a phantom, a spirit (verse 37) an 
incorporeal demon? (Ignatius, Zp. ad Smyrn. 3; Ev. nazar. ac- 
cording to Jerome, De Vir. illustr. 16.) All that follows is cal- 
culated to remove from the mind of the reader the idea that he 
could be such. Jesus shows to his disciples his hands and his 
feet, and makes them touch him ;* it is inconceivable that they 

1 This excludes the appearance of Jesus to the women. One might be 
tempted to think that, among the narrators of the traditions, there were some 
to whom the idea was repugnant that women were the first to see the living 
Jesus. In his enumeration of the appearances Paul says just as little of that 
by which they were honored beyond all the other disciples. 

2 This, again, is in conformity with Paul’s statement. But is it not singular 
that the evangelical tradition should confine itself, in a single one of its docu- 


ments, to mentioning this special appearance to Peter without giving us the 
least detail of the matter ? 


8 This will seem to the author of the fourth gospel to show a faith inferior 
to the true pneumatic faith. 
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do not yet believe (verse 41); so he orders food to be brought, 
and eats before them to satisfy them that he is not a mere spirit, 
an apparent body without consistency. 

It is, then, throughout, the same prolonged indecision, the 
same kind of fear, that we find in the different narratives of the 
resurrection. Jesus is not recognized, or they doubt whether it is 
really he: little by little the conviction of the witnesses takes 
form and strengthens. Even when he is finally recognized, they are 
still afraid that it is only an apparition, devoid of tangible reality. 
At last conviction carries the day; but it still remains very sur- 
prising that with Jews, believing firmly in a resurrection, and 
with disciples who were closely attached to their Master, and had 
saluted in him the Messiah of Israel, its triumph should have 
been so difficult. 

Luke next relates that, having enlightened his disciples as to 
the meaning of the Scriptures bearing upon his sufferings and his 
resurrection on the third day, Jesus commanded them to preach 
the gospel to every nation, “ beginning at Jerusalem ” (verse 47) ; 
this rectifies in some degree the order given in Matt. xxviii. 19, 
which was decidedly contradicted by history. They are not to 
leave this city till they have received “‘ the power from on high.” 
Then, without disappearing, he leads them to Bethany, and sep- 
arates from them finally (verse 51). This last feature, which is 
irreconcilable with the journey to Galilee, attested by Matthew 
and implied by Mark and by John xxi., is also out of harmony 
with Acts i. 1-11, according to which Jesus remained with them 
for forty days, or, to be more exact, appeared to them several 
times during forty days, at the end of which he ascended to 
heaven in their presence. As there is no doubt that the third 
gospel and the Acts come from the same compiler, the only prob- 
able explanation of this contradiction is that some time elapsed 
between the composition of the first book and that of the second, 
and that in this interval the redactor collected traditions or 
documents ‘relating to the resurrection which recounted too many 
appearances for it to be possible to crowd them into a single day. 

This is what one might affirm if, as we may consider probable, 
narratives like those which we read in John xx. were circulating 
in the group of Christians where the author of the Acts lived. 
The fourth evangelist (omitting ch. xxi.) knows three appear- 
ances of Jesus — one to Mary Magdalene near the tomb; the sec- 
ond, on the evening of the same day, to the disciples; the third 
to the same disciples, but especially to Thomas, who refused to 
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believe in the first. It may be that the evangelist has given to 
these three narratives a form favorable to his particular ideas ; the 
substance bears the same character as the appearances of which 
we have spoken. 

The touching episode of the encounter of Jesus and the Mag- 
dalene is remarkable, from our point of view, for the astonishing 
mistake of this exalted woman, who, with her mind full of the 
adored master whom she bewails, seeing him appear alive before 
her, takes him for the gardener of the enclosure where the 
tomb had been made. This is a new case, in addition to several 
others, where the appearances of the Risen One give rise to doubts 
or mistakes. We must also note the rejection by Jesus of the 
desire of the Magdalene to touch him, a desire implied by the 
prohibition itself, as if the Magdalene had felt, like the others, 
the desire to assure herself of the reality of what she saw. The 
refusal of Jesus is based on the fact that he has not yet ascended 
to heaven, near the Father, — that is, he will furnish his follow- 
ers other occasions to see him alive before this ascension. The 
faith which is truly spiritual believes without feeling it necessary 
to touch him in the flesh. 

In fact, on the same evening (xx. 19) Jesus appears to his disci- 
ples assembled in a chamber which they had taken the precaution 
to lock. This detail implies that, in the thought of the narrator, the 
resurrection body is of such a nature that it is no longer subject 
to the conditions of ordinary human bodies, and that it can trans- 
port itself wherever it wishes, despite obstacles which would have 
barred the way. It yet seems that here again to quiet them 
(verse 20), it is necessary: for Jesus to show them his pierced 
hands and feet. But this is sufficient; they are joyfully con- 
vinced (verse 20), and he communicates the Holy Spirit to them 
by breathing upon them, — a statement which hardly agrees with 
the tradition of the day of Pentecost, or with the command given 
in Acts i. 4. 

Yet one of them did not have part in this interview, and he 
would not believe in it, declaring that he would only believe if 
he touched the wounds of the crueified body. Eight days after, 
Jesus appears under the same conditions and confounds the recal- 
citrant disciple by inviting him to touch his wounds. Thomas 
does not touch, confounded as he is by this summons, and he falls 
prostrate, uttering an exclamation the real sense of which is very 
doubtful. He believes henceforth like the others, but his faith 
is of a secondary order. He believes only because he has seen. 
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The blest are they who do not need to see with their eyes of flesh 
to believe. 

We have come to the end of the appearances of the Risen One 
related by the canonical books. One may challenge the most 
skillful harmonizer to bring them into an acceptable succession 
without doing violence to the texts. The Galilean tradition is 
not reconcilable with that of Jerusalem. The immediate depar- 
ture of the Eleven for Galilee, according to the first, is incom- 
patible with their continuance in Jerusalem declared by the 
third. Above all, we must observe the hesitations, the doubts, the 
mistakes which mark the beginnings of the major part of the ap- 
pearances related. This, one might say, is one of their common 
features. The various narrators seem to be ignorant, most often, 
of the appearances described by the others. We cannot find 
in the gospels several of those which the primitive tradition, ex- 
pounded by Paul in 1 Cor. xv., enumerates as constituting a fixed 
and definite narrative. It thus appears that there circulated in 
the primitive communities numerous traditions, very little cohe- 
rent and very little in harmony, concerning the appearances of 
Jesus after his death. It is impossible, with such documents, to 
construct a concrete and consecutive history of the resurrection of 
Jesus. Butit is not, at least in our opinion, impossible to disen- 
gage the central and fundamental phenomenon of which all these 
traditions are the more or less authentic echo. I call attention 
especially to the tendency, common to them all, to dismiss from 
the mind of the reader the notion that it would be possible to be- 
lieve in subjective appearances without material reality — in one 
word, internal visions of an ecstatic nature. But this the various 
narratives endeavor to do, even while containing details which, we 
believe, leave no room for any other explanation. 


Il. 


We must first eliminate the explanation once in vogue in the 
last century and still offered in our own by what is called 
“common rationalism.” It amounts to saying that Jesus, taken 
down from the cross only a few hours after he was nailed to it, 
had swooned but was not dead; that the quiet and coolness of 
the tomb revived him, and that he was able to issue from it alive 
and to show himself to his disciples, taking precautions not to be 
seen by others. He is supposed then to have withdrawn to some 
unknown retreat and to have left it but once, some years later, 
in order to confound Saul of Tarsus by his sudden appearance on 
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the road to Damascus. The known character of Jesus is a stand- 
ing contradiction of this species of jugglery. Physiologically the 
explanation is in the highest degree improbable. The punish- 
ment of the cross was very cruel, and if sometimes death was slow 
in coming (it was commonly caused by paralysis of the nervous 
centres, and pulmonary and cerebral congestion), and if mention 
is made here and there of crucified persons taken down before 
their death and restored to life by great effort, it is evident that 
only a few hours of this frightful punishment sufficed to reduce 
the body of the crucified person to a state of very great exhaus- 
tion. Jesus appears not to have been very robust. He was rather 
of a nervous constitution, very impressionable, and very sensitive. 
The emotions of the day before, fatigue, the harsh treatment in 
the night, the scourging ordered by Pilate, had exhausted him 
physically. He was unable to bear his cross. It is then alto- 
gether probable that death supervened with comparative prompt- 
itude to put an end to his sufferings. Moreover, how could Jesus, 
enveloped in a shroud, his limbs benumbed and weakened by 
his sufferings (even without taking account of the spear-thrust, 
the historical character of which is not clear to us) have been 
able to arise, to lift the heavy stone, the dead weight of which 
three women despaired of moving, and to make on foot the num- 
erous excursions, whether to Jerusalem or its environs, or to Galli- 
lee, of which the narratives tell us? Finally and above all, the 
more or less evident tendency of all the narratives is to refute 
in advance the supposition that the apostles had seen the appear- 
ance of a body without material consistency. How could this 
fear, these doubts and hesitations and these strange misunder- 
standings into which several of the disciples fall before recogniz- 
ing him, have arisen, if Jesus had presented himself in all the 
reality implied by the hypothesis which we reject? As to its 
application to the event on the road to Damascus, we can easily 
see that it is impossible. 

On the other hand there is one material fact beyond discussion 
or controversy which we must thoroughly consider, since, if it is 
not the key, it is the point of departure, and the initial motive of 
all the rest. This fact is, that on the second day after the cruci- 
fixion, very early in the morning, the tomb where the body of the 
crucified one had been laid was found empty. 

Here it will be appropriate to examine a fragment of the first 
gospel relating an incident which none of the other gospels 
mentions. According to Matt. xxvii. 62-66, xxviii. 4, 11-15, 
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the priests and the Pharisees (?) came to Pilate to express their 
fear that the disciples of the “impostor” would take away his 
body, and would make the people believe that he had risen, in 
order to give an appearance of realization to the assurance which 
he had given in his lifetime that, at the end of three days, he 
would rise again. Pilate granted them a band of soldiers, author- 
izing them to take the precautions they desired. But these sol- 
diers fled for fear when they saw the angel descend from heaven, 
who rolled away the stone and sat upon it. Some of the fugi- 
tives went and told the event to the priests, who gave them 
money to say that the disciples had stolen the body in the night 
while they slept, and promised to arrange the matter with the 
procurator. This is why, says the evangelist in conclusion, the 
Jews have not ceased to declare that it was the disciples of Jesus 
who caused his body to disappear. 

This pretension cannot be supported, since we have seen very 
plainly that the disciples were far from expecting a resurrec- 
tion! This at the same time renders inadmissible the notion 
that the enemies of Jesus were better informed than his intimate 
disciples as to the nature of his predictions. Yet, perhaps, this 
unhistorical passage as it has come down to us is a disfigured 
echo of an obscure reality which we may at least suspect. 

This is not, moreover, the only explanation that the Jews im- 
agined to render account of the uncontested fact that the tomb 
of Jesus was found empty. There is in existence a positive trace 
of another allegation current among them, in the last paragraph of 
Tertullian’s treatise, “‘ De Spectaculis.” In an attack of revolt- 
ing fanaticism, the violent African describes the extreme pleasure 
which the faithful Christians will enjoy when, from the height of 
the celestial amphitheatre, they shall see the heathen and the Jews 
struggling desperately in the flames of hell. They can then ad- 
dress those who reviled and crucified Jesus, while pointing to the 
Christ in his glory, and say: “There is he whose body his disci- 
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1 It hence results that the words repeatedly attributed to Jesus in the 
gospels, according to which he frequently precicted his resurrection to his 
disciples, are not historical. Again, the notion of a resurrection was familiar 
to the Jews of the gospel time, and Jesus’ hearers would have understood him 
very well if he had announced it as to follow his death after three days. We 
can see there only a transformation, easy enough for the rest to explain, of 
words in which Jesus, after he had expressed his sorrowful previsions of the 
near future which he expected, raised the courage and the confidence of his 
disciples by predicting the triumph of his cause, despite all hindrances, —a 
sentiment by which we see him always penetrated. 
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ples took away by stealth in order to say that he had risen, or, 
perhaps the gardener took it away for fear that his lettuces might 
be injured by the crowd of those coming and going (frequentia 
commeantium).” Such, then, was one of the explanations prof- 
fered by the Jews in the time of Tertullian. It is evidently iron- 
ical and bantering, and was perhaps suggested by the detail in 
the fourth gospel, which relates that Mary Magdalene at first 
believed that she saw a gardener at the moment when the appari- 
tion of Jesus was outlined before her. Yet we should remark 
this new turn given by the Jews to the fact of the removal of the 
body and the motive given for it. It was not then the disciples, 
according to these incredulous Jews, that took away the body, it 
was other hands than theirs, the hands of hostile Jews, and it was 
because they feared “a crowd of people coming and going.” 

For myself, in accordance with the adage, “He did it who 
profits by it,” I affirm that, if the body of Jesus was taken away, 
concealed or destroyed, it was Jews, very probably the chiefs of 
the Sanhedrin who had carried through with such passion the 
arrest, the trial and the condemnation of Jesus, that we must 
regard as the agents in this removal. Knowing that Jesus was 
popular in Galilee and considered a prophet, they feared that his 
tomb might become a place of pious pilgrimage for the many 
Galileans who regularly repaired to Jerusalem to take part in the 
great festivals. It may very well be that they caused the body 
to be removed by night, with the connivance of Pilate, who, like 
all the other procurators of Judea, always distrusted these assem- 
blies of Jewish believers, in which the messianic exaltation per- 
petually threatened to create trouble for him. The thing thus 
done in secret was not one of those exploits of which men after- 
ward boast, and the poor Magdalene spoke the literal truth when 
she said to the angels: “They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.” It may be, finally, that, 
despite the precautions. taken, some vague rumor of a group of 
armed men who had been seen going toward the tomb transpired 
in the little sphere where they were interested in what has since 
become the object of veneration for the world. Such might be 
the origin of the tradition of the guard at the tomb, picturesquely 
amplified by the Christian tradition which only the first evan- 
gelist set down. 

We must admit in any case that, once the belief in the resur- 
rection was rooted in the group of primitive Christians, they could 
not even dream of making any investigation to discover what had 
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been done with the body of the Master... We must now attempt 
to describe the transition which allowed them to pass from their 
first despair to enthusiastic confidence in the reality of his resur- 
rection. For this purpose we must take up the narrative a little 
farther back. 

The doctrines which arose so quickly among the Christians as 
to the person, the death and the resurrection of Christ threw no 
less quickly over him and his words a nimbus of the supernatural 
which was inevitably to transfigure and change them. Such at 
least is the view that is impressed upon those who endeavor to 
bring back the gospel story to the true historical reality. If so 
minded, we do not allow that the sufferings and death of Jesus, 
any more than the treason of Judas, were foreseen and predicted 
by him. In repairing to Jerusalem he is supposed to have known 
for a certainty that he would be arrested there and put to death. 
In the days which preceded his arrest he knew that Judas had 
decided to give him up to the chiefs of the Sanhedrin. But he 
did nothing to save himself from his persecutors. Indeed, it is 
precisely for this hour that he had come; his work was to have 
his suffering as its necessary complement, and this suffering was 
to be upon the cross; it was even the essential part of his earthly 
ministry, since this sacrifice, voluntary and foreseen, was the price 
of the redemption which he brought to the world. 

Such is the traditional point of view. A deeper study of the 
gospel documents allows things to represent themselves in a more 
natural and less paradoxical manner, for, represented as above, 
the death of Jesus almost resembles a suicide. Let us rapidly 
summarize the right view of these events. 

Jesus, the noble preacher of the kingdom of God which was to 
come, hesitated a long time before assuming, and a still longer 
time before accepting, the title of the Messiah, or king of the 
kingdom which he announced. When, at last, he allowed his inti- 
mate disciples to confer on him this supreme dignity, he ordered 
them to say nothing of it yet to any one (Matt. xvi. 20). He de- 
sired that it should be decreed to him voluntarily by the Jewish 
people, and to preserve for it, at the same time, the pacific, purely 
moral and religious signification which alone gave it value in his 
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1 I cannot refrain from asking, without insisting more than is fit upon such 
a conjecture, if it may not be just here that we must seek the reason of the 
surprising effacement of Joseph of Arimathea, who is no longer even named 
in the Jerusalem community. Did he not know or suspect what had taken 
place, and could he, therefore, share the firm belief of the first disciples ? 
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eyes. If he left Galilee to repair to Jerusalem, it was because he 
understood clearly that such a national decision could be made 
only at the very centre of Judaism, in its religious capital, at the 
time when the feast of the passover united within its walls a kind 
of general assembly of the Jewish people. That there was rash- 
ness here, and a certain inexperience of the real situation which 
he was going to confront in the metropolis of Judaism, we may 
not doubt. Jesus could not resist apprehensions, the echo of which 
we find in the gospels. We must place ourselves at this point of 
view in order to appreciate the manner of his entrance into Jeru- 
salem and the incidents which followed up to the arrest. The 
fact is, that the indirect appeal which he made to the people of 
Jerusalem had no appreciable result. After a brief moment of 
enthusiasm, he found himself before a populace disdainful of the 
Galilean, only moderately affected by his teachings and settled in 
its political, rabbinical and ritualistic prejudices. (Compare the 
parable and the miracle of the deceitful and withered fig-tree.) 
What a difference from the more open and ardent spirit of his 
beautiful native province! Nevertheless, he had some devoted fol- 
lowers in the city, even in the Sanhedrin itself (Joseph of Arima- 
thea), and it was probably from this source that he soon learned 
that his liberty and his life were threatened ; yet he did not deem 
it fitting to leave Jerusalem before the close of the paschal feast. 
There was reason to think that they would not proceed against 
him until it was ended (Matt. xxvi. 3,4; Mark xiv. 1,2; Luke 
xxii. 1), when the departure of the Galileans would secure the 
governing aristocracy against the possibility of a popular out- 
break. For different but connected reasons, they feared, no less 
than the procurator, agitation of this kind. Jesus himself de- 
sired greatly to keep this passover with his disciples (Luke xxii. 
15), in sight of that temple the purification of which he must 
have wished to see, even while foreboding its ruin, for his people 
seemed to him committed to a fatal course. His disquietude 
for himself was not less. He had reason to believe that disaf- 
fection and treason had crept in among his intimate disciples, 
even though we may not suppose that he knew precisely the name 
, of the traitor and that he would have allowed him to sully the 
Last Supper with his odious presence. It is certain that he had 
reasons for fearing an arrest in the dark, if he spent the nights 
in Jerusalem. Each evening he repaired with his disciples to 
the Mount of Olives to rest and await the new day (Luke xxi. 
37). The instructions which he gives to his disciples for the 
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preparation of the passover (Luke xxii. T-13; Mark xiv. 12-16; 
Matt. xxvi. 17-19) show by their mysterious and precautionary 
character that he believed himself obliged to take very prudent 
measures so as not to excite to action the police of his powerful 
enemies. 

It was the treason of Judas which suddenly and unexpectedly 
changed the probable march of events. In betraying to the lead- 
ers of the Sanhedrin the nocturnal retreat of Jesus, he enabled 
them to get possession of his person without exciting a tumult, 
and with the hope that, by making haste, they could profit by 
the preoccupations of the feast to condemn him and to deliver him 
immediately to the Roman authority, which would charge itself 
with the execution. 

Jesus was not without apprehensions of some unexpected blow. 
His sombre presentiments are revealed in his words during the 
last repast! and the passage to Gethsemane. The terror which 
takes possession of him when he considers all that his final de- 
feat presages; the contradiction which the brutal reality inflicts 
on the radiant dream which he had cherished; his apostles half- 
stupefied and falling asleep; the chimera to which perhaps he 
had devoted his life — all this crushes him, and he issues from 


this dolorous agony only by taking refuge in his absolute con- 


1 Let us leave untouched the question whether what is added in Matthew 
and Luke to “This is my body” is, in fact, historic, and whether the true 
lesson is not in Mark xiv. 20. In truth the bread in question was broken, and 
to the comparison suggested by Jesus the idea attaches of violent destruction 
of a body for the life of those who share it. It is not sufficiently remarked 
that crucifixion, which was not even a very bloody punishment, corresponds 
very poorly to the image borrowed from the breaking of bread. It did not 
at all break the body, and injured it only indirectly, by its consequences, and 
not by breaking it. If Jesus had positively foreseen that he was to be cruci- 
fied, it is doubtful if he would have used such a comparison. It is one of the 
tragic moments of his career when he is mastered by the presentiment that 
his work will cost him his life, as with many other “prophets before him” — 
a thought which recurs repeatedly in his discourses (Matt. v.11; xvi. 21; xx. 
28; xxiii. 30, and the parallel passages), and which the circumstances in which 
he finds himself render more than ever poignant. But he is resolved on this 
sacrifice of himself, to give to men his “flesh and his blood” (his entire per- 
son) for their salvation. This is the beautiful, single idea that appears in this 
celebrated declaration, which is much less an institution than a sublime pa 
ble. Jesus could not foresee that he would be delivered to the Roman power 
as a rebel, and, consequently, crucified. He foresaw, rather, that he would be 
the victim of the fury of Jewish bigotry, and therefore would be stoned, as a 
blasphemer. In this case the image of the broken bread would be much more 
exact. 
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fidence in the will of the Heavenly Father, to which, without 
understanding it, he entirely submits his own; this is pure re- 
ligion. Then a suspicious noise breaks the silence of the night; 
footsteps resound in the darkness. Jesus at once understood what 
this meant. He was betrayed, and soon Judas designated him to 
the servants of the Sanhedrin by an infamous kiss. 

The affecting and tragical character of this scene should not 
lead us to suppose that Jesus expected to be arrested at this exact 
time. We all know those states of mind in which the most cruel 
and most rational fears do not deprive us of the vague hope that 
things may yet take another turn. Why did Jesus say to his dis- 
ciples on the way, ‘‘ After I have risen, I will go before you into 
Galilee”? (Matt. xxvi. 32; Mark xiv. 28.) We know that he 
could not really have been speaking to them of his resurrection. 
There remains, then, the simple fact that Jesus, on the eve of his 
death, appointed a rendezvous for his disciples in Galilee ; and 
is it not entirely natural that, seeing the complete failure of his 
attempt at Jerusalem, he should have conceived the plan, in case 
he escaped the dangers by which he felt himself menaced, of re- 
turning to his beloved Galilee and resuming there the course of 
his preaching of the kingdom of which Jerusalem was not yet 
worthy? One might even presume that his intention was to re- 
turn there secretly and alone, so as not to expose his followers 
to danger, and to bring them together again only when time and 
place seemed to him to warrant. 

It is certain that the Galilean tradition of the resurrection, at- 
tested by Matthew, implied by Mark and confirmed by John xxi., 
shows us the intimate disciples in Galilee a few days after the 
death of the Master. The angels of the resurrection remind the 
women at the tomb, and charge them to remind the disciples that 
they will see him again in Galilee. The variance of Luke xxiv. 6 
(this gospel knows only the appearances at Jerusalem and Em- 
maus) plainly shows that the text of Mark is the original. We 
are not obliged to say that it is because the appearances had been - 
located in Galilee by the first evangelist and by the lost text of 
the second that they put into the mouth of Jesus words which 
announced his reunion with his disciples in this province. We 
would ask, rather, why the first idea of the resurrection of Jesus 
is so closely connected with the immediate return of his disciples 
to Galilee. This return, with the hope which determines it, and 
the words which the women believe they have heard from the 
angels, are not explained without a previous admonition of Jesus 
which would turn their thought in this direction. 
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The belief that Jesus had left his tomb alive was in the very 
first place an intuition of his pious woman friends, ascertaining 
that his body had disappeared. Mark (xvi. 5, 8) tells us in what 
a state of trouble and exaltation they were, and Luke xxiv. 4, 
and Matt. xxviii. 8, confirm this declaration. We are to pre- 
sume that Mary Magdalene, who had been “ possessed,” and who 
seems to have been the most fervent and the most enthusiastic, 
was also the one who contributed most to vindicate in this manner 
the protestation of these affectionate and ardent hearts against the 
brutality of events and the iniquity of men. The visions of angels 
and the words which these angels address to these protagonists 
of the faith are the form which their inward thought takes on. 
These angelic appearances are always connected with a sensation 
of dazzling light. This does not signify that the cause of this 
sensation is a phenomenon external to those who feel it. It is 
rather the sign of a psychological state, of a mental super-excite- 
ment, determining sensible but abnormal impressions. What 
these women see, or think they see, an indifferent spectator would 
not see. 

They go to announce this revelation to the apostles, but the 
latter do not at once believe. The extreme agitation of the bearers 
of the angelic message does not allow them to take it seriously. 
There is, nevertheless, a suggestion here which will make its way 
independently in their minds. They were, it is true, profoundly 
discouraged, humiliated and cast down. Everything failed be- 
neath them. They had abandoned like cowards the Master who 
loved them so deeply. Did not such a catastrophe suggest, alas, 
that God himself had also abandoned him? But they were impres- 
sionable men, they were also simple and direct natures, vigorous 
and capable of reacting against a momentary prostration. There 
was, after all, in what the women had said a material fact which it 
was easy to verify. Was the tomb really empty? Two of them 
ran to satisfy themselves, and could report to their companions 
that on this point the women had spoken the truth. But could 
they then disdain their other declaration? Did they not them- 
selves remember that Jesus had appointed them a rendezvous in 
Galilee? 

They set out, then, with a mixture of doubt and hope, but we 
may well believe that on the journey their hearts, like those of 
the disciples at Emmaus, burned within them. It is natural to 
suppose that they were not all equally confident or equally doubt- 
ful. If we may rely on the narrative of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5), the 
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apostle Peter first had the privilege of an apparition of the living 
Master. The narrative in Matt. xxviii. speaks only of an appear- 
ance of which the Eleven were the witnesses on “the mountain” 
that Jesus had indicated to them. One must admit that this 
return to the region consecrated by so many precious recollections, 
far from Jerusalem and its enervating influences, the sight of that 
lake and those mountains where the Son of Man had fastened 
them to his word and his person by bonds stronger than death, 
the beneficent reaction wrought by the reawakening of the feel- 
ings he had inspired in them, the declaration of Peter — all to- 
gether contributed to impress their thought with one and the same 
direction. Yet the revival was not effected in all with the same 
promptness. The day when, on “the mountain”! indicated by 
Jesus, their enthusiasm reawoke allowed a part of them to see 
the Master standing before them, but another part remained in 
doubt (Matt. xxviii. 17). It would be entirely contrary to the 
spirit of the narrative to think that they persevered. Ecstasy is 
contagious in a group animated by the same sentiments. 

Must we consider the eight apostles in question in John xxi. 2 
as the most fervent in their belief in the appearance of the resur- 
rected Jesus? Would not the miracle of a superabundant draught 
of fishes which followed his arrival on the shore, without their 
recognizing him, in its turn attest the reminiscence of a former 
event related in Luke v. 1-11? This appears very probable, and 
the fact that the eight disciples recognize only little by little, one 
after the other, the Unknown who has questioned them from the 
shore, is not of a kind to weaken our conviction that these ap- 
pearances were essentially subjective. 

The apostles did not remain in Galilee, but a little while after 
returned to Jerusalem, with Peter at their head. They had, with- 
out doubt, learned that appearances of the same kind had rejoiced 
the faithful friends of the Crucified One who had remained in the 
Jewish capital. The recollection of these appearances is found 
in the Jerusalem tradition (the disciples at Emmaus, Mary Mag- 
dalene, the five hundred of whom Paul speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 6, and 
the others). The same revival was effected in them through the 
same causes and under the influence of the “ seeresses ” of the first 
hour. The result was that they necessarily resumed with a new 


1 Td dpos ob érataro abrois 6 *Incots. We know nothing, in what precedes, of 
such an indication. Only Galilee in general is mentioned. This unexpected 


detail confirms our conjecture of a special rendezvous appointed by Jesus be- 
fore his death. 
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ardor the apostolic work to which they had been called by the 
Master. This work, as he himself had understood it, looking, at 
least in the first place, to the Jewish people before any other, must 
needs have Jerusalem for its centre and focus. It is impossible, 
with the documents we possess, to say if such or such an appari- 
tion was transplanted by the tradition from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
We perceive only the formation of two currents of tradition, the 
difference of which is always visible in our gospels. For those 
who have studied the history of the primitive church and the pre- 
tensions of the community at Jerusalem to the primacy of entire 
Christianity, there is nothing surprising in the fact that the Jeru- 
salem tradition, the only one known to the apostle Paul, diverted 
the memory of the appearances in Galilee to concentrate all in the 
“holy city.” It is, moreover, very probable that the apostles, 
returned from Galilee, had apparitions still, either singly or in 
company with their brethren. If we may trust the author of Acts 
(i. 3) they were repeated during the space of forty days. After 
this they ceased, and this explains why the last “ disappearance ” 
became the “ascension,” while the other narratives either say 
nothing of the manner in which Jesus disappeared from the sight 
of his followers, or, like Luke xxiv. 50, fix it on the next day 
after the resurrection. 

The cessation of these appearances at the end of a certain time 
is related to the exceptional state of mind which rendered them 
possible and frequent during a short period. These mental 
crises cannot be prolonged indefinitely. But the conviction that 
Jesus was corporeally alive took such root in the mind of the first 
disciples that it became for them an immovable certainty which 
nothing could make them surrender. It was the seal set by God 
upon his mission, the revenge for the scandal of the cross, the 
assurance that he was living in heaven, seated at the right hand 
of God, watching over his own and preparing to return soon to 
establish on earth, through a power thenceforth irresistible, the 
kingdom of justice and truth, of which he had only been able to 
preach the rules during his earthly life. Ifthe incomprehensible 
will of God had permitted his abandonment to the hands of 
impious men (there was not yet any idea of the later doctrine of 
Redemption), this sorrowful issue of his first coming was more 
than compensated by the glory of his resurrection. 

An immovable belief in this bodily resurrection thus succeeded 
to the dejection and the dark despair of the first hours. It was 
determined by visions of the ecstatic order in which the first dis- 
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ciples saw the beloved features of the Crucified take form. The 
fluent, aerial nature of these apparitions, leading the less exalted 
often to desire to touch the risen body, as if they wished to as- 
sure themselves of its reality ; the suspicion, quickly dissipated by 
the intensity of the ecstacy, that they had before them a phan- 
tom, a “spirit,” rather than a body (Matt. xxviii. 17; Luke 
xxiv. 87; John xx. 20, 25); the surprising fact that Jesus ap- 
peared several times without being recognized at once (Luke 
xxiv. 16; John xx. 14 ; xxi. 4), as if the vision had had for its 
determining occasion some suggestive accident—these are so 
many significant features, the importance of which is measured by 
the very evident intention of the narrators to guard against this 
explanation, the elements of which they furnished themselves, 
without perceiving it.1 There is in particular one feature which 
recurs very often, that Jesus ate with his followers. This, in the 
view of the narrators, is the proof of the corporeal reality of his 
resurrection. Must we not rather see in it one of the favorite 
forms which characterised the sacred vision? Jesus appeared 
to them as they loved to recall him, presiding over their frater- 
nal repasts, and, like the father of the family in the Jewish 
house, breaking the bread and distributing it to his children. 
We should comprehend so much the better how the figurative 


1 The apoéryphal gospels also furnish their share. The Gospel of the 
Nazarenes, quoted by Jerome (De Vir. illust. 2), relates the appearance of 
Jesus to his brother James, and declares that in leaving the tomb, Jesus gave 
his shroud to a servant of the high priest. There were, then, Jews near the 
tomb before the morning visit of the women! A confirmation of the supposi- 
tion thrown out above, that the removal of the body was made by Jewish 
hands! This Gospel of the Nazarenes is not a document to be neglected. It 
adds that Jesus appeared to his brother and “ate with him.” Then he went 
to find Peter and the others, and said to them : “It is I, touch me and assure 
yourselves that I am not an incorporeal spirit (demonium incorporale).” Later, 
Clement, of Alexandria, relates (Adumbrat. ad 1 John i. 1), a tradition still 
circulating in his time, which said that the apostle John plunged his hand into 
the risen body and it passed through from side to side without meeting any re- 
sistance. There is probably in this singular tradition a Gnostic, or at least 
Docetic, tendency. But was not the way prepared for it in some sort, either 
by the sudden disappearances of the Risen One, or by the reiterated asser- 
tion (John xx. 19, 26), according to which Jesus appeared suddenly before his 
apostles in a chamber whose doors had been shut ?_ For the rest, as one might 
expect, legend quickly exaggerated the transformation which the glorified body 
of Jesus had undergone. Thus the Gospel of Peter makes him rise from the 
tomb with a stature so gigantic that his head reached into the sky. Already 
the seer of the apocalypse (i. 12-18) had given enormous proportions to the 
Son of Man who had been dead, but who lived in secula seculorum. 
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reproduction of the last meal of Jesus with his disciples became 
from the earliest period the distinctive rite par excellence of the 
first community (Acts ii. 48). Later and in the narrative in- 
tended to relate the resurrection and give it the most realistic 
color, this detail of Jesus’ eating with the witnesses of his resur- 
rection changed into a demonstration of his real corporeality. 

I believe we find one more proof of the subjective and ecstatic 
nature of the apparitions in the vision of Stephen, the proto- 
martyr (Acts vii. 55, 56). Jesus appeared to him, not upon the 
earth, but in heaven, “ standing at the right hand of God.” Who, 
to-day, could maintain that this vision, coinciding with a very 
highly excited state of mind, was the perception of a positive 
reality? We do not at all deny the beauty of the idea; but it 
was not an objective, positive view of what goes on in the celes- 
tial regions. Those who stood by were scandalized by the words 
of Stephen describing his vision, but they saw nothing them- 
selves. 

This leads us to speak also of the appearance of Jesus to Paul 
on the road to Damascus. It is related three times in the Book 
of Acts (ix. 3-19; xxii. 6-11; xxvi. 12-18) in a manner which 
does not permit a doubt that, in the thought of the narrator, it 
was a very real and objective appearance, and yet with variations 
which cause us to suspect something else.’ It is remarkable that 
nothing indicates that Paul saw the person of Jesus. He was 
dazzled by a sudden burst of light, and he heard the voice tell- 
ing him that it was Jesus himself who questioned him. He 
himself, speaking of his conversion (Gal. i. 16), confirms its sud- 
denness and abruptness, but he refers it to an inward revela- 
tion (dmoxahiat év éuor) which it pleased God to grant him. This 
hardly agrees with the miracle of sight and hearing described by 
the Book of Acts, and we ask if the narrator has not reproduced, 
without trusting himself much to bring his three narratives into 
agreement, an objective and exterior representation of the inward 
subjective storm of which the soul only of Paul was the theatre. 


1 The three narratives mention the dazzling splendor of light, in conse- 
quence of which Paul falls to the earth and hears the voice of Jesus, whom 
he does not see. His companions, in the first narrative, hear the voice but 
see no one. In the second, on the contrary, they see the light but do not hear 
the voice. In the third nothing is said as to what they saw or heard, but it 
is said that all fell to the ground, which implies that they were all confounded 
by a superior force. In the first account, where they hear the voice, they are 
simply “stupefied.” In the second, where they saw the light, they were not 
blinded by it, like Paul. 
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But the most important matter to note is that in 1 Cor. xv. 
8-8 Paul places this appearance of Jesus absolutely on the same 
line as those of the second day after the crucifixion. He would 
admit no difference, for it is upon it, and the personal call which 
it implies, that he bases the legitimacy of his apostolic author- 
ity, and the parity with the other apostles which he claims. If, 
then, according to his own testimony, we have serious reasons for 
thinking that his conversion — for which there was much more 
preparation in his heart than he took account of! — was signal- 
ized by an inward crisis which resolved itself into a “ heavenly 
vision ” (otpavia érracia, Acts xxvi. 19), have we not a right to 
rest upon his testimony in order to conclude that the appearances 
seen by the first disciples belong to the same category of psychi- 
cal phenomena, and are also heavenly visions? The only probable 
difference is that the latter, having lived a long time by Jesus’ 
side, and being familiar with his physical features, saw him formed 
more clearly upon the background of their ecstatic vision. Paul, 
subjugated by the voice which resounds in him, does not feel the 
need of touching Jesus or seeing him eat. His faith, according 
to John xxi. 29, is of the higher order. 

Three principal objections have been made to this explanation. 
It is said that it does not harmonize with the moral prostration 
and the dejected state of the disciples the second day after the 
unexpected death of their Master. This is to answer a question 
with a question. No one can ever say, when there are favorable 
circumstances, if a profound discouragement will not be followed, 
after a short interval, by a return of confidence, ardor and faith, 
all the more intense that one reproaches himself as a coward or 
traitor for having yielded for a time to the temptations of despair. 
We believe that the impression left by Jesus upon the conscious- 
ness of his disciples was too profound not to reawaken, sooner or 


1 For lack of documentary information, we cannot, as when the first dis- 
ciples are in question, describe the transition which led him from his fiery 
hostility against the disciples of Jesus to the most ardent faith in his glori- 
fied person. It appears to us evident that by the “pricks,” against which he 
kicked hard (Acts xxvi. 14), should be understood the suggestions, more and 
more painful to his Jewish heart “of the strictest sect,” which drew him 
toward faith in him whom he had at first abhorred as one cursed by God. 
The vision of Stephen, of which he had been a witness, was perhaps the first 
of these pricks which struck into his conscience. That he should have wished 
to combat what must seem to him at first a satanic temptation by redoubled 
fanaticism is psychologically very probable. Hence for him, as for others, the 
apparent suddenness of his conversion. 
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later, after the first season of stupor, their original love and enthu- 
siasm. Here was the empty tomb, the declarations of the pious 
women, less downcast than the men, the remembrance thus re- 
freshed by them of the intention expressed by Jesus of uniting 
them again near him in Galilee—and such were the stimulants 
which hastened the revival. Exaltation succeeded to discourage- 
ment, and exaltation engendered ecstasy. 

It has also been objected that Jesus’ apostles were persons too 
simple-minded, too sedate and even prosaic thus to create entire 
scenes in which imagination, mental excitement and a strong ele- 
ment of poetic creativeness are indispensable to those who objec- 
tify in this way their feelings and ideas. This second objection 
has only one weakness, that it is absolutely contradicted by the 
facts. Were vision and ecstasy foreign to the state of mind of 
the first disciples! What, then, was the scene of the Transfig- 
uration where three of them see Jesus become of a dazzling white- 
ness, while Moses and Elias come and talk with him? What is 
the walking on the lake by night? What is the Pentecostal scene 
and the glossolaly? Did not Peter have the vision which decided 
him to repair to the house of Cornelius the centurion, to convert 
him and his family? And are we to believe that there are in 
heaven sheets, baskets and edible animals? Does not Paul tell us 
that he was familiar with the ecstatic state, and that he recalled 
the time when he was taken up into the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 
1-4; 1 Cor. xiv. 18)? 

Finally §t has been said that if we could strictly conceive the 
ecstatic vision projecting a determined object on the visual field of 
a single individual, it would be inadmissible that several persons 
should be at once subject to the same illusion and see the same 
thing. This is another error, which fails to recognize the con- 
tagious power of ecstasy and of its different forms where it is 
manifested in a group whose members are animated by the same 
disposition of mind. ‘ The French Protestants of the country dis- 
tricts, cruelly persecuted by Louis XIV. in the seventeenth century, 
gathered by night on the sites of their churches destroyed by com- 
mand of the king, in order to hear their psalms sung by the angels 
in the highest heavens, and the angels sang to all. Religious his- 
tory knows a large number of these collective visions and ecstasies, 
which mark simply the unity of desire and tendency in the whole 
body of the seers. A study of phenomena of the kind, which 
modern science has sought to analyze methodically, would lengthen 
this paper unduly. We will simply refer to the English and 
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French specialists.1_ None of them will contradict us when we lay 
it down as a fact that, if cireumstances are favorable to its com- 
munication, vision may be shared by an indefinite number of per- 
sons at the same time) It is true, considering the nature of our 
sources and the complete ignorance on the part of the early Chris- 
tians of the delicate shades which diversify phenomena of this 
order, it would be irrational to apply to the canonical narratives the 
fine analyses of the biology of our day. Yet there is one charac- 
teristic of the appearances of Jesus, as we have related them, which 
comes well within the limits of scientific observation of collective 
visions — the gradual character of several of these apparitions, 
which are not evident to all from the first, and which only slowly 
take possession of all present (Matt. xxviii. 17; Luke xxiv. 41; 
John xxi. 7, 12). 

If any feel depressed by the idea that the whole glorious edifice 
of historic Christianity rests, in the last resort, upon an illusion, 
we may say to them that they are mistaken. The history of the 
Christian church does not set out from the material fact of .the 
resurrection of Jesus, but from the faith of his disciples in this 
resurrection — a faith which, in its turn, is only the form, due to 
their previous education, of the reawakening of their previous faith 
in him who had conquered them morally. They did not believe 
in Jesus because they had seen him raised from the dead, they be- 
lieved in his resurrection because they had begun again to believe 
‘ in him as before. It is this faith, become immovable, which is 
the true foundation of Christian history, and here there is nothing 
to depress. Vision is, doubtless, an inferior form of knowledge, 
but there are intellectual states and planes of psychical develop- 
ment where it is the natural expression of the idea which fills and 
warms the heart. Vision is like dreams. It is, in truth, the 
dream of the awakened man, when the feeling which masters and 
moves him is sufficiently absorbing to take away the perception of 


1 Among the latter we will name Briére de Boismont, Des hallucinations, 
histoire raisonnée des apparitions, des visions, des songes, de l’extase, etc. Second 
Edition, Paris, 1852. On page 228 may be found the description of the collec- 
tive vision of a French battalion in Calabria, during the wars of the First Em- 
pire. In Sweden, in 1841-42, there was a real epidemic of ecstasy, which 
received the name of “the preaching disease.” People believed they saw and 
heard divine supernatural things, and many persons felt themselves impelled 
to speak at once with extraordinary loquacity, in order to preach the word 
of God. We may also cite, in English, Phantasms of the Living, by F. W. H. 
Myers, and F. Wedmore, in the publications of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search ; London, 1886. 
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surrounding reality as completely as a deep sleep could. Like 
dreams, it may be joyful or sorrowful, exciting or depressing, 
beautiful or ugly, pure or impure, sublime or stupid. The visions 
of Joan of Are were illusions, but that which was not illusory was 
the ardent patriotism of the humble daughter of the fields, and it 
was this that created them. If the visions of the first disciples 
were imaginary in their apparent forms, they contained a profound 
truth of a philosophic order. Those who believe with me in a 
super-terrestrial destiny of man after death base their faith ordi- 
narily upon the prophetic element in the nature of man, his aspira- 
tions toward the perfect and the ideal, his unquenched thirst for 
justice and truth, his love of infinite progress, his consecration and 
the attraction which God exercises over him, and which is a con- 
tinued invitation to unite with Him more closely than is possible 
in the conditions of physical life. In other words, it is on these 
summits that human nature reveals its immortal destiny. The 
first disciples believed in the resurrection because the Son of Man 
had inspired in them the feeling of his immortality. 


ALBERT REVILLE. 
CoLLtGe DE France, Paris. 





TRUTH AS APPREHENDED AND EXPRESSED IN 
ART. 


THERE is a distinction to be observed between truth and real- 
ity. Reality is everything which may affect the consciousness, 
whether it be a visible fact or a fact of the mind. But it is the 
fact conceived of as apart from the mind of the one perceiving it. 
It is the bare material of perception. With regard to each act 
of perception the constant question is, how near our knowledge 
has come to objective reality ; in other words, how successfully 
we may by our reasoning eliminate in that complex act the sub- 
jective process by which the external fact becomes existent for us, 
and stand in the presence of the phenomenon as it is supposed to 
exist unperceived. We often call this getting at the objective 
truth, but the word truth is not the precise term we want. The 
exact word for purely objective existence is reality. Truth, on 
the other hand, is reality after it has passed, so to speak, through 
a subject ; it is reality perceived and expressed. Not until reality 
comes at second hand does it become specifically truth. Thus 
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absorbed and reproduced, reality for us is already complex, hav- 
ing its two coordinates, the external fact and the perception of it, 
the latter giving significance to the concept “truth” by the con- 
sideration of how “true” the perception is. In other words, 
truth, in its strict meaning, is not the fact, but the relation of per- 
ception to the fact, — “ the correspondence,” as Herbert Spencer 
defines it, “ of subjective to objective relations.” 

A considerable part of the interest attaching to truth as such 
comes from the fact that the source from which the interested 
person derives it is a reproduction rather than the first-hand 
existences of nature. Ordinary Philistine observers rarely per- 
ceive the beauty of a landscape until this is rendered or inter- 
preted by the brush of a painter: there is an interest in successful 
imitation which is not awakened by nature in her proper self. 
What makes imitation, as such, interesting is the subjective ele- 
ment in consequence of which reality, being perceived and ex- 
pressed, reappears as truth. To the same subjective element is 
owing the whole mental and moral concept of veracity. Reality 
without a subjective interpreter raises no question as to its rights; 
its only claim on the moral nature of man is based on its right to 
be veraciously expressed. Truth, then, is reality with a subjec- 
tive element, — reality made interesting and ethical by the opera- 
tion of a perceiving and uttering soul. 

Just as truth has this double nature, the subjective and the 
objective, so there are two ways of dealing with truth: one glo- 
ries in discovery, while the other devotes itself to the endeavor 
after perfect expression. The one is counted more successful the 
more it eliminates the personal equation and makes the com- 
pletest possible approach to objective reality ; while the other, as 
it passes to higher levels of achievement, leaves its dependence 
on objective reality behind, and becomes glorified as purely sub- 
jective expression. The one way is the method that obtains in 
scientific observation, while the other is the informing principle 
of art. 

Art may be defined as the expression of truth in some other 
medium than that in which it occurs. But the truth for which 
expression is sought is a different kind of truth from that with 
which science concerns itself. Art observes not the inner nature 
of an object as analysis may delve for it, but the effect of the 
object on the perceptive faculties. It concerns itself only with 
the immediate impression or effect. As an agency of expression, 
it aims to produce this effect by different means from that by 
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which the object itself produced it. The achievements of art are 
often called creations; but these are not the reproduction, or 
reduplication, of reality in identical material and nature. In the 
case of most natural objects, especially things of life, this would 
be manifestly out of the question. Art aims to produce an illu- 
sion, or effect, on one or more of the senses like that produced by 
the original object, but in a different medium, or by a different 
cause. A picture, for example, produces its effect by means of a 
flat surface instead of a rounded object of identical constitution 
with the one which it represents. A piece of sculpture exhibits 
the form of an object by means of some medium adapted to the 
expression of its modeling without its texture. The descriptive 
poem expresses the beauty of a scene by means of a medium 
adapted to the hearing, instead of to the sight, as was the object 
or scene itself. In any case, the medium chosen is something 
more portable, more permanent, or in some way better adapted 
to the expressive powers of the exhibitor, than the medium in 
which the object presented reality to him. The translation of 
truth into a different medium from that in which it occurred to 
its discoverer is perhaps an essential feature of art. In other 
words, art is representation. 

Now as related to the truth with which both in their way con- 
cern themselves, science is dominated by the processes of observa- 
tion, art by those of expression. One deals with truth as a cause, 
the other with it as an effect. One studies ‘its substratum, the 
other its power. Hence the impulse of one is to minimize the 
subjective element (the effect), to make the point of its observa- 
tion the truth before it has produced any effect that is easily 
separable in consciousness from itself, —in short, to push as far 
back as possible toward bare reality. The other tends to make 
the subjective impression or effect the whole substance of truth, 
and to seek ever subtler and less palpably imitative means of ex- 
pression as it rises to its more spiritual forms, until the external 
reality at the root of the impression is all but lost sight of in the 
ardor of self-utterance. 

In considering the progressive power of art as a means of ex- 
pressing truth, our attention is directed to that gradation in the 
arts which is founded on their subjectivity. This is not by any 
means the only principle on which the fine arts may be classified ; 
nor would I presume to say that the most perfect forms of art are 
those which are the most subjective. But we may see at least 


that, as the truth observed or felt progresses from the outward to 
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the inward, the means for expressing it becomes less imitative 
and more subjective ; and since when we see a progressive series 
we are curious to know to what the series points, it becomes inter- 
esting to consider the nature of that final truth which it requires 
the whole subjectivity of the man to express. : 

The simplest fact which art attempts to represent, if it be an 
art which deals in space-relations, is the bare outline or shape 
of objects; or, in the case of the arts that concern themselves 
with sequences in time, the simple narration of outward events in 
their chronological order. The truth represented by mere outline 
draughting seems to be almost purely objective, and to be ren- 
dered directly. But no object in nature occurs in outline merely ; 
so that even in so simple an art-process as noting down an outline 
there is already a selection of the facts to be told, and a sup- 
pression of all the others occurring with them, that there may be 
clearness of emphasis in a certain direction. Such a selection is 
nothing else than a subjective control or abstracting of reality, in 
the interest of a chosen truth. The delineator confines himself 
thus rigidly to outline for the most part only in the case of those 
representations, like maps or working plans, which are so direct 
that measurements may be taken from them for purposes of local 
determination, or mechanical construction, or other retransition 
from representation to reality. As soon as any attempt at pro- 
ducing the impression of the object, even in outline drawing, is 
made, strict working-measurements, or actual existences, must be 
modified if the flat surface is to represent anything more than flat 
surfaces to the eye. In the delineation of all solid objects there 
is a very extensive modification of their actual shape in order 
to bring the picture into conformity with the subjective feeling 
of the observer. This is the underlying principle of perspective, 
which represents any apparent sides of the object, except the 
squarely presented front, in such vanishing proportions as are 
conceded to exist only in the limitations of the observing sub- 
ject. 

It is with the rise of the feeling for impressions that the delin- 
eator may be said for the first to enter fairly into the realm of art. 
Here he soon finds himself embarrassed by the multitude of truths 
and shading which demand recognition and expression. Facts of 
modeling, of movement and atmospheric effect, rise to more im- 
portunate interest as his faculty of observation develops, —all 
pressing to his single black point for expression, and tempting 
him always to undertake too much with his slender medium. A 
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certain suggestion of these facts in pure line is possible by skill 
of handling. The black point has an art of its own, but the 
power of this art to please lies largely in its reticence, or its trick 
of making the fewest bold dashes express the utmost possible, 
and so exhibit its wielder’s technique as farthest removed from 
the tyro’s vice of over-elaboration. As the range of recognition 
and desire for expression widens, however, the artist soon feels 
the need of a new and more expressive medium. He passes from 
the point to something capable of producing a continuous tint ; 
and he scarcely begins to express with pleasure the facts of mod- 
eling and light and shade, now brought within his possibilities, 
before the claims of local color begin to embarrass him and to 
lure his restless soul forward to still richer media of expression. 
He finds that his new form of black and white has still its rigid 
limitations, and that its power to please as a final form of art lies 
in its reticence or suggestiveness of handling rather than in its 
full expression or imitation of reality. At length he can give 
utterance to his impressions only with color; but as soon as he 
emerges into the new realm of expression laid open to this medium, 
he finds an immensely greater range of truth, which perhaps he 
had hardly formed the habit of observing before, pressing upon 
him for utterance, and again driving him to all possible ingenui- 
ties of handling and schemes of tonality, so that his very limited 
gamut of light-gradation may give some suggestion of the im- 
mensely wider range of nature. At each stage of progress, as 
the artist discovers the rigid limitations of his resources of expres- 
sion, he resorts to suggestion, appealing to and evoking a higher 
degree of imagination in the observer of his work, for producing 
the impression desired. It is true, he may, by dint of great 
patience, produce almost a perfect illusion of reality in the repre- 
sentation of some types of still life, but it is only a lower range of 
facts that can be thus completely expressed ; in all that appeals 
to the higher artistic longings the artist must express himself by 
more or less conventional symbols of reality, and find his ap- 
preciation only among those who through their cultivated im- 
agination are, in a greater or less degree, kindred spirits with 
himself. 

Just as at the very outset the art which exhibits all its represen- 
tations on a flat surface found means to give the impression of 
solidity and distance, so, farther along, it acquires the strength to 
defy with some success another limitation, and through a different 
appeal to the imagination, or the subjective feeling, of the spec- 
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tator. Pictorial or plastic art can exhibit the object or scene 
represented only at a given moment of time. Its figures do not 
move, or pass to other stages of presentation; however animated 
the scene, it is as if the objects observed were arrested at a given 
point and permanently fixed upon the canvas in precisely that 
attitude of incomplete movement. Yet pictorial art aspires to do 
more than present stationary scenes; it longs to tell a story with 
some dramatic sequence or progress, to produce an impression in 
the spectator in which he shall be conscious of movement and 
life. This it accomplishes partly by the transitional attitude of 
its figures, — the tense muscles indicating effort in progress, the 
bending trees suggesting the moving atmosphere — or by accesso- 
ries indicating to the attentive observer what the hero has just 
been doing, or is just going to do, such as the crumpled letter in 
the hand, or the look of rage in the face. Moreover, it does not 
consent gracefully to make its moment of representation abso- 
lutely instantaneous; it insists on giving to its impressions the 
benefit of that brief persistence of images on the retina which 
obtains in natural, unassisted observation. Undoubtedly, from a 
scientific point of view, the Muybridge photographs of the horse 
in motion throw much light upon the nature of that animal’s 
movements in running, and modify to some extent the technique 
of animal painters; but to fix upon any one of these artificially 
instantaneous intervals as the moment of representation would 
be to produce the impression of absolute rest, and to deprive art 
of its means of appealing to the imagination for the purpose of 
causing the fact of movement to be felt. Absolute reality, as it 
exists at a given instant, must be modified; the truth for which 
expression must be sought is the state of the perceiving subject, 
as reality presents itself to him under natural conditions. The 
picture has its effect, not because of what the observer sees, but 
because of what he thinks. By skilfully employing attitude and 
accessory in such ways as to make them suggestive, the artist calls 
in the aid of the spectator’s imagination and thought to make his 
picture tell a story in the single glance which it affords. 

The truth for which art, as we have thus far considered it, has 
sought expression, has been truth to which an actual counterpart 
exists in present fact. The artist’s effort has been to express 
reality as he actually sees it. But there is a higher kind of truth, 
a kind to which the arts, presently to be considered, which con- 
cern themselves with time-sequences are perhaps more naturally 
adapted. This is truth of idea, truth of aspiration and spiritual 
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tendency, the existences of a higher world which is created by the 
mind of man rather than presented to his senses, the appearance 
of inner reality in that light that never was on sea or land. To 
the expression of such truth the pictorial art indeed addresses 
itself, especially in mural painting which deals more largely with 
symbolical or allegorical subjects. As its means of representa- 
tion, however, are confined to actual objects portrayed, it gives 
the impression of the ideal world by exhibiting its figures in 
archaic scenery or decking them in antique costumes; even these 
are idealized and presented without reference to any actually 
possible climatic conditions, so that, by leading the mind of the 
spectator in a sort of conventional path made familiar and sug- 
gestive by his classical reading, it may cause the desired impres- 
sion of the scene to arise in him. Art is thus dealing with a 
kind of truth which it can successfully express only by leav- 
ing the field of realism behind. Philip Gilbert Hamerton says 
(“Man in Art,” pp. 188, 189),—“I have shown that whilst 
Raphael’s ideal compositions are certainly unhistorical (for they 
contain no narrative or descriptive truth whatever, either of por- 
traiture, costume, grouping or landscape background), they are 
incomparably superior to instantaneous photographs of the real 
scenes (if we could have them), in representing what the actors 
in them have subsequently become for the religious consciousness 
of mankind. This, in its own peculiar and exalted fashion, is 
also a kind of truth, though it is not historical but psychological. 
And it has this immense advantage over historical accuracy, that 
by allowing free play to the imagination, it is compatible with 
the highest art, whilst historical accuracy ties the mind down to 
positive fact, the antithesis of all that the spirit of art longs for 
and does what it can to realize.” ; 

It is because of its suggestion of an ideal, unearthly world 
that the employment of the nude in art has its justification and 
its necessity. The nude, when elevated by idealization, presents 
pure being or action without the hindering accidents of earthly 
reality; it transports the mind of the observer back to some 
golden age, or forward to some heavenly world where personality 
is unembarrassed by convention, where character and intention 
stand out clear and undisguised. “In an age of commonplace 
realism like the present,” says Mr. Hamerton again (p. 304), “ it 
is well for the public mind that it should be occasionally invited 
to enter an ideal world where human life and human labor are 
presented in abstract forms — that is to say, in forms disengaged 
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from the details that accompany reality. The full beauty of 
action is seen only when the figure is naked.” Such employment 
of the nude figure, however, in order to be symbolic of an ideal 
world, must guard against being too palpably imitative of present 
reality ; it fails and becomes a mere return to uncivilized naked- 
ness when by too realistic a degree of expression in the face, or by 
the presence of a part of the modern female wardrobe, it suggests 
commonplace reality, and thus prevents the complete entrance of 
the mind into that cloudless region where the disturbing fumes of 
animal passion have no place. 

In fact, we find that as soon as the higher, inner truth of the 
spirit begins to press for expression, the purely imitative arts 
begin to be embarrassed. Painting and sculpture employ as their 
alphabet, or mechanism of expression, the actual likenesses of 
things in nature. If these likenesses are to present anything 
beyond the fullest possible exhibition of the models themselves, 
there must be some trick of draping or background by which 
they shall become symbols of something beyond themselves. As 
symbols they must be idealized, that is, presented in the garb, 
and yielding the impression, of a half-forgotten and picturesque 
past, as this has enlarged and refined itself in the consciousness of 
subsequent generations. Just in proportion as these likenesses 
are pleasing or warm with ruddy life in themselves they are in- 
capacitated for serving as symbols. The mind refuses to enter 
the ideal world to which they point ; it stops with the symbol and 
inflames itself with the emotions which the model’s anachronistic 
freedom, coupled with its pulsing vitality, has aroused. It is 
flesh and blood attempting to enter into the kingdom of God, and 
like the ancient hypocrites it neither goes in itself nor suffers 
them that are entering to go in. 

All this refers to that peculiar form of entrance into an ideal 
world through allegorical conceptions, or the portrayal of abstract 
moral qualities in terms of living flesh and blood. It is an effort 
to arrive at pure being, the substance of the naked soul; and its 
nearest approach seems to be by way of the naked body. Some- 
times the allegorical conceptions visit the mind of the seer in 
the form of apocalyptic phantasmagoria, such as are described 
in certain parts of the Scriptures ; but these, however impressive 
and glorious when imagined as shifting or successive scenes ob- 
jectifying the emotions of an exalted religious fancy, are utterly 
impracticable to pictorial art. Yet there is an entrance into a 
most sweet and sacred region of the spiritual world which is en- 
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tirely within the scope of realism, and which illustrates the Christ- 
like principle that even 
The trivial round, the common task, 

when irradiated by love, become the exponent of the most godlike 
spiritual truth. This isthe portrayal of the pathetic and hearty 
features of common life, seen in those bits of genre by which 
all that is most unselfish and faithful in the ordinary experience 
of humanity is glorified. This is the truth of a heavenly world 
come down to earth, and moving, like its embodiment in the 
Christ-child, in the humble garb of good-will among men. 

To find arts, however, or forms of creative expression, which 
roam free in the world of ideas and spiritual entities, we must 
turn principally to those which deal with sequences in time rather 
than with forms in space, and appeal to the ear rather than to 
the eye. Such are the historical, the romantic and especially the 
poetical and musical arts. These aim to express an inner reality 
rather than to imitate an outer one; and their natural address is 
to the ear. If they present their creations to the eye, it is only by 
the employment of alphabetic or other arbitrary symbols, which 
do not become expressive until they are translated into terms of 
sound. 

As occupying the border land, and partaking of the nature both 
of the visible and the audible arts, the dramatic art calls for 
consideration in passing. This art, by its spoken or self-express- 
ive features, raises expectations and encounters demands as a 
teacher of moral truth, while it is perpetually held down to the 
common function of the imitative arts by its spectacular or real- 
istically visible side. As an imitative mirror of contemporary or 
historical manners, the drama is a favorite purveyor of amuse- 
ment; but, as a leader and guide into the ideal or spiritual world, 
it is always hampered by the realistic limitations of its theatrical 
properties, and its very human actors. By its spectacular ballet 
it suggests a fairy world of soulless, unethical beauty; but it is to 
be feared that the suggestion hardly transmits its designed im- 
pression undefiled, except to those rare minds that are capable of 
purely Platonic relations to the flesh. The genius of Wagner 
with its colossal device of concentrating all the arts under the 
leadership of music, the most spiritual of them all, in a unified 
effort to produce one mighty, intense impression, has exhibited 
the utmost possibilities of the drama in the direction of assisting 
the fancy to create an ideal world ; but in all this aggregation of 
spectacular, dramatic and musical features, conspiring to bring 
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the imagination under their spell, what influence after all] is so 
potent to carry the mind in an instant whither it will, as the 
gentle insistence of those marvelous musical Leit-motiven by 
whose unseen voice the whole atmosphere of the exhibition be- 
comes vocal with suggestion? It is the audible, rather than the 
visible, that awakens the spirit. The arts that are imitative of 
objects in space may indeed, by sufficient idealization, introduce 
us to a world of fancy; but it may be questioned whether the still 
higher, more distinctively spiritual world of motive, resolve, over- 
coming will and devotion, can be opened to mankind except through 
the agency of the spoken word. 

Perhaps in this denial of the power of the space-arts to awaken 
devotion, we might except architecture. This is an art occupying a 
somewhat anomalous position in that it is a space-art which is not 
imitative but almost purely expressive or creative, and is to the 
space-arts what music is to the audible or time-arts. Its func- 
tion as a promoter of devotional feeling is appreciatively described 
by Dr. Martineau, who speaks of “ the deep perspective, and the 
high-clasped space, and the intersecting arches showing marvels 
of distance and hiding more, and the shrined chapels and retreat- 
ing oratories solemn with colored lights and hinted glooms, — 
everything that can be born into shapes of stone out of the sense 
of mystery and immensity embracing in pity the child of sorrow 
and vain endeavor.” (“Seat of Authority in Religion,” p. 457). 
This art, however, even in its most carefully ordered suggestive- 
ness, is less a teller of spiritual [truth than a promoter of those 
subdued emotions under whose pressure certain forms of sacred 
truth become more weighty and impressive. 

For the expression of ideal or spiritual truth, that is to say, cor- 
respondence to an inner reality not existent as fact in the visible 
world, the time-arts that make their address to the ear are more 
especially adapted. We have seen that the images of natural 
objects which are the alphabet of the imitative arts can become 
expressive of the truths of the unseen world only as they are 
employed as symbols of something beyond themselves, and that 
their very excellence as likenesses is in danger of arresting their 
symbolical function and holding the aborted suggestion to the 
present world. But the vocal arts already deal in symbols. A 
word is the symbol of an idea, and, though never so closely asso- 
ciated with its idea in the mind, it in no sense resembles it. The 
spontaneous and natural movement of these symbolical instru- 
ments of expression, therefore, is to carry the mind to the idea 
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which is beyond their own sound or beauty. They are the nat- 
ural handmaidens of the world of ideas rather than of the world 
of forms. They lend themselves as readily to the expression of 
spiritual truth as to the description of outward fact; in all those 
forms of literature which are prompted by the spirit of the crea- 
tive artist they tend to call out the soul of artist as well as hearer 
by their winged fervor until their sublime form of utterance be- 
comes the expression of the whole deepest self. 

These spiritual arts alone are fitted to be the soul’s uplifters in 
religion. There is profound wisdom in the second command of 
the Mosaic decalogue, which enjoins that the imitative arts are 
not to be used to portray men’s supreme object of worship. The 
likeness of a visible reality has a character of fts own on the con- 
templation of which the mind tends to stop; the common wor- 
shiper, therefore, in the presence of his image naturally drags 
down the god, whom in his imagination it symbolizes, to be like 
the idol. But when the symbol, on the other hand, is an idea, it 
presents no final entity in itself which may furnish a resting place 
for predilection ; its natural tendency as a symbol is to cleave to 
its object, to purify and enlarge itself so as to be more worthily 
expressive of the great god to whom it points. While the an- 
cient nature-worships, therefore, were stupefying and debasing in 
their progressive development, the Hebrew worship of Yahweh 
by his idea, or his “ name,” was steadily uplifting and increas- 
ingly spiritual, until out of it came the religion of Christ. To 
complain that the Hebrew prohibition of images arrested the 
development of the fine arts in that nation, is to ignore the mar- 
velous achievements of that people in the vocal arts, which are 
the handmaids of the spiritual world. The nation, with its genius 
for worship, was too grandly serious to express itself character- 
istically in imitations of the visible world ; on the other hand, its 
winged religious lyrics and its rapt utterances of inspired prophets 
are to this day the most uplifting art-forms in the whole range of 
human literature to the devout soul seeking utterance for its pur- 
est emotions. 

Because I have noted the especial facility of the time or vocal 
arts in the expression of spiritual truth, it is not to be inferred 
that these are used only to objectify the realities of a purely ideal 
world. For producing the impression of conditions and sequences 
in the world of actual fact there are vocal as well as pictorial 
means; in this field of expression the arts which address them- 
selves to the ear exhibit in their progressive labor after command 
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of deeper truths a striking analogy to the imitative or pictorial 
arts. If we go back to the simpler and more direct forms of 
expression in these time-arts, as we did in the case of pictorial 
delineation, we shall find that, as the advance from that point is 
toward the expression of more complex and more exalted truth, 
the art grows more subjective ; it aims to produce its effect by 
pregnant suggestion rather than by full statement, and appeals to 
the imagination of the hearer to create the condition or sphere of 
impression in which the artist would have him placed. 

Perhaps the simplest form of time-art, or vocal delineation, is 
the bare narration of outward events in their chronological order. 
But even the simplest occurrence can be narrated only in outline ; 
and such an outlifte, except for events which have a vital impor- 
tance in themselves, is as barren of artistic interest as the outline 
map of a parcel of ground. If an attempt were made, on the 
other hand, to reproduce all the features and nwances of the situ- 
ation by detailed statement, the performance would be far more 
prolix and inartistic than the stenographic report of the testimony 
in a court of law. The skillful narrator confines himself rather to 
a few of the most important features of the occurrence, and these 
he brings out in strong relief; for the coloring, or atmosphere, or 
attendant feeling, he skillfully introduces here a little word in a 
dependent clause, and there a turn in the form of a phrase, by 
which the imagination of the reader is subtly led to stand in a 
situation where the whole scene arises in clear order before him. 
Such suppressing and modifying of the actual fact is only a kind 
of perspective delineation ; and it is as necessary to truth of sub- 
jective impression as is the pictorial artist’s linear and aerial per- 
spective in drawing. In the one art, as in the other, the truth 
aimed at in expression is a certain state of the imagination in the 
perceiving subject, rather than the exact reality as it existed in 
its pure objectiveness. Let me again quote from Mr. Hamerton: 
“The simple early creed of all who begin to study art is that if 
one could copy nature as in a mirror the result would be an ex- 
cellent picture. In the same manner those who, like myself, are 
ignorant of theatrical matters, may imagine that if actors behaved 
as people do in real life, the play would go on prosperously and 
quite to the satisfaction of the audience. Those who understand 
acting tell us that if it were done naturally, that is without art, 
it would seem not only less beautiful and affecting, but even much 
less natural than it does now. They say that in real life (which 
the actor is supposed to copy) we are constantly doing things that 
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would ensure our dismissal if we were actors; in other words 
that our real life, if criticised as an imitation, would be a bad, 
because an inartistic, imitation of reality. The bare, undeniable 
fact of its reality is all that makes it tolerable or acceptable ; if 
considered as art it would be intolerable. So with conversations 
in novels. The bad novelist comes fairly near to the diffuseness, 
the hesitancy, the ill-constructed and commonplace language of 
ordinary talk ; the good novelist (being an artist) abridges, con- 
centrates, and selects only what is artistically significant. The 
bad novelist may really be more natural, and yet the master of 
the craft will give a stronger impression of nature”’ (p. 58). 

Such artistic adaptation of reality to the exigencies of true 
impression includes even the employment of exaggeration. Mr. 
Marion Crawford says: “The most dramatic scene of real life, if 
it actually took place on the stage of a theatre, would seem a very 
dull and tame affair to any one who chanced to find himself in the 
body of the house. The fundamental lack of interest, until it 
has been artificially aroused, is a gulf not to be bridged by such 
simple means as being really ‘natural.’ The art of the actor lies 
in knowing the precise degree of exaggeration necessary to pro- 
duce the impression that he is not exaggerating at all, but exag- 
geration there must be. Without it neither the words nor the 
actors can speak or appeal to the intelligence of the spectator.” ! 

The effectiveness of exaggeration is often seen in the art of the 
orator. It is the speaker whose rhetoric takes fire, and whose 
speech blossoms out, not only in tropes and splendors of diction, 
but in overstatements and hyperboles and logical violences which 
the conscientious feeler of his way cannot reconcile with truth, 
who really produces the most adequate impression of the desired 
situation in his audience. The speaker who carefully seeks for 
only the most exact and cautious statement of reality may, indeed 
be reliable as an authority, but he is too dull to give the truth 
an adequate setting forth, for the characteristic oratorical end of 
arousing to action, in keeping with its importance. The one deals 
with the subject in the spirit of the scientist who is dominated by 
the impulse of discovery ; the other in the spirit of the artist who 
glows with the ardor of expression, and for whom truth means 
the perceptive state of the subject rather than the nearest possible 
approach to objective reality. 

The arts which represent or reproduce existences in time are 
prompted to give study and utterance to ever more inward truths 


1 In the Forum for February, 1893, p. 739. 
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as they rise to richer experience and sympathy with human 
nature. The narrator of events, as we have seen, has to make 
his elaborated truth more or less of a subjective modification of 
reality in order to produce a clear and adequate impression. As 
this truth rises to greater complexity and the process of sifting 
and selecting requires to be carried farther, he must become more 
and more the masterly generalizer and philosophical historian. 
He has sought thus far, however, only to give expression to such 
truth as he might find out by patient investigation. His art has 
consisted in expressing truth of common historic fact in a differ- 
ent medium from that in which it occurred to him; that impres- 
sion which he has acquired by long and patient searching out of 
documents and details, he transfers to his readers by a skillful 
selecting and handling that make it unnecessary for them to travel 
the same laborious road. His virtue has been, as Joubert ex- 
presses it, in having a mind into which truth can enter naked to 
issue from it attired. But by and by, especially in the art of the 
novelist, a kind of truth begins to press for utterance which the 
man does not find wholly in the world outside of him. This is 
truth of motive and passion, truth of spiritual influence upon 
character, and of development along inward lines of progress, — 
truth which the artist must first to some degree have lived in his 
own soul in order to formulate or even to know at all. The 
art is becoming less imitative and more self-expressive. It is 
passing from historical to psychological truth. The seeker for 
adequate expression must modify his methods accordingly. He 
gives his story more of a dramatic form, introducing dialogue 
and conversation by way of making the actors reveal the situa- 
tion through the play of their own emotions. He may find it 
necessary to change his medium or art-form, passing from the 
novel to the drama, and even, for the more dignified psychologi- 
cal aspect of the truth, employing that poetic form of the drama 
which has scareely any resemblance to real life at all. The ora- 
torio or musical drama diverges still farther from historic reality, 
making its actors sing their emotions in arias and choruses, as 
certainly no one ever did in real life. Yet perhaps the impres- 
sions of worth and magnitude and sublimity which have gathered 
around great historic characters in the mind of subsequent genera- 
tions could be so truthfully portrayed in no other way. Thus 
the art progresses to more inward and elevated forms of truth 
which it requires more of the artist’s self to grasp, and more elab- 
orately symbolical means to project into the mind of others. 
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The arts, as we have surveyed them, have thus far exhibited a 
progress in inwardness, the truths which they set themselves to 
express ever growing to make a more extensive seizure upon the 
inner consciousness and character of the artist. But they have 
not entirely left the field of imitation. Their symbols of psycho- 
logical truth have been more or less conventionalized representa- 
tions of the outer world. The artist has expressed, not simply 
himself, but the higher aspects of the world in which he lives. 
These representations of outward reality have usurped to them- 
selves a great deal of mechanical preparation and purely artificial 
study for effect ; so that the final impression of the sublime truth 
has been made by some actor who was too much absorbed in 
stage-business to be himself a sharer in the artless rapture of the 
great idea. We pass now toa form of art which is much more 
strictly self-expressive. In lyrical self-utterance the ardent pos- 
sessor of a truth to tell no longer seeks elaborated symbols that 
adapt outward representation to inward reality, but through the 
direct employment of language and movement speaks forth what 
is in him, with a more or less exalted use of his natural means of 
expression. It is possible for him to become to a great degree 
unconscious of the mechanism of expression, while he simply wills 
as a creator and his deepest self becomes externalized in song. 
Thus no longer chilled by the purely mechanical and adaptive 
effort of representation, his soul may become rapt in the great 
truth which possesses it, so that he is entirely borne along in 
his utterance, and his creative effort is somewhat like the perpet- 
ual divine act of creation, as we figure it in its most generalized 
terms, — the eternal Spirit objectifying itself. 

Poetry is the primal language of uplifted emotion. There is a 
natural impulse when one enters the region of great and expand- 
ing spiritual truths to adopt a form of utterance more exalted 
than that of ordinary life. With the unlearned this form is often 
artless and uncouth enough; but, so far as it is a departure from 
the common conversational level, it is born of an artistic impulse. 
The sanctified tone in which the uncultured man prays or pro- 
phesies, the spontaneous use of the solemn style of diction, the 
instinctive avoidance of the commonplace and belittling terms for 
those familiar objects which there is occasion to mention in 
prayer,—all these are signs of an exalted state of emotion 
which it is no longer natural to express in the natural way. As 
feeling and spiritual perception rise to a still higher level some 
rhythmic form of utterance becomes a necessity. There is some- 
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thing in rhythm which carries the soul along by a kind of meas- 
ured rapture of its own; some form of rhythmic utterance is in- 
stinctively sought by the soul that is expanded by the emotions 
belonging to sublime verities. Given a sufficiently elevated level 
of soul-life, lyrical expression becomes the necessary and sponta- 
neous utterance of the human spirit. 

The art of music is perhaps still more purely creative. It does 
not even deal in definitely worded ideas ; it acknowledges no alle- 
giance to logical laws; its thought is purely in terms of sound. 
It imitates nothing in nature ; it finds the laws on which its sci- 
ence is built simply in the degree of perfection with which pure 
emotion is expressed. Strictly creative as the art is, introducing 
its votaries into a world which has no existence except as it is 
created in their minds, it nevertheless reaches its perfection as art 
when its artificial origin is most concealed, and when it seems the 
spontaneous expression of that higher human nature to which we 
are all akin. 

Music and architecture have been mentioned as analogous in 
that they are purely creative rather than imitative of anything 
in nature, the one being to the time-arts what the other is to the 
arts that construct objects in space; and it becomes of interest 
to inquire what is the nature of the truth which each seeks to 
express, and how the artist may know when he is approaching 
a perfect rendering of that inner reality which is the more or 
less common and recognizable goal of his striving. We may say 
that architecture is the art by which the soul is related to pure 
space, as music is that by which it is related to pure time. In 
the pictorial and plastic arts the depicter or modeler makes use 
of space indeed, for only by creations in space can he express 
himself; but he uses it, as it were, only incidentally to the ex- 
pression of a truth that is beyond space. But in architecture he 
idealizes and beautifies space itself; his whole work is auxiliary 
to the soul’s desire for an abode. The truth which is bis norm 
and the basis of his science is rightly proportioned space, and the 
just and sincere meeting, with his heavy materials, of the prob- 
lems presented by. gravitation, that most significant of all con- 
ditions attending existence in space. The growing satisfaction 
which is his guide toward perfection is based on the degree of 
success with which his sense of the beauty of utility in the com- 
manding and glorifying of space is satisfied. In the same way, 
while the arts of fiction and poetry make use of time as an inci- 
dent in the expression of a logical idea, music glorifies the very 
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sequence of time itself, measuring its rhythmic pulsations by the 
orderly rise and cadence — suspension and repose —of emotion 
which is the soul’s deepest life in time. Other arts may exist in 
space and time; architecture and music, the purely creative arts, 
are space and time themselves appropriated to the higher uses of 
the soul. 

Art as it thus advances in the higher subjectivity is leaving 
behind the outer world as an object of imitation; but it is, at 
the same time, growing more and more creative. The artist is 
expanding and objectifying his own regenerate being into a new 
world to which he admits those whom he addresses, not by ad- 
miration of his constructions, but by spiritual fellowship with his 
inner life. Art in its ideal meaning not only passes beyond the 
impulse of imitation; the time-arts especially rise above the mo- 
tive of being glorified by permanent constructions at all. The 
creative instinct in its purest manifestation becomes not an im- 
pulse to make something, but a pure ardor for immediate self- 
expression. While the space-arts, as inhabitants of the material 
world, may find their end in a picture, a statue or building, — 
a material construction intended to endure in time, the time-arts, 
as they rise in spiritual character, glorify themselves in immediate 
and ephemeral utterance. A sound does not endure; it speaks 
its message and is gone. It is true, we speak of the works of the 
musicians or of the poets as so many constructions given a perma- 
nence by means of the art preservative, and laid up in libraries. 
But these constructions are only the potentialities of expression, 
which as embodiments of the artist’s idea do not come to the 
birth until they are interpreted by performers or read by enjoy- 
ers ; they simply exist in embryo and reach their selfhood as art 
only with each living rendition. The ideal summit of time-art is 
not a construction, existing objectively, to be criticised and ad- 
mired, and to raise up a body of connoisseurs; it is rather an 
adequate and spontaneous self-expression, like that of the singing- 
bird or the improvisatore, which so conceals itself as art and so 
exhibits the higher potentialities of nature that to every one with 
ears to hear it is as the voice of his own inner emotions helped 
to utterance by the artist’s suggestion. It is the act of creation 
rather than its formed result, — that spontaneous act, significant 
chiefly as an index of the inspired state of the artist himself, 
which glorifies the ideal truth now wrought into character. The 
productions of the inspired poets are important not as specimens 
of their work but as disclosures of their inner life. Hence that 
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department of human appreciation which is called the world of 
taste, — the art-world from the standpoint of the connoisseur, — 
is only a sort of annex of the world of art, instead of the real 
abode of the artist’s creative soul. The highest art does not exist 
to be admired, but to impart its own quickening life. With one 
of his flashes of rare insight Dr. Matheson observes: ‘“ Let poetry 
become the expression of a man’s nature, and he will no longer 
be proud of his verses. His sense of merit will decline with his 
literary toil. In proportion as art becomes nature it will become 
unconscious, it will reach the nearest resemblance to its extreme 
opposite — mechanical inspiration. The harmony of the spirit 
and the flesh would make virtue so much a personal joy that the 
spiritual man would be spoken of as the natural man, and the 
sense of merit in the performance of duty would be exchanged 
for the sense of privilege in the enjoyment of nature” (“ Land- 
marks of New Testament Morality,” p. 73). 

Art has thus ceased to be art; it has become nature. In 
higher moments of rapture the man even ceases to study effective- 
ness, like those ancient possessors of the gift of tongues, who spoke 
not to men but to God. The formed result, like all works of art, 
may be admirable; it is not, however, as a passive finished prod- 
uct, subjected to the play of criticism, that it does its final work, 
but rather as a living thing carrying along the readers or hearers 
with itself, and making them also creative. We have not re- 
ceived the intended benefit from the Psalms when we have studied 
and criticised or admired them, or when we have received them 
as authoritative statements of truth for our information; but 
when they have become the utterance of our own soul, when we 
have risen to heaven on the wings of their rapture, when to us 
they are the self-expression of the whole character of a person, 
which by its contagion makes our whole being self-expressive in 
their helpful forms of utterance, — in short, when like every word 
of God, they become quick and powerful and call our spiritual 
nature to sympathetic life through their creative movement. 

This highest human art is the same as divine inspiration. It 
is the whole self expressing itself in its most absorbing and un- 
selfish form of utterance. Inspiration as thus seen in the most 
spiritual parts of the Scriptures is not a fact of human know- 
ledge, but a fact of human character. Its significant feature is 
that certain godly men had great emotions and uttered them ; not 
that the utterances, as formed products, are infallible. Inspi- 
ration is not glorified in infallibility; it attains its final end in 
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completed godliness. Inspiration is at the beginning of a series 
whose final term is not omniscience, but the whole spirit of divine 
humanity. Since inspiration is a fact of character, the whole 
person, and not simply his word, is concerned in this highest form 
of art. The person to whom all this growing character points as 
its climax is the eternal Word of God. When that Word came 
in the flesh he said, “I am the Truth.” That highest form of 
truth which it requires the whole man to express is the union of 
the soul in eternal sonship with God. Neither pencil nor chisel, 
nor gothic arch, nor lyric measure, nor sublimest orchestral har- 
mony can express this truth, — nothing short of the whole aspira- 
tion and love and self-denying service of the new man. The high- 
est life of divine sonship is the most exalted of Fine Arts, for it is 
the ever active creation, through the unceasing fervency of godly 
desire for self-expression, of a new world; this, though above 
our ordinary human nature, is nevertheless not unnatural, but is 
the spiritually quickened and active humanity eternally realizing 
itself. 

The attitude of the human mind, therefore, toward the truth 
which contains the possibility of inspiration and the divine son- 
ship is the artistic rather than the scientific. The truth which it 
seeks to discover is not purely objective existence but the modified 
subject, all of whose perceptions and answering impulses, under 
the influence of reality, go to make up the truth which in art is 
final. This modified subject, as Schopenhauer has helped us to 
see, is our only means of introduction to the World as Will, and 
where alone we find the thing-in-itself. Since the God whom we 
seek is the soul of all reality, the eternal Thing-in-itself, He is not 
some far-off separate entity entirely objective to us, but the crea- 
tive and prompting principle of all aspiring and estat filial 
humanity, — God manifest in the Son. 

G. F. Genune. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By Henry Drummonp, 
LL. D., F. R.S. E., F. G. 8. New York: James Pott & Co. 1894. 8vo, 
pp. xi, 346. 


The “ Ascent of Man” here means no less than human evolution from 
the lowest life. For though Dr. Drummond calls evolution only “a 
working theory,” no author has treated it more as a demonstrated truth. 
No one of the many changes of opinion regarding its special details, he 
says, has “ touched the general theory except to establish its strength, its 
value and its utility.” ‘Most naturalists agree” with Wallace’s recent 
statement that the evidence of man’s origin from animal ancestors “ ap- 
pears overwhelming and conclusive,” and he clearly agrees with them. 
He presents a part of this evidence, especially of that from embryology 
and from the relics in us of obsolete organs. He then traces “ the arrest 
of the body,” “the dawn of mind,” and the growth of language, all by 
processes of evolution alone. He shows throughout the working of that 
“ struggle for life” which evolutionists have made familiar. 

In the more important half of the book Professor Drummond seeks to 
trace the higher evolution of sympathy by the aid of an opposite princi- 
ple. Indeed his leading thought is that, in making so much of “ the strug- 
gle for life” scientists have “ misread Nature” and misinterpreted evo- 
lution. He believes that evolution has been presented by them “ out of 
focus,” and “has remained out of focus to the present hour;” and his 
object is to show “ how its nature has been misconceived, indeed how its 
greatest factor has been overlooked in almost all contemporary scientific 
thinking.” He pictures that pitiless “struggle for life” as only the 
“villain” of the drama; and over against it he represents a mightier 
ethical principle which he likes to call “the struggle for the life of 
others.” Under this phrase he includes all that action by which organ- 
isms, in contrast with their selfish struggle for their own nutrition, sacri- 
fice themselves for their kind. It begins in the mere unconscious re- 
production of plants and animals, but rises into the ever increasing care 
for offspring, and grows into a care for others, and into sentiments of love, 
sympathy and self-sacrifice. 

The study of this ethical principle starts with the lowest protoplasmic 
cell, which not only imbibes nutrition for itself, but soon divides, sacrifices 
its life for two others, and thus gives a “ prophecy of the day of altruism.” 
Professor Drummond traces it further in the codperation of cells for 
mutual assistance in larger organisms, and especially in the rise of sex, 
which “has abolished the numeral one” and made codperation indis- 
pensable to the very continuance of life. In the vegetable world, the 
principle of self-sacrifice reaches its highest expression in the flower 
dying for its seeds, where the biologist “sees in its bloom the blush of 
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the young mother, in its fading the eternal sacrifice of maternity.” In 
the animal world, the corresponding expression is in the care for eggs 
seen through all the lower orders. But in the mammalia this care for 
eggs rises into a care for offspring, and thus brings into life a new and 
far higher element of tenderness. In the human race, the great pro- 
longation of infancy protracted this care and tenderness into an estab- 
lished habit, and so opened a new school of love and self-sacrifice, and 
perfected “ the evolution of a mother.” She was long the leading agent 
in the growth of altruism, but in time came “ the evolution of a father” 
also. ‘Thus the family was founded and became a nursery of sympathy 
and the sense of duty, which thence extended through the widening cir- 
cles of social organization. Such are the prominent points in Dr. Drum- 
mond’s treatment. 

The book is one likely to receive some severe criticism. Its literary 
merit is marred by the diffuseness and repetitions natural to lectures. Its 
eloquence and imagination will seem to impair its scientific value. It 
calls evolution “the last romance of science,” often a “drama,” and 
sometimes treats it like one. The author still keeps his fondness for anal- 
ogies, and sometimes uses them as arguments, even seeing in the dis- 
placement of primitive sign-language by audible speech a prophecy that 
the telephone is to displace the telegraph. He likes to tell the inten- 
tions in creation, and has a section entitled, “ Why was evolution the 
method chosen?” His statements are sometimes too sweeping; and 
in his exaltation of mammals as the only true mothers, the birds will 
hardly forgive him. Still less will the evolutionists forgive him for his 
charge that they have presented evolution “out of focus” and without 
“its greatest factor.” Some of them may treat his “greatest factor” as 
a mere fancy. But others will see in it a deep truth, and thank him for 
developing it so fully. This truth has indeed often been seen by evolu- 
tionists, as his quotations show. Many of them have expressed it to some 
extent, from Darwin himself, who explained the struggle for existence 
as “including dependence of one being on another,” and “success in 
leaving progeny,” to Prince Kropotkin who writes, “ Mutual aid is as 
much a law of animal life as mutual struggle,” and “as a factor of evo- 
lution it most probably has a far greater importance.” Mr. Spencer sees 
“altruistic principles” underlying “ animal life of all but the lowest kinds,” 
and Professors Geddes and Thomson trace them to “the simplest forms 

of life. Professor Drummond’s declaration that the roots of human love 
’ “began to grow with the first cell of life,” goes no further than even 
Haeckel’s, who traced it back to the lowest life and “ to the elective affin- 
ity of two differing cells.” Some have traced it further, and at least 
one writer has begun his study of morality with cosmic matter, and seen 
the family principle behind protoplasmic cells in the solar system with 
its brood of worlds born from a common mother and bound in har- 
monious sisterhood by an attraction typical of the love that joins human 
hearts. General thoughts of this kind have been common enough. But 
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Dr. Drummond seems entitled to the honor of having given them the 
fullest elaboration thus far. He may have undertaken too much in try- 
ing to prove that only “ the first chapter or two of the story of evolution 
may be headed the struggle for life,” and that, taken as a whole, “it is 
not a tale of battle, it is a love-story.” But he has quite fairly sustained 
his statement that “ the vicarious principle is shot through and through 
the whole vast web of Nature, and if one actor has played a mightier 
part than another in the drama of the past, it has been self-sacrifice.” 
His book will do much to redeem Evolution from its reputation for 
cruelty, and to reveal an ethical meaning through its whole course. 

The book is especially valuable just now as a corrective of Mr. Kidd’s 
“Social Evolution.” The latter work, with all its ability in tracing the 
lower stages of evolution, denies the higher, by representing social prog- 
ress as utterly antagonized by human reason, and only made possible by an 
“ ultra-rational ” and supernatural religion. But Dr. Drummond protests 
against this “ setting one half of Nature against the other.” Insisting 
upon the entire unity of Nature, he treats both reason and religion as 
results of the same evolution which has produced all lower life. “ When 
evolution comes to be worked out along its great natural lines, it may be 
found to provide for all that religion assumes, all that philosophy re- 
quires ;” while claiming, like a clergyman, that religion has done more 
for the moral progress of the world than all else together, and that Chris- 
tianity is the perfect religion, he still ranks it as a part of Nature. He 
insists further that religion is not degraded by thus “allying itself with 
Nature,” but “thereby extends itself over the whole rich field, and claims 
all, — matter, life, mind, space, time, for itself.” He holds that this 
theory, and only this, gives a worthy thought of Deity. Asking 
“whether is allGod or occasional-God the nobler theory,” he replies 
that “the idea of an immanent God, which is the God of evolution, is 
infinitely grander than the occasional wonder-worker who is the God 
of the old theology.” For man, too, he sees in this theory “ an unspeak- 
able exaltation.” In a passage reminding us of Dr. John Fiske, he 
says: “Remember that even to make the first cell possible, stellar space 
required to be swept of matter, suns must needs be broken up and 
planets cool, the agents of geology labor millennium after millennium to 
prepare a material resting place for the coming guest. Consider all 
this, and judge if creation could have a sublimer meaning, or the human 
race a more splendid genesis.” But the highest value of the knowledge 
of evolution he sees in its lesson for further social progress. He hardly 
develops this lesson enough, but its meaning is clear. The hard “strug- 
gle for life,” though continuing to soften, will ever remain and ever be 
needed ; but progress will come chiefly through the higher evolution and 
intelligent application of that “struggle for the life of others,” which 
has been its best element in the past. 


H. M. Smmons. 
Minnearouis, Muxn. 
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The English Church in the Nineteenth Century. By Joun H. Overton, 
D. D. London and New York : Longmans, Green and Co. 


Dr. Overton writes from the point of view of a modern English High 
Churchman, and hence he closes his survey with the year 1833, when 
the Tractarian Movement began, and the “great Dr. Pusey,” as he calls 
him, arose. His method has led him to study many obscure sources and 
forgotten biographies for the record of the men who lived and worked 
in the Church of England during the first third of the century. These he 
divides into three classes. To those who hold High Church sentiments 
in advance of the great High Church revival he gives priority in treat- 
ment, designating them for reasons of his own, which will hardly bear 
examination, as the Orthodox. Then follow the Evangelicals and the 
Liberals. Dr. Overton does his best, of course, to make a good showing 
for his first school, but the names he enumerates are mainly those of 
obscure men. He does his best also to be fair toward the Evangelicals, 
whom he cannot love. The Liberals, who include Paley, Sydney Smith, 
Bishop Stanley, Whately and Arnold, he lets off easily with the com- 
ment that they were incapable of united action. 

Dr. Overton’s work is an interesting one to read and to browse over, 
containing as it does much valuable information otherwise difficult of 
access and abounding in what may be called the gossip of ecclesiastical 
life. Its interest will be the greater, if one is already conversant with 
the period from other points of view, and such a one may be led to reflec- 
tions not always in harmony with the author’s purpose. For example, it 
would be hard to find any other one book in which the work of the 
Evangelical school, which included Simeon, Milner, Wilberforce, Zach- 
ary Macaulay and others is so satisfactorily exhibited, despite the author’s 
want of sympathy with that now despised and derided coterie. To the 
Evangelicals we owe the great movement in England for the abolition of 
slavery, of which Wilberforce was the leader: they were also the first to 
organize a society for converting the heathen, and in Henry Martyn 
they had the ideal missionary to whom the air of romance still clings ; in 
the matter of improving the church services, they introduced hymns and 
extempore preaching, and they were the first to throw open the churches 
on Sunday evenings. This is a record of which any school might be 
proud; indeed, we doubt, when the work of the Tractarian School comes 
to be summed up by a student as coldly impartial as Dr. Overton, 
whether it will be found quite so rich in great results. But the Evan- 
gelicals had their defects, as the author points out. They lacked in 
scholarship, they had no interest in art or literature or science, and they 
were deficient on the intellectual side, rich as they were on the spiritual 
or emotional. 

While Dr. Overton’s purpose is not that of a philosophical interpreter 
of history, yet he raises some important issues, throwing light also on 
their solution. Why is it that books once widely read and highly es- 
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teemed, as if they endowed their writers with immortal fame, should 
cease to be read in the following generation and pass almost into ob- 
livion? Paley’s “ Evidences,” Wilberforce’s “ Practical View,” and the 
writings of Mrs. Hannah More are no longer read, while Butler’s 
“ Analogy ” lives on, and Coleridge, who apparently settled nothing, has 
secured a permanent place in religious literature. Different degrees of 
intellectual power do not entirely explain these differing verdicts of 
posterity. Apparently, those books die and are forgotten which most 
completely meet their age, and most entirely fulfill the peculiar mission 
of a book. Among the books which continue to live, are those which 
raise problems and do not solve them, to which men return for sugges- 
tions as they continue to struggle with the ever recurring questions. 
The book which we damn with faint praise as “suggestive ” may have a 
future, which another, giving an exhaustive and conclusive treatment, will 
not attain. The latter dies because its work is done; the former lives 
because it has still a work to do. 

Another point which Dr. Overton seems to demonstrate is that during 
the opening years of the century, when the Church of England remained 
sunk in inactivity or indifference, she was not the object of attack or 
criticism. But from the moment that she bestirred herself to meet the 
necessities and aspirations of the new age, the assault and the criticism 
began. The generalization might be drawn, that dissatisfaction and 
criticism, now as then, do not imply that the church is a failure, but that 
higher ideals invariably involve blame and condemnation and self- 
reproach as the very conditions of their fulfillment. 


A. V. G. ALLEN. 


EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


An Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement since the Reforma- 
tion. By JoserpH Henry ALLEN, D.D. New York: The Christian Liter- 
ature Co. 1894. Pp. 254. 


This little volume is intended to form, with the story of the Universa- 
lists, the tenth volume of “The American Church History Series.” If 
the Christian Literature Company are as wise in their selection of writers 
for the other volumes as they have been for this sketch, the series will be 
extremely valuable. Perhaps a more concise and concrete style would 
have been easier reading for the general mind, but the philosophic tem- 
perament, the wide acquaintance, and the long preparation in other writ- 
ings on the subject which Dr. Allen possesses make him an exception- 
ally well-equipped historian of his denomination. 

The book does not concern itself with the Unitarianism of early Chris- 
tian days. Indeed, it begins with the assertion that “ Unitarianism as 
now held is wholly independent of the controversies or the heresies which 
appeared during the long process that developed the creed of Catholic 
Christendom,” though on the next page it is thought “not impossi- 
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ble” that there is a line of descent through the Albigenses and Wal- 
denses. The story deals only with that Unitarianism which sprang up 
under the liberty of thought which the Renascence and the Reformation 
threw open to so many active minds. 

Some strange facts are brought to light by this history. The two sur- 
viving bodies of Unitarians to-day are the Transylvanian and the Eng- 
lish, the American body being a branch of the latter. The intellectual 
and influential Unitarians of England trace their descent to the poor and 
humble, not to say fanatical, Anabaptists who emigrated from Holland 
into England in the middle of the sixteenth century, and furnish “ the 
first historic traces of what grew long after into the body of Unitarian 
dissent,” while the poor and humble Unitarians of Transylvania are the 
sole heirs of the intellectual and influential ‘‘ Polish Brethren,” and re- 
ceived their doctrine through them from the cultivated and polished cir- 
cles which gathered in Naples and Vicenza. 

Dr. Allen shows very plainly how far from what is now called Unita- 
rianism were the doctrines of Servetus and Socinus. They held what the 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks used to call a “numerical Unitarianism,” very 
far in spirit from the views that bear that name to-day. Servetus held 
that Christ was God, “the only Deity we can truly worship, since to us 
the Eternal Source of Being is necessarily and forever unknown,” — like 
the illuminated side of the moon. To Socinus Christ was also deserv- 
ing of divine honors, not.as a born God, so to speak, a God in essence, 
but as “an official deity,” made into a God as a reward for his faith and 
faithfulness while a man. It is with Francis David, who, at Koloszvar, 
denied that worship should be paid to Jesus, and who was shut out from 
the fellowship of the Unitarians of Transylvania and thrown into a dun- 
geon from the effects of which he died, that the modern Unitarian will 
feel himself more closely akin, unless indeed the spectacle of the people 
taking him on their shoulders and carrying him to the church to finish 
his address there should seem to them too alien to the temper with which 
the Unitarians of to-day receive that doctrine! 

Two pictures the reader is sure to linger over, though with very differ- 
ent emotions. Of the first we have only a glimpse, but it gives us a re- 
freshing idea of the cool and shady spots which were to be found here 
and there in the glare and bustle of the early days of the Reformation, — 
the little companies of thoughtful and high-minded persons who gathered 
to discuss and to enjoy an undogmatic spiritual religion, and to rest from 
the ritual fussiness of Rome. Such were the choice spirits drawn to- 
gether by Valdes in Naples, or were influenced by him in various parts of 
Italy, — Bernardino Ochino, Vittoria Colonna, Renée of Ferrara, Peter 
Martyr, Vermigli, or those who were the friends, often ill fated, of 
Laelius Socinus in Vicenza. From such circles to those which Mr. Froth- 
ingham has so delightfully described in his “ Boston Unitarianism,” there 
seems but a slight and natural transition. 
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From these Italian circles came the Unitarianism of Poland, but one 
reads Dr. Allen’s vivid and picturesque story of its fate with sadness 
and vexation of spirit. That the Protestants of that kingdom should not 
only have helped to destroy their national independence, but should also 
have ruined their own prospects by their,wretched and trivial theological 
controversies, holding apart from each other while the Jesuits destroyed 
them separately, is one of the most stupid and stultifying policies in all 
history. That Unitarianism, when for the first and only time it became 
the religion of the state, proclaimed equal liberty to all religions in 
Transylvania, was, under the circumstances, a doubly honorable and 
memorable deed. 

The story of the Polish Brethren will suggest many parallels to the 
Boston Unitarians. The high social rank of their members, their in- 
tellectual cultivation, the interest and success in education which made 
their university town of Rakow “the Sarmatian Athens,” their conserva- 
tism in theology, their naive exegesis of the texts that seemed against 
them, their scholarly inability to reach the common people, their eager- 
ness to show at times that their belief was not so very heretical, and 
other points which will seem familiar to the New England reader, give 
the tragic story of the Polish Brethren a peculiar fascination. On the 
other hand, those who are familiar with the claim of the evangelical 
revivalist that “ the moral man is worse than a murderer,” will be inter- 
ested to know that the repression of the Unitarians of Transylvania was 
demanded, among other grounds, “ because their good lives were a recom- 
mendation of their detestable doctrine.” 

Dr. Allen has brought out also some good examples of that naive 
exegesis which has been referred to, on which, as upon crutches, the 
liberal mind walked out of the domination of the letter. Socinus thus ex- 
pounded the opening of the Fourth Gospel: “‘In the beginning’ is at 
the opening of the Christian dispensation; ‘the Word was with God,’ as 
being known only to him till the baptism of Jesus; ‘the world was made 
by him ;’ that is, men were by him created anew to good works,” and 
soon. So John Biddle said, “ There is one principal spirit among the 
good angels called by the name of the Holy Spirit,” and went to prison 
for it ! 

When, however, Dr. Allen brings us to the story of English Unitari- 
anism, with its Lindsey, Emlyn, Clarke, Priestley and Martineau, and 
its noble championship of freedom, he makes us feel that the movement 
of which he tells the history has passed through the follies and frivolities 
of its youth, and has laid hold upon the seriousness and the responsi- 
bilities of manhood, though he intimates a doubt whether the hopes of 
influence as a body which the English Unitarians had sixty years ago 
are likely to be fulfilled. Indeed, he seems to have, in common with Dr. 
Martineau, from whom a remarkable letter is appended, a certain indif- 
ference to Unitarianism as a sect, while cherishing the warmest sympathy 
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with its power of cultivating a spiritual, undogmatic piety, and of draw- 
ing together broad and tender souls for a worship that shall be in spirit 
as well as in truth. 


Witt H. Lyon. 
Aut Souts Caurcn, Boston, Mass. 


Bernardino Ochino von Siena. Ein Beitrag zur geschichte der Reforma- 
tion. Von Kart Benratu. Zweite verbesserte auflage. Braunschweig: 
C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. 1892. Pp. xii. 323. 


Dr. Benrath has enriched his monograph with many corrections and 
improvements in detail, a few of which were already introduced into the 
excellent English translation of the first edition done by Helen Zimmern 
in 1876. The patient, critical care combined with largeness and justness 
of view with which this admirable book has been elaborated make it of 
the greatest value. Our historical manuals still mention Ochino in terms 
of disparagement that echo the calumnies thrown upon his tragic old age. 
Benrath rescues him to our appreciation as one of the noblest heroes of 
the Reformation. The work was undertaken as a contribution to a truer 
knowledge of that arrested religious movement in Italy which, in point of 
great personalities and profundity of thought, Benrath ranks on a level 
with the more famous movements of Italian literature and art. 

The personality and the history of Ochino are matters of the highest 
interest. An ardent monk, a celebrated preacher, an associate of the 
most refined and distinguished spirits of Italy, he proved the lofty single- 
ness of his conscience by renouncing high preferment for the sake of 
truth. Exiled by the threats of the Roman inquisition in 1542, he toiled 
in Germany, England and Switzerland for the religious reform of 
Europe and the edification of his banished compatriots. Beyond the 
record of his heroism, his patient endurance of apostolic poverty, peril 
and toil, and the dramatic interest of his pitiable calamity and unjust 
banishment by fellow-Protestants in extreme old age, his intellectual 
career is of singular attraction. Calvin produced his thought complete 
and unchangeable at the age of twenty-six; Ochino was still progressive 
in thought at the age of seventy-seven. Even the final offense which 
wrought his ruin resolves itself into the intellectual virtue of persistent 
inquiry. Never a dogmatist, always a seeker, he passed beyond the nar- 
row limits set to thought by the constructive dogmatists of the Reforma- 
tion, and, as Benrath shows, anticipated the very direction which the 
theology of European Protestantism takes to-day. This was not due, as 
some have alleged, to mere restlessness of speculation, but, as the book 
before us makes apparent, to the guiding insight of this gifted nature into 
the relations of speculative thought and practical piety. Thus, before his 
final break with Romanism, he exalted above all speculative inquiry into 
the absolute and triune nature of God, the practical knowledge which 
alone leads to love of God, “ namely, the thought that God is the high- 
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est good ; that He loves us and cares for us; that He gave up His Son, 
even to the cross, out of love for us. This knowledge can be gained even 
by the unlearned, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven” (p. 74). He 
was thus in possession of a critical principle which made his attitude 
toward dogmatic systems different from that of his contemporaries. At 
the same time he showed from the first an honest sensitiveness to argu- 
ments of opponents, which by more dogmatic natures would simply have 
been shunted off. For substance of thought he was in harmony with the 
other reformers, but at the end it is evident that his mind was making 
ready for a revision of many doctrines, not in a temper of speculative 
audacity, but to,meet the practical exigencies of faith and to win a closer 
agreement with the Scriptures. While it cannot be said that he aban- 
doned the doctrine of the Trinity, he was approaching a historical con- 
ception of Christ in the light of the Messianic idea, and, if he had been 
longer spared, might have startled his age by something more than fresh- 
ness and openness of mind. 

The slurs that are still cast upon Ochino as a defender of polygamy 
have only this foundation, that, in an age when the basis of conduct was 
in question, he undertook to examine the answer of Scripture on this 
point, and, in default of certainty in that quarter, rested monogamy upon 
the general moral consciousness. The topic itself was most distasteful to 
his fellow-Protestants in view of the scandal in Hesse, and the jealousy 
felt towards the Italians in Ziirich intensified the odium thus excited. 
Ochino’s imprudence, however, should no longer blind our eyes to his no- 
bility and acuteness, and to the edification which may still be found in his 
discourses. It is to be regretted that Rev. Dr. J. H. Allen in his recent 
sketch of Unitarian history should have followed the hostile account of 
Ochino by Canti rather than this authoritative monograph. Not only is 
Dr. Allen’s estimate of the man distorted, but many biographic details 
are incorrectly given. 

Dr. Benrath writes in a clear and interesting manner, and has pro- 
duced a book which is a model of its kind. 


F. A. CuHristir. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Pavut Sasatier. Translated by Louise 
Seymour Houghton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 


The notion that the Catholic Church, in the Middle Ages, sat serene 
and secure, the unquestioned mistress of unquestioning races, is one of 
which we are gradually weaning ourselves. We might be nearer the 
truth in affirming the exact opposite. That which chiefly gives the im- 
pression of undisputed dominion is, that no nation, no government, had 
yet detached itself from the Church, although in Albigensianism, and a 
good while after in Lollardism, and then in Hussism, Europe saw start- 
ling anticipations even of this. Unacknowledged sects, however, and 
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individual heretics swarmed everywhere, from Bulgaria to Spain and 
Britain. Ireland, indeed, was perhaps the only country that was free 
of them. The tremendous activity of the Inquisition, with the fearful 
divergence of its proceedings from the primary instincts of humanity and 
equity, was not the mere offspring of barbarism and hardness of heart, 
or of hierarchical anger. It bears witness to an agony of apprehension 
that the whole frame of Christian society might collapse at any time. 
We must remember that the heresies of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, excepting the Waldenses, contradicted point-blank the doctrines 
and morals of Christianity. They all teach: two gods, good and evil; 
the world the work of Satan; matter and sin essentially one ; all bodily 
appetites diabolical; suicide the supreme salvation, except as some of 
them took the opposite direction, and abandoned their disciples to utter 
dissoluteness, teaching that the soul cannot be defiled by the body. 

The Cathari proper, the severer party, had a strict organization, and 
ficurishing schools attended by the children of nobles. Their mysterious 
Bulgarian Pope may have flattered himself that he should yet overturn 
the chair of Peter, and set his own in the Lateran, for his sect was 
hardly less powerful in Italy than out of it. Indeed, it had even a pub- 
lic school in Rome, and that while Innocent III. was reigning! The 
terrible Albigensian crusade was a supreme effort of self-preservation. 
With all its atrocities, it yet, as M. Sabatier remarks, gave the victory to 
sound reason and good sense. 

Yet this success left the Church by no means secure. Sacerdotal ho- 
liness and the claims of its magical efficacy had come to fill almost the 
whole field of view. The oppressed masses began to despair of finding 
their Redeemer in a haughty, wealthy hierarchy, claiming their obedience 
neither by purity, love nor beneficence, but by its possession of the keys 
of heaven, interpreted in the sense of the grossest superstition. Good- 
ness was still found in every rank, from pope to peasant, but it was not 
in the forefront. Then suddenly, over against the official holiness of the 
priest, Francis of Assisi came into the field of vision, the living embod- 
iment of the personal holiness of the saint. All men, but first, all Italy, 
recognized in him such an incarnation of Divine love as had not been 
seen since the days of Galilee, and learned that God had not forgotten 
them. The wretched pessimism of the Cathari, remarks the author, fled 
before him like bats before the sun. Francis of Assisi saved Italy to 
Christianity. 

M. Sabatier points out that the great resurrection of the laity, not yet 
finally achieved, began in the thirteenth century. In the north it ex- 
pressed itself in cathedrals whose building and inspiration are laical; in 
the south, in saints. Francis was a layman, and although bowed under 
the hand of the hierarchy to accept deacon’s orders, never would become 
a priest. He profoundly venerates the sacrament of the altar, but the 
one sacrament of which he desires to be himself the minister is the sacra- 
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ment of Beneficent Love. His later life was a via dolorosa, because the 
Papacy would not let him carry out his original thought, of a lay society, 
dedicated to the pure service of God in the pure service of men, bound 
together by a rule of elastic simplicity, antagonizing neither property, 
learning nor government, but detached from all in order to serve as a 
leaven to all, its members supplying their simple wants by the labor of 
their hands, and accepting only so much over as might come from free 
gratitude and appreciation. Even under their hierarchical modification, 
the Minorites, as the author remarks, have retained so much of St. 
Francis’ leaven as has made them the most storm-tossed of human soci- 
eties. The spirituales defying the Papacy, and going to the stake in 
multitudes in vindication of the genuine institute of their founder, must 
have done much to prepare the way for the later calamities of the 
hierarchy. Yet, even regarding Franciscanism in its monastic aspect, 
it cannot be pronounced abortive. It permanently turned the face of 
monasticism from the desert and towards the world. Its Tertiaries have 
diffused through Catholic thought with new power the possibility of lead- 
ing a Christian life in simplicity and devoutness without detachment from 
the settled relations of life. History shows with what energy in Eng- 
land, and we suppose elsewhere, the Franciscans threw themselves into 
the vindication of popular rights, as in America long afterwards all the 
friars passionately pleaded the cause of the Indians. 

M. Sabatier thinks that St. Francis’ work yet awaits a continuator. He 
who, identifying himself with the masses like Francis, and like the Son 
of Man, yet like both applying no other weapon of redress than the 
fusing power of Love, shall again disclose to immediate consciousness 
the face of the Father, may well save the twentieth century as Francis 

‘saved the thirteenth. Certainly the portrait given in this Life is as 
bright and distinct as if the Saint were living to-day. He cannot grow 
obsolete. His character is like his wonderful Canticle of the Sun, too 
divinely simple to be described. But the things revealed to him, and 
hidden from the wise and prudent, may turn out, as the author remarks, 
to be precisely the things for the want of which our sophisticated society 
is perishing. The frank and profound affection of Francis for his helper 
Clara completes the portrait. 


CuHaArRLEs C. STARBUCK. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


Samuel Longfellow: Memoir and Letters. Edited by JoserH May, 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1894. 

It is a real boon to have so chaste and sympathetic a biography of 
Samuel Longfellow as Rev. Joseph May of Philadelphia has written. 
If ever a man lived whose sensitive, modest and poetic nature would 
have led him to join in with the prayer of poor Robert Burns on his 
dying bed, “Do not let the awkward squad fire over my grave!” it was 
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Mr. Longfellow. A man of unique position in the great. movement for 
religious emancipation which is so marked a characteristic of the last 
fifty years, his true worth and the import of his personal contribution to 
that movement can only be fully appreciated by a mind capable of esti- 
mating the more delicate and pervasive attributes of character. Indeed, 
in the work of inducing men to throw off the contracting garment of 
bigotry, the old fable of the sun and the wind comes into play here as 
ever. Longfellow did not try to strip off the garment with a whirlwind. 
He simply shone, so genial and radiant a sun, as to make men want to 
get rid of what was now felt an oppressive incumbrance, and to expand 
in the grateful beams. He was the saint of the new dispensation, the liv- 
ing witness that a man could be utterly bold and radical in thought and 
yet be filled with all the charity and piety which are the crowning graces 
of religion. 

In recent physical investigations, the study of what are called the 
imponderable forces of nature is coming to command greater and greater 
attention. It is seen how infinitely more they silently effect than those 
that can be weighed on material scales, Equally in the moral world will 
this shifting of emphasis increasingly be witnessed. It has been asserted, 
and no doubt truly, that the lives of the men of tense aspiration and 
painful heroic struggle after truth and holiness interest the majority 
more than the lives of those who live in serener possession of light 
and love. Such lives of conflict between flesh and spirit come closer 
home to the personal experience of ordinary men, with so much more of 
the St. Paul than the St. John type in their make-up. But the day is 
passing when the mark of a higher nature will be sought for in the 
amount of imperfection it has had to contend with. At any rate it is a 
delightful relief to turn to the record of one who was tuned to fine issues 
from the start, who unfolded harmoniously instead of being forced by 
cataclysms, who quietly shed error as a pine its dead leaves instead of 
having them torn off by a tempest, whose serene will was immovable in 
firmness without visible sign of straining muscles and tendons. It is 
such a life as this that the biography of Samuel Longfellow invites one 
to contemplate. 

Born in Portland, Maine, June 18, 1819, Samuel Longfellow was 
emphatically well born. His father, an intimate friend of Dr. Channing, 
occupied a high position as a citizen and member of the bar, while his 
mother, a lineal descendant of John Alden and Priscilla, a woman of 
great beauty of character, was at once “a sharer in the little secrets and 
joys of her children and a patient corrector of their faults.” Graduat- 
ing at Harvard College in 1839, where during his course one classmate 
said of him, “He was easily our best writer,” and another, “ What he 
did not know about belles-lettres seemed to us not worth knowing,” he 
then spent a year at Elk Ridge, Maryland, as tutor in the family of Mr. 
Daniel Murray. Returning to Cambridge for post-graduate study and 
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with a view of taking a few pupils for support, he now seriously enter- 
tained the question of fitting himself for the ministry. Already he 
begins to “‘forbode the burden of suffering and debility which weighed 
so heavily upon his ability to discharge the active duties of life.’ How 
little, however, he as yet appreciated the peculiar nature of the interests 
that later on were to seem so all important to him is amusingly shown in 
a letter to his friend Edward Everett Hale. In March, 1842, it seems, 
a convention was called in Boston by Ralph Waldo Emerson, A. Bron- 
son Alcott, Maria Weston Chapman and Edmund Quincy, for the public 
discussion of the credibility and authority of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. On this Longfellow writes: “I chose the second 
day as likely to afford the most fun. There is no chance, I suppose, 
of these people getting together again; and it is a phenomenon, and, 
as you might say, a phase of the spirit of our age, one does n’t like to die 
without having seen. However, I expect to see funnier things yet.” 

Once brought in contact, however, with the stimulating influence of 
students of the Divinity School,— among them such young men as 
Samuel Johnson, J. H. Allen, O. B. Frothingham and T. W. Higgin- 
son, —his mind took a far wider range. He quickly “came to him- 
self,” and found out who in his real essence he was. Like many men of 
dreamy, poetic temperament but exacting conscience, Longfellow made 
up his mind to crucify himself in his first settlement by planting himself 
in a manufacturing town, Fall River, where he was installed, February 
16, 1848. Deeply interesting in the biography are the pictures given of 
the struggles of the poet in the realm of spindles. One thing is certain, 
though. To this day his name is revered and loved there. He did 
not, however, come to feel it “his place,” and in 1851 sent in his resig- 
nation, which was declined by a nearly unanimous vote of the society. 
His own judgment, though, was not to be overruled, an opportunity now 
offering for a visit to Europe, which he hoped would recruit his broken 
health. 

Not until 1853 did Longfellow enter on the Brooklyn pastorate which 
covered the happiest and most fruitful period of his life. There he 
created a church after his own heart, a church in which the most abso- 
lute freedom of utterance was united with the deepest reverence, the 
most genial social life, the fullest spirit of beauty and worship. It was 
an idyl of church life in which was actually incarnated all he believed 
lay prophesied in religion when once emancipated from formalism and 
tradition. If written out by a Goldsmith, its charming relations would 
make a story quite as moving and beautiful as the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” while infinitely deeper. 

It is with the unfolding of a succession of experiences of life there 
that the biography of Longfellow is concerned. Poet, reformer, spirit- 
ual thinker, lover of his kind, consoler, saint, — at every stage of his 
life one is impressed with the simplicity, wisdom and richness of his 
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character. In a period of such acrimonious strife as that in which his 
ministry fell, very beautiful it is to see with what serene independence 
he pursues his way, commanding the respect and winning the love of 
all. No one interest of human nature is sacrificed to another. Such a 
career inspires the hope that some day the world may grow rounded 
enough for the inauguration of religious evolution in the room of reli- 
gious revolution. To this consummation so devoutly to be wished, the 
volume of essays and sermons accompanying the biography will be a 
most helpful contribution. In these one reads the open secret of the 
hold their writer took on so many elect souls. 


Francis TirFany. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Santa Teresa: Her Life and Times, together with some pages from the 
History of the last great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GABRIELA 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. London: Adam & Chas. Black. 1894. 2 
vols. 


Mrs. Cunninghame Graham unites two characteristics, which should 
make her history of St. Theresa more than ordinarily valuable: she has 
Spanish blood in her veins and she has been a Catholic. Her nationality 
ensures the sympathy due to a common heredity with the Saint, while 
vanished faith is, as M. Renan has told us, a sine gud@ non for the his- 
torian of any religion. The author leaves no doubt in the reader’s 
mind as to her standpoint. It is suggested by the first sentence of the 
book, which points out “a mysterious affinity and similarity between the 
character of Santa Teresa and the grim border fortress of Castille that 
gave her birth.” It is further implied in the fluent description of the 
political, social and religious forms into which the Saint was born, and 
in the derivations which the author suggests for the Saint’s doctrine. 

Mrs. Graham’s purpose, with which all historical students will be in 
sympathy, is to replace St. Theresa, as far as may be, in the group of 
mental and material conditions which actually produced her. But the 
historian should not only present a programme, he should also realize it, 
for history deals with the concrete. Mrs. Graham has been led astray 
by her talent for fine writing, and her love for the picturesque in the 
form of walled cities, castles, views and sunsets. History should recon- 
struct the unconscious elements of the past; it should, in the case of 
biography, show us in detail the interaction of personality and circum- 
stance, or, more briefly, the sum of conditions internal and external that 
produced the man’s life and work. 

The book is neither frankly romantic nor uncompromisingly scien- 
tific ; the impression given by it is therefore lacking in unity and no less 
in that note of quiet authority which is born of patient investigation of 
fact and logical grasp of all the elements involved in the judgment 
which the historian passes. These volumes suggest a much diluted 
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romance of Walter Scott, with a dash of Buckle’s “ History of Civiliza- 
tion.” The inadequacy of the author’s criticism of St. Theresa’s origins 
may be inferred from the fact that so important an element as the vital 
connection of contemporary thought with the Ptolemaic system of the 
universe is barely hinted at. St. Theresa lived on a planet utterly dif- 
ferent from our own, and the moral and mental system under which she 
was trained was formed by an induction from the universe then known as 
rigid as that of modern science. The difference between the medizval 
Schoolman and the thinker of to-day is not one of process but of premiss. 
Few, if any, modern minds can equal that of Aquinas in subtlety or in 
precision of method; but the humblest engine-driver has wider and surer 
premisses on which to base his conclusions. St. Theresa’s life was a 
supremely logical consequence of the thought of her age, and as such 
only can it be understood. From a lack of appreciation of this princi- 
ple, or, at least, of continuous application of it, Mrs. Graham seems to 
suspect St. Theresa of a chronic tendency to skepticism as to the super- 
natural character of her own miracles. No such skepticism would have 
been possible in her case. She might, indeed, in her humility, have at- 
tributed them to the snares of the Evil One, but to have regarded such 
unusual phenomena as natural events in our sense of the words, i. e. as 
other than volitions of one of the two supernatural Beings constantly dis- 
puting each other’s range of interference in human affairs, would have 
been as foreign as it would have seemed absurd to the mind of her 
century. 

Another point in which the book seems to us lacking is the author's 
treatment of the Christophanies. Mrs. Graham dismisses with indigna- 
tion any attempt to explain these wonders by physical causes. Those 
who should think that some explanation may be found for them in intro- 
verted sexuality and other neuropathic conditions are “ vulgar and ig- 
norant minds incapable of appreciating the beauty of her life or the 
greatness and majesty of her soul.” She as absolutely rejects the ob- 
jectivity of these visions or the supposition of trickery, and, at the same 
time, has no coherent theory of her own to take the place of the various 
hypotheses she repudiates. It is impossible, however, to overlook the real 
merits of Mrs. Cunninghame Graham’s book. The conscientious labor 
with which she has sought out and compiled her facts is worthy of all 
praise. Her picture of the crisis in Spanish history produced by the 
policy of the Inquisition is graphic. English readers will also be grate- 
ful for the excellent incidental translations from the Saint’s writings. 

A minor but, to the average reader, a very irritating defect is the 
constant use of untranslated Spanish. 


AuGAR THOROLD. 
FLorEncE, ITAty. 
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A Year among the Persians. By Epwarp G. Browne, M. A. M. B., Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, Cambritlge. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. 594. 


This book might be entitled a literary journey in the land of primitive 
faiths. It is rarely that we have so charming a narrative of a student 
of theology seeking books, men and thoughts in Oriental lands. The 
accomplished Lecturer in Persian to the University of Cambridge has 
already given us “A Traveller's Narrative written to illustrate the 
Episode of the Bab.” He has also written a new history of Mirzé Alf 
Muhammad, the Bab. In the “Journal of the Oriental Society ” he has 
exploited the literary treasures which he brought home with him. While 
the present portly octavo does not lack details of travel and personal 
adventure, it is mainly devoted to his interviews with followers of the 
Bab, with the orthodox of Islam, with Zoroastrians and others. His 
pages sparkle with the gems of Oriental wisdom, for he gives in choicest 
language the convictions of these Aryans nominally subjugated but intel- 
lectually free. After Count Gobineau’s “ Les Religions et les Philosophies 
dans l’Asie Centrale,” there is probably no book, certainly none in Eng- 
lish, which presents so clear a picture of Persian religion. The last im- 
portant work, before the very recent book by the correspondent of the 
London “Times” on religious Persia, was that of Mr. R. G. Watson, 
whose generalizations and hostile criticism of the Babis were founded on 
the immoralities of certain particular members. From a much wider 
induction of facts, and much closer observation, Mr. Browne presents 
not only a more accurate, but a more vivid and thorough presentation 
of that most remarkable phase of Muhammadanism (if indeed it can be 
called such) known as Babism. 

The most striking feature of the Persians as a nation is their passion 
for metaphysical speculation. Far from being confined to the learned 
classes, this passion permeates all ranks, manifesting itself in the shop- 
keeper and the muleteer as well as in the scholar and the man of letters. 
While few theological systems are more dogmatic and uncompromising 
than that of Islam, Persia, though considered one of the strongholds of 
the Muhammadan faith, is a very hot-bed of systems. One of the latest 
and most remarkable of these is that founded by Muhammad Ali, born 
at Shiraz, in 1824 or 1834. Babism is one of the innumerable schools 
of Sufism, but directed into a more practical channel by its founder’s 
keen perception of the evils of his time. In reality, the conquest of 
Persia in the seventh century by the followers of the Arabian prophet, 
which destroyed Zoroastrianism, made a change that was but skin-deep. 
A host of heterodox sects soon sprang up, and the religion forced on the 
nation by Arab steel was transformed into something which, though still 
wearing a semblance of Islam, became intrinsically something quite dif- 


ferent. Indeed, Persia seems to illustrate the contention that an Aryan 
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race does not naturally receive Muhammadanism. Instead of the rigid 
monotheism inculcated by the prophet, the most vital part of Persian 
religion is Pantheism. In Babism there are additions from Gnostic, 
Cabbalistic and even Buddhist sources. The whole universe is consid- 
ered the unfolding manifestation or projection of God; it is coeternal 
with God but not coequal, because it is merely an emanation dependent 
upon Him while He has no need of it. Just as the light proceeding from 
a luminous body becomes weaker as it recedes from its source, so the 
emanations of being become less real, or in other words more gross and 
material, as they are further removed from their focus and origin. In 
this recession from the Primal Being there are infinite grades, though 
much stress is laid upon the number seven as the standard of definitive- 
ness. Man finds himself in the lowest of these grades, the material 
world, of which he is the highest development, for he contains in him- 
self the potentiality of re-ascent to God, his Origin and his Home. To 
discover how this return may be effected is the object of religious phi- 
losophy. 

One of the most interesting practical manifestations of Babism is its 
morality. This is lofty, optimistic and cheerful. In its treatment of 
women it closely approaches Christianity. It forbids plurality of wives 
and the employment of concubines. Its women discard the veil. In its 
list of sovereigns or prophets, we might say incarnations, of the divine 
nature, nineteen in number, one must always be a woman. Hospital- 
ity, charity, liberal diet, with abstinence from intoxicating liquors, are 
commanded, while every form of mendicancy is sternly repressed. In 
setting forth the doctrines as obtained from the deliverance of living 
followers of the Bab, or the standard works of the sect, great beauty of 
language and thought is often found, and one is thrilled and delighted 
with the grandeur of the diction found upon almost every page here. 
The author’s previous preparation for his travels, including ability to 
recognize hashish when put in his pipe, and to use several languages and 
dialects, prepared him to profit by his interviews, often furtively obtained, 
with prophets of both sexes, and to discern between the intellectual chaff 
and grain which was set before him. We regret to find that the ortho- 
dox Mussulman’s idea of anti-Christ is that of a rider upon an ass, the 
distance between the ears of which shall be a mile, and that this ass is 
concealed in America. They expect this creature to arise out of a well 
near Isfahan, which is supposed to be “opposite” to America. It is 
because this American ass has not yet arisen, that they justify their dis- 
belief in the Bab, and refuse to see in him the promised deliverer ! 

To the student of Oriental religions in the far East, especially in Japan, 
this volume on central Asiatic faith and philosophy has unusual interest, 
because of the many points of likeness to the pantheism which, under the 
name of Confucianism, and in the manifold sects of Buddhism, comprises 
the greater part of religion in Japan. Some of the teachings of the later 
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Japanese sects seem practically identical with those of Bab philosophers. 
In the ritual observances of modern Zoroastrianism, also, it is interesting 
to note the close resemblances to the cultus of Japanese Shintd ; while in 
the unchanging dynasty of the Mikados of Japan, there is a magnificent 
contrast to the frivolous instability of the dynasties of Persia, the kings 
of which seem to care nothing at all about their predecessors. Travel in 
central Asia may be “ travail,” as the Persians say, “a portion of hell- 
fire” as the Arabs affirm, but, surviving scorpions, tarantulas, spies and 
fanatics, the author has contributed a work of prime value on Persian 
religion. In conjunction with the movements of the Higher Criticism of 
the Koran in India, by Mussulmans, the Babis of Persia are yet to be 
further heard from in that Parliament of Religions which is to be spoken 
of less in the aorist than in the historical present and the continuing 
future. 


Wa. Ex.tiot GRIFris. 
TIrnaca, N. Y. 


Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory. A Treatise of the Phenom- 
ena, Laws, and Development of Human Mental Life. By Gzorce Trum- 
BULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York: 1894. 

There is a certain praise due to mere bulk. This book lays claim to 
seven hundred and fifty good-sized pages of it. Some of the pages are 
“ better-sized ” than others, as Professor Ladd has yielded to the wretched 
custom of two sorts of type; the printing and proof-reading have been of 
the best. The scheme of the book is plain. The introduction defines 
psychology as the description and explanation of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness as such, and outlines the accepted methods of procedure. Part 
First is an account of the most general aspects of consciousness, of the 
attributes which all mental phenomena display in common; it might 
almost be called an analysis of consciousness as such. The gist of it is 
that every smallest item of consciousness is a fusion (so to speak) of three 
elements, which never exist separately — of intellection, feeling and cona- 
tion. Part Second treats of the phenomena of mind in their simplest 
forms — of the germs from which the more complex phenomena are de- 
veloped, and Part Third discusses development. 

If one asks in what measure this outline is filled in, the author gives 
his answer in the preface. There have been so many psychologies writ- 
ten of late that no apology need be given for adding to their number ; 
Professor Ladd might have rested on the laudable wish not to appear 
eccentric; but he has not done so. He has published because he feels 
that existing treatises may be improved upon. He intends the book to be 
“a comprehensive picture of the mental life of the individual man and 
an explanation of that life in the light of al/ the resources of modern 
psychological science.” ‘There is not a page of the work,” he says, 
“and scarcely a line, which does not show that all its material has been 
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wrought anew into a distinct and characteristic organism of truth.” The 
book “ presents the results, in a much condensed form, of many years of 
observation, reading, and experiment.” 

This is the design: the last sentence foreshadows the performance. 
The work is scholarly and full, but it reads like a digest. On every 
page one gets a vision of the author with copious note-books, boiling 
them down. In the fine print in especial this impression becomes acute. 
The result is a certain scrappiness of effect, which is a pity — it keeps 
the reader skipping about, doing much of the work that the author 
should have done, in piecing his views together, and it exaggerates the 
book’s real scrappiness. For despite its fullness it is scrappy; it is 
scrappy in discussion. It aims to be descriptive and explanatory, but 
the accent is on descriptive. It is when dealing with facts, in especial 
with the results of experimental psychology, that Professor Ladd is hap- 
piest ; other matters he is apt to set down singularly unembarrassed by 
proofs or reasons. One feels that he could give reasons if he chose, 
and one often finds on another page the reasons that he might have 
given; one comes to suspect that he is too familiar with his subject to 
write about it to the best advantage, and that he aims too successfully at 
being judicial. There is nothing like a hobby for insuring clever writing 
and proofs. 

To criticise the book in detail one would need a large canvas, for there 
are no end of good bits to be noted, and of bad ones. It is but few of 
either I can touch upon, and if I make my selection from the bad ones, 
it is because Professor Ladd’s reputation is sufficiently established. 

The doctrine cuts a large figure in this book that every bit of conscious- 
ness displays intellection, feeling and volition, in fusion. It seems to 
. mea fine example of “the psychologist’s fallacy ;” we cannot in fact 
arrest an idea which is purely intellectual and stop to notice if it be not 
also tinged with feeling, without at once, by that very act, becoming in- 
terested in it, and attending to it. It is this interest, this attention, which 
form (I believe) the elements of feeling and conation to be found in the 
multitude of apparently different ideas. 

This notion of a tripartite consciousness leads far. Professor Ladd 
follows it to the limit of believing (p. 251) that one cannot have an idea 
of a feeling, for if feeling is fundamentally different in kind from sen- 
sation how, he asks, can an idea represent a feeling? (cf. p. 165). The 
notion seems to be that an idea must resemble its content — that it can- 
not represent anything fundamentally different from itself. But else- 
where (p. 248) Professor Ladd contradicts this, and admits that “the 
faint idea of bright green is not a faint green idea.” 

Apart from this admission what are the facts? Professor Ladd says 
that if one thinks of a painful occurrence some revival of the pain may 
accompany it. If the occurrence be in the future the word revival is 
simply out of place. I affirm that I can think of a pain without in the 
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least thinking of its cause or the circumstances of its “setting.” Pro- 
fessor Ladd would call this a faint pain, and not a mere intellectual rep- 
resentation of a pain, but this will not do. I am not at the time in pain, 
any more than I am in China when I merely picture myself there. The 
mental copy of the pain differs from its original in the same way that the 
mental copy of a sensation does. This notion that an idea must resemble 
its content appears on an earlier page (30) where it does yeoman’s ser- 
vice ; it enables Professor Ladd to compare consciousness with some- 
thing which he admits he can have no idea of — unconsciousness. The 
paragraph is a queer one and tempts examination. 

But I have a more pressing word to say about similarity. Professor 
Ladd holds that one side of the scissors may cit more than the other 
and that the appreciation of likeness may outrun the appreciation of dif- 
ference. His reason is (p. 295) that the awareness of difference rather 
follows as a check in assimilation by consciousness of resemblance. But 
surely one cannot be consciously assimilating one thing to another with- 
out having discriminated them as different. Until that be done the two 
things will not be assimilated but confounded — identified. The shock, 
the check, is but another word for the vacillation of attention from one 
aspect of the process to the other — from the assimilative to the discrimi- 
native. 

The worst spot in the book is in an allied topic — association by simi- 
larity. The author attempts to reduce it to association by contiguity. It 
would not be fair, without showing why (and I lack the space), to say 
how conspicuously I think he fails. 


A. L. Hopper. 
Boston, Mass. 


Religionsphilosophie im Umriss ; mit historisch-kritischer Einleitung iiber 
die Religionsphilosophie seit Kant. Von Dr. Rupotpa SEYDEL, a.-o. Pro- 
fessor der Philosophie an der Universitit Leipzig: nach des Verfassers Tod 
herausgegeben von Professor D. Paul Wilh. Schmiedel. ‘O 5 xépios 7d mvedud 
éorw, 2 Kor. iii. 17 ; nebst einem Verzeichniss der Wissenschaftlichen Pub- 
licationen des Verfassers. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig, 1893. Akademische 
Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C.B. Mohr. (Paul Siebeck.) Pp. xix, 396. 
This important work was happily completed, and the final revision of 

the larger part of it accomplished, at the time of the death of its author. 

We thus have it in very much the shape in which he would have given it 

to us if he had lived. It is a book the results of which will be rejected 

by some as heartily as they will be welcomed by others; but no one who 
enjoys a thoroughly philosophic treatment of religious themes can fail to 
read it with great interest. Its thought is subtle and profound. Its style 
is strong and clear, at times possessing a certain intensity, which shows 
that the author’s heart was as deeply interested in the discussion as his 
intellect. Rarely, indeed, from works in this field does one receive so 
strong an impression of the personality of the writer. This characteristic 
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is especially marked in the historical and critical introduction. The criti- 
cism of the systems under review is sharp; sometimes one might almost 
call it fierce. The author liked to emphasize points of difference, as Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer likes to bring out points of agreement. Though an 
eager combatant, he does not lose his courtesy; and if we may not ven- 
ture to say that he is always right, he is always fair, — at least he evi- 
dently means to be so. The greatest failure to appreciate the position of 
an adversary that I recall is in his incidental reference, on page 187, to 
the postulates of Kant, and in general to faith that is based upon an esti- 
mate of the worth of certain elements of life (Werthgefihle). Without 
such postulates one can cling, he tells us, to his ideals of life though all 
the facts of the world should be against them ; but when one makes such 
postulates he shows himself ready to throw away his practical faith in 
these ideals in case a more certain theoretical knowledge should show 
that they do not correspond to the truth. This statement shows a singu- 
lar failure to appreciate the position of Kant and of Ritschl, against the 
latter of whom it would appear to be specially directed. The formal 
treatment of the teaching of Ritschl that is given in the historical and 
critical introduction is far better, and does not seem to go beyond the 
limits of fair argument. 

While the historical and critical introduction shows familiarity with 
the latest results of theological speculation, the positive portion of the 
work might have been written in the first half of the century, so far as 
any actual dependence upon later thought is concerned. This statement 
is not meant as a disparagement. Works were written in the first half 
of the century which, when merely their present practical value is con- 
sidered, we would retain, even if we were forced to surrender as their 
price a large part of the more recent literature dealing with the same 
themes. Professor Seydel’s treatment of his subject is so original, so 
wholly independent of contemporary influences and so profoundly meta- 
physical, that his work seems, as truly as the recently published works 
of Krause, a belated wanderer from an earlier time. Perhaps for this 
very reason it may have a special value for us. The thought of Seydel 
being such as it is, it does not need to make much reference to more 
recent discussions. Why, for instance, need he discuss the bearing of the 
theory of Natural Selection upon religious thought, when he summarily 
dismisses the a posteriori argument as wholly worthless ? 

If in the thought of Seydel the @ posteriori argument is worthless 
because of its inadequacy, the a priori argument, under every form, 
is equally so because it is based upon the truth which it undertakes to 
prove, the truth namely of the absolute being. The absolutely Uncon- 
ditioned is manifested in our minds by “ the law of contradiction.” This 
is the Absolute thinking in us. “The law of contradiction” plays as 
important a part in the system of Seydel as the categorical imperative 
does in that of Kant. It is that by which the unconditioned reality man- 
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ifests itself to us and in us. Seydel recognized indeed two other forms 
of such manifestation, namely, the esthetic, in the original sense of the 
word, and the ethical. Neither of these is, however, as important for 
his reasoning as the intellectual, in the sense in which I have just de- 
scribed it. 

“The law of contradiction” underlies and controls all our thought. It 
is the manifestation in us of pure and absolute being. Such a being can 
manifest itself only positively, for there is in it no place for negation. 
In this is found the guarantee of the ultimate perfection or salvation of 
all forms of existence that are capable of it. By salvation Seydel means 
fellowship with God: life in Him and from Him and for Him. The 
entire discussion of questions connected with the idea of the Absolute is 
interesting and important. It should be noticed that he found no place 
for free will either in God or man. If the will of God were free, the 
whole condition of the universe for weal or woe would be dependent 
upon what is practically not different from chance. If man were free, 
it would imperil, and in part thwart, the carrying out of the divine pur- 
pose of salvation. Free will in man would be equivalent to a half-Satan. 
The optimistic result towards which Seydel looks is thus to be accom- 
plished by an inevitable necessity. 

In the face of such reasoning, suffering and sin would seem to be im- 
possible; yet they exist. We have thus, over against an absolute being 
that can will and accomplish only positive results, the presence of nega- 
tive conditions which involve wrong and pain. These facts, according to 
Seydel, can be explained only by a certain sacra necessitas, according 
to which the various lines of manifestation of the absolute being in the 
course of their development limit one another, and .in themselves need 
to be aroused out of inertia. This is something which, according to the 
term just used, admits of no explanation; but the nature of the absolute 
being requires that all of these complications shall be only transitional, 
and thus means for working out the final and perfect results. 

Under the heading of the religious esthetic Seydel shows that we can 
conceive of the absolute being only as personal. In this we see the logic 
of the author helped out by a process very similar to the Werthurtheil, 
or faith based upon the perception of relative values, of which he had 
before spoken somewhat slightingly. The divisions which treat of religious 
esthetics and religious ethics are, on the whole, disappointing, especially 
the latter. 

It should be added that the editor has performed his part very satis- 
factorily. He has prefixed to the work a short sketch of the life of 
the author, and has added to it a list of his various publications. These, 
including both books and articles, furnish one hundred and twenty-nine 
titles, covering widely different departments of philosophic thought. 
Among these I would specially refer to “ Der Schlitssel zum objectiven 
Kennen ” (Halle, 1889), an inexpensive pamphlet of 116 pages, which 
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throws light upon the author’s position, and may be found helpful in the 
study of his philosophy of religion. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp University. 


Lehrbuch der Religionsphilosophie. Von Dr. HERMANN SresBeEck, Pro- 
fessor der Philosophie in Giessen. Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1893. Aka- 
demische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J.C. B. Mohr. (Paul Siebeck.) Pp. 
xiv, 456. 


This book and that which is the subject of the preceding notice resem- 
ble one another in the fact that both are written not by theologians by 
profession but by professors of philosophy. They both reject the com- 
mon arguments in support of religion; and neither, so far as appears 
from these works, has any place for the traditional doctrines of the 
Church in regard to the Trinity and the Atonement. Neither recog- 
nizes the validity of miracles as evidence of the truth of Christianity. On 
the other hand, the differences are as great as the resemblances. Phi- 
losophy, which with Professor Seydel lies at the foundation of religious 
thought, with Professor Siebeck is formally cast aside as useless lumber ; 
while free will, which is rejected by the one, is made by the other the 
head of the corner. 

We have in all this an illustration of the fact that a writer on the 
philosophy of religion very often finds it necessary to discredit all forms 
of argument or motives for belief, except the one which he makes promi- 
nent. It is not strange, therefore, that many think that these mutual 
refutations make an end of the whole matter ; as Hume thought that the 
various philosophical systems might be left to destroy one another. A 
larger view shows that all truth is many-sided, and that we may be grate- 
ful to those who point out to us, with no matter what assumptions of 
completeness, that which they discern from their special angle. 

In this rejection of philosophy as having any relation to religious faith, 
in the basing of faith upon worth-estimates, and in making faith an act of 
freedom, the work of Siebeck is in accord with the system of Ritschl. 

Regarding religion as depending upon a recognized relation to some 
supernatural (weberweltlichen) power or powers, Siebeck recognizes two 
tendencies in which this relation may manifest itself. One of these ten- 
dencies is that of self-maintenance in the world, the desire to win its goods 
and to escape its evils, the divine power being regarded as auxiliary to 
these results. The other tendency is to renounce the world, to find in 
the supernatural realm a rest or a home. In the historical development 
of religion Siebeck finds three stages. The first is that in which the for- 
mer tendency has the field to itself. This condition of things is most 
marked in the lowest form of religion, or nature worship, in which the 
objects of worship are in and of the world, and in nature are hardly dif- 
ferent from the worshiper. The third, or highest stage, is that in which the 
second tendency is supreme. The intervening stage he calls the Religion 
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of Morality (Moralitits-Religion). At this stage holiness is more or less 
clearly seen to be an attribute of the Divinities or the Divinity. The 
worshiper feels bound to obey this holy will, which enforces its claim 
by rewards and punishments. The third stage is called by Siebeck the 
Religion of Redemption (Die Erlisungs-Religion). This may be either 
positive or negative. In the negative form the impulse is merely to 
escape the world, as in Buddhism. In the positive the impulse is to 
become united in harmonious life with the Divinity. This is the sphere 
of a love by which one is raised above the sense of moral obligation, and 
performs the works of the law though not in obedience to the law. 

These distinctions are of prime importance. The historical working 
out of them by Siebeck can, however, hardly be called successful. Cer- 
tainly in the polytheistic religions to which he refers, the moral ideals 
were slowly coming to consciousness ; but so were other ideals. In regard 
to most of these religions the term Moralitiéts-Religion is a misnomer. 
Professor Siebeck maintains that with the Reformation religion entered 
upon a stage in which the two tendencies were united. This view seems 
wholly out of accord with the fact. Siebeck, indeed, admits that this 
result was reached only gradually. But nothing could draw the line 
more sharply between the religious life and that of the world than the 
pseudo-Pauline doctrine of salvation by faith only, which was the inspira- 
tion of the Reformation. If in later times Protestantism has sought to 
narrow the chasm between the religious and the worldly life, it is because 
this doctrine has been given up or transformed, or at least held to a great 
extent in abeyance. 

The most important and characteristic division of the book is that which 
treats of faith and knowledge. The realms of the two, according to our 
author, are wholly separate. Faith rests simply upon an estimate of the 
relative worth of the different spheres of life. It sees that the life of 
the spirit, or personality, has a value that transcends all else. By an 
exercise of freedom it wills to live in and for this higher life. Practi- 
cally, it chooses the way of righteousness instead of that of worldly gain. 
Theoretically, it assumes a spiritual realm to which it will associate itself, 
an absolute spirit in which it will live and move and have its being. This 
faith is not based upon reasoning, but purely upon the assumption that, 
personality having alone real worth, it cannot be otherwise. 

The discussion of the doctrine of Revelation is an interesting one. 
Revelation can be only progressive. Its results must be in harmony 
with human reason, though this reason alone dould not have reached 
them. Revelation takes its place among other influences of the past, by 
which man is placed in a position where it is possible for him to form 
the right estimates of value, and to make the choice which shall deter- 
mine his life. Real freedom does not, we are told, consist in the power 
to make the choice, but in the choice itself by which the Spirit asserts 
itself. The implication is that man by free will may reach real freedom. 
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There is here no space to call attention to other and subsidiary state- 
ments of the work. I can only commend this book to the reader as an 
interesting and important contribution to religious thought. Whatever 
opinion may be held as to its contentions, its central and positive doc- 
trine presents religion under its most inspiring aspect. It is true that, 
whatever confidence we may place in the contributions of philosophy to 
religious belief, a judgment of comparative values must give the final 
touch to our reasonings. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp University. 


Philosophy and Development of Religion : being the Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Edinburgh, 1894. By Orro PFLEIDERER. 
Edinburgh : W. Blackwood & Sons. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. 


The high rank and the general position of Professor Pfleiderer, both 
as philosopher and as theologian, are sufficiently known to the readers 
of this Review, and, doubtless, to many who will be attracted by these 
handsome volumes. What we find in them is a convenient and even pop- 
ular statement — considering the abstruse nature of many of the topics 
treated — of his general view over a very extended field, in such form 
as to be of special service to younger students, as well as to the large 
number of those who would follow intelligently, though at a distance, 
the broad march of opinion in the advanced line of thinkers. This view 
is given in two independent courses of ten lectures each, on the philos- 
ophy of religion and on the origin and development of Christianity. 
The point of view is not precisely “scientific” as that term is commonly 
understood, but rather that of a speculative theology as modified by 
recent scientific as well as metaphysical schools, by a very pronounced 
Protestant as opposed to Catholic theology, and by the “higher criti- 
eism” of our day taken in its most large and generous sense. 

Being delivered in the Scottish capital, these lectures begin, naturally 
enough, with Hume, as at once a successor, a critic and an antagonist of 
John Knox in his peculiar influence upon national thought. Of the 
“Scottish philosophers,” from Reid to Hamilton, so long the reigning 
school, not a word is, however, said. Hume, without preface or sequel, 
leads direct to Kant and to the succeeding German metaphysicians, in- 
cluding a short episode on Carlyle, as representing especially the thought 
of Fichte. So much by way of historic “introduction.” Of the nine 
chapters that follow, quite the most interesting to the general student 
is that on “ Belief in God” (ch. iv.), which covers the ground — very 
inadequately, of course — all the way from the twofold origin of reli- 
gious conceptions in animism and fetichism (“ancestral spirit” and “ na- 
ture-spirit ” being equally required), through Oriental notions of Karma, 
Nirvana, Maya and the like, through Hebrew monotheism, Christian 
dogma, later mysticism and modern metaphysics, down to the recent 
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controversy between the “ positivist” and the “agnostic” champions. 
The chapter which follows, on “The Revelation of God in the Natural 
Order of the World,” next in importance, is less satisfying, from lack of 
frankly accepting, perhaps of sympathetically understanding, the modern 
scientific spirit. The treatment is purely that of an expounder of the 
logic of human thought, starting with that bleakest abstraction of the 
metaphysicians, “solipsism,” and so on down, through Berkeleyism, cos- 
mology, teleology and the theories of evolution, till we arrive at the con- 
ception of Nature as “a revelation of the self-activity of the Ego.” The 
five concluding lectures are more or less constructive, or homiletic, being 
on the moral order of the world, human nature, redemption and edu- 
cation, idealism and naturalism, as shaping our conception of the world, 
—in which occurs the very felicitous remark (p. 285) that creation out 
of nothing means “an enchanted nothing, an illusory phantasm like the 
dream of [the Oriental] Maya,” — and, finally, a discussion of optimism 
and pessimism as moral factors in that conception. 

Of the second volume, the introductory chapter gives an extremely val- 
uable exposition of what is implied in supernatural dogma and modern 
criticism, whose several schools pass muster in the author’s character- 
istically clear and vigorous style when standing on ground that is prop- 
erly his own. Then follows, in seven succeeding chapters, an admirable 
historic sketch of the Christian doctrinal development, down to and in- 
cluding the Alexandrian Fathers, — perhaps the most distinctly original 
and valuable portion of the two volumes. Aside from the purely critical 
exposition, these chapters abound in felicitous hints and equal felicities 
in phrases of almost epigrammatic force and beauty. Of these we have 
marked a few, which in truth greatly need the relief they have in the set- 
ting where we find them. Such are those touching the impression made 
on the mind of Jesus by his own success in moving the popular heart 
(p. 88); the remark that the first hint of his bodily resurrection (of 
which his transfiguration was the type) dates from Galilee, not from 
Jerusalem ; that the (official) messianic conception or character makes 
“a determinant of the essence of his personality” (p. 131); that in the 
Pauline scheme his sacrificial death was a “symbolic revelation of the 
universal order of salvation” (p. 173); that with Clement of Alexan- 
dria God is “the Unknowable ” excepting through the Logos; and that 
Origen’s Christology, which had so powerful influence in shaping the 
later dogma, is “a mixture of religious truth with a fantastic mythology ” 
(p. 281). These hints may perhaps serve better than a restatement to 
indicate the quality of the chapters. 

“Tt is not our function,” says Professor Pfleiderer, finely, “to play the 
master to history, but to understand it” (p. 263). These words make us 
the more regret the limitation of these lectures, which did not admit a 
properly historical perspective in its needed breadth. The two closing 
chapters, on Augustine and Luther, are at best but a meagre and abrupt 
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substitute for such an account as ought to follow of what, to us, are the 
most significant and essential phases of the entire development. Indeed, 
the term “development” hardly belongs to a view which skips outright 
eleven centuries of intense activity, and anticipates three more in little 
besides a hint of Luther’s “ passionate struggle against reason in his later 
years.” To judge only by what we find here, we are left with the im- 
pression that the lecturer’s preoccupation with the merely critical or spec- 
ulative discussion has debarred him from a view fully as significant and 
important, which regards religion, and in particular the Christian religion, 
as a force in human character and human affairs. Such a view might 
surely suggest a question as to several of the positions he appears to take. 
Augustine’s conversion, for example, appears to us much more a moral 
reaction from the sombre fatalism of his earlier Manichean creed than, 
as our author regards it, simply “a return from metaphysical dogma to 
religious life” (p. 289). Further, his noble conception of the “City of 
God” by no means seems to us such as we appear to find here implied 
(p. 308) — an assertion of the authority of “The Church” as an organ- 
ized institution, in any sense we can understand by that phrase, implying 
the subordination of the State, and the right, if not duty, of suppressing 
heresy by force; but rather a view of it (if “Church” at all) not less 
spiritual, and even more mystical, than that of Channing. Again, the 
form of divine incarnation developed in the medieval doctrine of “ Real 
Presence,” here wholly overlooked, is, if inferior, yet only inferior, in 
significance to the Logos-doctrine of the Alexandrians; while the pure 
mysticism that went with it, or gave birth to it, is quite as manifest in 
Radbert, Erigena, Anselm and St. Victor as in Eckhart or Tauler, in 
whom it would here seem to have begun. In particular, a historic ex- 
position of the doctrinal development which disregards that whole stu- 
pendous chapter contained in the Scholastic theology may be a useful 
popular guide in the study of a philosophic Protestantism; but it is far 
from being the thing we look for in a scientific survey, however cursory, 
of what we commonly mean by the Development of Religion. 


JosEPH Henry ALLEN. 
CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Zur Religionsphilosophie und Speculative Theologie. Von Kari 
CurisTIAN Frieprico Krause. Aus dem handschriftlichen nachlasse 
des Verfassers, herausgegeben von Dr. Paut HouLFELD und Dr, AuGusT 
Wotnscue. Leipzig: Otto Schultze. 1893. Pp. xii, 130. 


Krause occupies a very interesting position among the philosophic 
thinkers of Germany. More really philosophic than Schleiermacher, 
more sane than Schopenhauer, and more devout than Hegel, he yet 
failed to produce an effect upon the public mind at all to be compared 
with the influence exerted by these writers. This failure of Krause to 
obtain general recognition arose in part from the fact that his position 
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is less strikingly original than that occupied by the more renowned 
thinkers; in large part, however, because much of his best work was 
written in a form of speech devised by him, which is unintelligible with- 
out help and without the most careful attention. While unrecognized by 
the many, Krause was studied and venerated by a few. Since his death 
a group of his followers has brought out from time to time works that 
he left unpublished. The latest of these posthumous publications is the 
book named above. In reading it, one cannot help lamenting afresh 
the artificial terminology with which so much of Krause’s work bristles ; 
for, on account of it, we fear that this really charming and helpful book 
will reach but few readers. A little help is furnished, however, by the 
preface of the editors, who should have given much more. By the aid 
of this and with careful and sympathetic attention, with the exercise of 
some ingenuity, and with a willingness to pass over now and then a 
phrase as for the present obscure, the reader will find the difficulty of 
reading not insuperable; and if we may judge from our own experience 
he will be amply repaid for his labor. Even the language, that seemed 
at first so harsh and meaningless, will be found to be, after all, a not 
unfitting medium of expression for religious thought. Help may also 
be found in Pfleiderer’s “ Philosophy of Religion.” 

The work represents religious mysticism under its most rational and 
attractive form. It is a mysticism that recognizes most devoutly the 
divine immanence in the universe; but because it is so impressed by this, 
it recognizes all the more the manifestations of this divine life. Science, 
art, the fullest individual life and the most intimate personal relation- 
ships are essential elements in the great organism which has its being 
from and in God. The work shows also a keen historic sense. The 
religions of the world have their place as partial recognitions and revela- 
tions of the divine presence. Krause fails, indeed, to separate Christianity 
from the form of its first manifestation, and seeks to reach the ideal of a 
religion that shall include what is best in all that the past has offered, 
and shall be free from the limitations of all. He anticipates a form of 
later thought in urging the formation of a sacred book which shall take 
into itself the best utterances of all the earlier religions. 

The work has a special charm derived from the fact that it was evi- 
dently not intended for publication, at least in its present shape. The 
personal references are interesting and sometimes extremely touching. 
We have experiments In the use of language, varying forms of expression 
being given for the same thought. Once at least the author states that 
the idea just expressed is outgrown by him; and once with charming 
naiveté he says, after one of his most bewildering expressions, “As I 
read this over it seems to me to be clear.” 

The work is perhaps even more valuable as a help to the religious life 
than as a stimulus to theological thought, though for both these purposes 
it may be studied with great advantage. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


? 
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The Akhmim Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter. Ed- 
ited, with an introduction, notes [translation], and indices, by H. B. SweTe, 
D. D., Lirr. D., ete. Macmillan & Co. 1893. Pp. xlviii, 34. 


Professor Swete’s little pamphlet of fifteen pages, bearing date No- 
vember 25, 1892, gave the majority of English readers their first sight 
of the Greek text of this new Gospel. That pamphlet, after having re- 
appeared a few months later in a revised edition, has now been super- 
seded by the present elaborate work, which, with its critical and illustra- 
tive notes, its comprehensive yet compact introduction, and its indices 
both of topics and of Greek words, furnishes all the requisites for a 
thorough study of this most interesting document. 

That the book is a careful and scholarly piece of work does not need 
to be said. In the Introduction Dr. Swete gives a cautious judgment on 
several of the delicate critical questions which the new discovery has 
raised. After a detailed examination of its relation to our Four Gospels, 
he states that “Of twenty-two points which the Petrine fragment shares 
with one or more of the canonical Gospels, four are to be found in all 
the Gospels, seven in three out of the Four, three more are in both St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, three are in St. Matthew only, and three in St. 
Luke only.” He closes this part of his discussion by saying, “ Our in- 
vestigation has . . . established a strong probability that in one form or 
another the canonical Gospels were known to the Petrine writer ; a prob- 
ability which approaches to a certainty in the case of the Second Gospel, 
possibly also of the First and of the Third, and which even in the case 
of the Fourth Gospel is sufficient to justify assent.” 

Against accepting the concurrent indications of the probable use, direct 
or indirect, of the Petrine Gospel by Justin, Dr. Swete argues, but with 
less assurance than Zahn, and hardly in a way to set the question at rest. 
After all, are not the embarrassments supposed to result from acknow- 
ledging these indications largely due to our ignorance? Again, the 
guarded opinion of Professor Swete that the Petrine writer employed a 
Harmony resembling Tatian’s will be generally felt, we suspect, to need 
further corroboration. As respects the locality and date of the Gospel, 
he regards the evidence as pointing to Western Syri« as the place of its 
origin, and about A. p. 165 as perhaps the time of its composition. In 
these opinions he accords substantially with Zahn. On p. xi., we notice 
that he allows himself to speak of an “attempt to use the Gospel as a 
Church book” at Rhossus. 

The Greek text of Professor Swete’s work has been controlled by 
Leroux’s facsimile of the MS.; for, singularly enough, the Professor’s 
preface and that of Dr. Gebhardt’s admirable photographic reproduction 
(which would have rendered him distinct service in some minor particu- 
lars) are dated in the same month. It may be mentioned here, inci- 
dentally, that the reading which Dr. Gebhardt has recently felt disposed 
to adopt in the crucial passage, p. 9, 1. 5 (verse 18), is an expansion of 
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a germ found in Dr. Swete’s, and runs (as we privately learn) as follows : 
mepenpxovro Se rodAol pera. Avxvwv: [dv] vopiLovres bre wi éori [te ]v[es] 
éraicavro. This gives us for the first time a satisfactory meaning ; but 
is not altogether free from embarrassment either on the score of pale- 
ography or of construction. 

The divisions in the present edition are peculiar — even differing in 
one instance at least (III.) from those Professor Swete had himself 
adopted previously. His notation brings him into conflict with other 
editors ; so that, should he prefer to adhere to a division and enumera- 
tion of his own, the convenience of his readers dictates that the current 
chapter and verse numerals be also given in the margin. 


J. Henry THAYER. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament: Critical, Ex- 
egetical and Theological. By Samuret Davinson, D.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Halle and LL. D. Third edition, revised and improved. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1894. 


Dr. Davidson’s well-known work appears in this new edition, changed 
in some important particulars. The present notice is concerned chiefly 
with the alterations made. It does not seem worth while to present, ex- 
cept in the way of allusion, critical or exegetical views with which the pub- 
lic has long been familiar. Not all of even this moderate task need be 
done, an important part of it having been already performed. So much 
of the work before us as deals with the Apocalypse has been printed 
separately under the title. “Outlines of a Commentary on the Book of 
Revelation,” and the substance of this pamphlet was put before the read- 
ers of the New Wor tp in a notice by Rev. Dr. Cone in its latest 
issue. 

The changes of opinion embodied in the present edition are not con- 
nected with the most important and most controverted topics of New 
Testament criticism. The author has not modified his earlier view as to 
the authorship and date of the Gospels. He still holds that Matthew 
was put into its present form early in the second century, perhaps about 
105 a. p; that Luke, as we have it, dates from about 110; that a still 
later date, perhaps 120, is to be assigned to Mark; and that the fourth 
Gospel was written about 150. He still regards Second Thessalonians, 
Ephesians, Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles as post-Pauline, and 
holds all the Catholic epistles to be pseudonymous. 

The most important change of critical opinion is connected with the 
Book of Revelation. In the second edition this book was assigned to 
John the Apostle. In the third the writer argues that John could not 
have written it, and accepts and defends Vischer’s theory of a composite 
origin. 

Several other new opinions may be mentioned. The severe letter of 
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Paul to the Church in Corinth, sent by Titus, to which allusion is made 
in Second Corinthians, is held to have been not First Corinthians, but 
another letter following that; a part of which was afterwards incorpo- 
rated with Second Corinthians. In the second edition Dr. Davidson 
assented to the generally received opinion that the letter in question was 
our First Corinthians. 

In the new edition it is maintained that data for a probable opinion as 
to the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews do not exist. “It is 
safer to rest in the assumption that an unknown Christian at Alexandria, 
who had once belonged to the Roman Church, wrote the Epistle.” In 
the second edition the letter was ascribed with some confidence to 
Apollos. On the other hand Dr. Davidson Ras become more hopeful 
of finding out the circle of Christians to which the letter was written. 
In the second edition he said that the letter was probably written to the 
Jewish Christians of Palestine or of Alexandria; “which of the two 
cannot now be known.” In the third he says that there is good 
reason for thinking it to have been addressed to the Jewish Christians 
of Rome. 

This “Introduction” is not much enlarged by the alterations made in 
it; the present edition containing only about fifty-eight pages more than 
its predecessor. The new conclusions reached are for the most part 
given with data formerly presented as the basis for different ones. 
The writer alleges that the view which he now takes, not its alternative, 
best explains the facts. A more careful statement of the new evidence 
presumably underlying his new opinion would have helped his readers 
to estimate it duly. An illustration will make my meaning plainer. In 
the second edition (vol. i. p. 268) Dr. Davidson presented the Hebra- 
istic style of the Revelation as a fact fitting the theory that the book 
was written by John. In the third edition (vol. ii. p. 201) he gives 
the same phenomenon as a reason for accepting the theory of a composite 
authorship. ‘The language of the book agrees well with the idea that 
it is translated from the Aramean and interpolated.” One would find 
it easier to appreciate the force of the second statement if he knew why 
linguistic phenomena, which not very long ago seemed to our author to 
support one hypothesis, now appear to him to favor another. The two 
do not lie so near each other that what makes for the one obviously 
makes for the other. One might believe that a man whose mother- 
tongue was Aramaic, as John’s was, would write Hebraistic Greek, and 
not believe that one translating an Aramaic book into Greek and inter- 
polating it in that language would probably write such Greek. It is 
natural to believe that Dr. Davidson had undisclosed reasons for trans- 
ferring the facts which supported his earlier theory to the service of the 
new, and to feel that his championship of the new would have been 
more effective had he given them. 

The statement of other opinions than the writer’s is rather meagre, 
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sometimes almost too meagre for accuracy. After giving Vischer praise, 
for instance, “for his discovery of the key” to the Revelation, Dr. 
Davidson goes on to say: “ Harnack, Weyland, Pfleiderer, Spitta, X. in 
Stade’s ‘Journal,’ and Schmidt followed at once.” It would not be 
inferred from this language that most of these writers made important 
changes in Vischer’s Analysis, changes which might be taken (they were 
so taken by so fair a mind as Weizsiicker’s) as amounting to a damaging 
criticism on Vischer. 

Ritschl, again, is mentioned as having supported the opinion that 
*“‘ Marcion’s original gospel” was “an independent document, older than 
the canonical Luke and the basis of it.” It is not said, as in justice to 
Ritschl it should have been, that he afterwards gave up this opinion 
and vigorously maintained the contrary. This is doubtless due entirely 
to oversight. Dr. Davidson himself holds the contrary view to that 
which Ritschl first advocated. 

These minor criticisms should not be taken to imply any disregard for 
the patent merits of the book now brought before the American and 
English public in its final edition. It is surely in anything but a controver- 
sial spirit that one receives a contribution to biblical science from a vet- 
eran scholar, wrought out, as he says, “amid the increasing infirmities of 
age, and with failing sight.” One feels all through the book the pathos 
of the last words of the preface: “ Here, then, I take my leave of the 
public, and calmly wait till the time for departure comes, when we shall 
know even as we are known.” 


Epwarp Y. Hincks. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


G. B. Winer’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 
Achte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von Dr. Paut W. ScuMIEDEL, ord.. Professor 
der Theologie an der Universitiit Ziirich. I. Theil: Einleitung und For- 
menlehre. Giéttingen, 1894. 


At length we have the pleasure of welcoming the first installment of 
the long-expected new edition of Winer’s “ New Testament Grammar.” 
Students will be glad to find that it is not, like the seventh edition, a 
superficial revision, but that the book has been in fact, as well as profes- 
sedly, “ rewrought.” Even in the Introduction and the section treating 
of the Formation of Words, where the required changes were fewest, the 
text has seldom remained unaltered for three successive lines, while in 
other parts the book is substantially new. Winer’s Grammar, from its 
first appearance in 1822 as a volume of 162 pages, grew till in 1867 the 
seventh edition embraced 623 pages ; and this new edition bids fair to be 
considerably larger. Professor Schmiedel, indeed, has constantly endeav- 
ored to abridge and curtail, especially by the omission of controversial dis- 
cussions, and of the exposure of erroneous interpretations which no longer 


find respectable advocacy, as well as such references to other authorities 
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as contain nothing beyond what Winer himself has given. Neverthe- 
less, the sections now published comprise 144 octavo pages as against 
98 in the seventh edition, although the lines in the new book are a trifle 
wider, and the matter thrown into fine print far greater. Evidently 
the book will be not a manual for schools, but a thesaurus for scholars. 
The inevitable expansion just described may serve to indicate the rich 
accumulation of grammatical material which the study and research of a 
generation has gathered. It is gratifying to see that the labors of Eng- 
lish-speaking scholars find appropriate recognition. For slight speci- 
mens of Professor Schmiedel’s thorough treatment of details, passing ref- 
erence may be made to his diseussion of érvovovos, p. 136, and murrixds, 
p- 138. Should he be granted health and leisure to complete his work 
as it has been begun, this new edition will not enly “ antiquate and abro- 
gate” all others, but will open for a book which has already for seventy 
years held its place in the front rank of works on the grammar of New 
Testament Greek a new and indefinite term of supremacy. 


J. Henry THAYER. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Das Problem der Apokalypse. Von Dr. Daniet VOLTER, Professor an 
der Universitit Amsterdam. Freiburg und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1893. Pp. vi. 528. 


Dr. Volter is the author of two other works upon this same general 
subject, “ Die Entstehung der Apokalypse” (1882, second ed. 1885), 
and “Die Offenbarung Johannis keine Jiidische Apokalypse” (1886). 
He is one of the most diligent and enthusiastic students of this vexed 
question of the literary and historical origin of the Book of Revelation. 
His old positiveness has not in this new work forsaken him. In this 
respect, it must be said that he presents a contrast to most of the men 
who ten years ago entered upon this discussion with a manifest confi- 
dence that its solution was at hand. Just now that certainty seems to 
have suffered an eclipse. Most of the scholars who have participated in 
the debate have conceded large modification of their earlier positions, 
Dr. Vélter among the rest, and many confess that a remainder of doubt 
can, perhaps, never be done away. The contestants for the most part 
understood themselves to be offering critical hypotheses, trying all the 
theories which trained imagination could suggest: and it is usually by 
this method that the facts come out. But it is generally admitted that 
the deposit from a decade of discussion has been smaller than was hoped. 
A lurking consciousness of this may betray itself in Dr. Volter’s title, 
“Das Problem der Apokalypse,” as if, adhering indeed to his funda- 
mental position, he would set the problem anew, and start the conflict, 
which has languished a little, upon a new stadium. 

In order to have fairly in mind the question to which Dr. Vélter’s 
book addresses itself, I will briefly indicate the main points of the dis- 
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eussion thus far. Professor Weizsiicker, in the “ Literaturzeitung,” in 
1882, and afterward in his “ Apostolisches Zeitalter,’ put forth with 
great caution the theory that the Book of Revelation, as we have it, is a 
compilation, — a collection of a considerable number of prophecies which 
originated in the Jewish Christian Church mainly within the last three 
decades of the first century. In opposition to this view Dr. Volter (in 
his first work, above alluded to) held the opinion that the book is not a 
compilation, but rather the result of various reéditings, with adaptations 
and supplements, of an original Apocalypse dating from the year 65-66, 
by the Apostle John. The next step was taken with great boldness by 
Eberhard Vischer, in 1886. He held that the Revelation as we have it 
is simply a translation into Greek of a Jewish Apocalypse, written at 
any rate before a. p. 70, with an introduction and conclusion and com- 
paratively slight interpolations and interpretations by a Christian hand, 
toward the end of the first century. These are the three types of theory ; 
all the others which have been offered are but variations or combinations 
of these three ideas. 

The plan of Dr. Vélter’s new work is simple. For every one of the 
eleven sections into which he divides the text, he first gives a short intro- 
duction elucidating the contents of the section ; then follows an outline 
of all the critical assumptions of all sorts which have been made by any 
of his adversaries, and a criticism often exceedingly caustic of these 
assumptions ; then comes an elaborate statement and defense of his own 
view of the passages involved. A book so planned could hardly escape 
an unduly controversial tone, and a scheme so mechanical could hardly 
fail sometimes to set up men of straw, to knock them down again. 
Throughout, the author's confidence is striking that an entirely satisfac- 
tory and cogent critical solution can be had for every smallest question. 
The closeness of dissection, down to the word, and the sureness of infer- 
ence as to the time and place, the source and circumstance of the origin 
of every sentence, is astounding. This confidence has a peculiar light 
thrown upon it when one finds that the most adventurous statements are 
put forth as possessing the same weight as the most valuable resylts or 
the most probable suggestions. 

Dr. Vilter’s thesis is that all the confusion in the discussion has arisen 
from two errors. The first is the idea that the Apocalypse is in any wise 
a compilation, and the second is the mistaken notion that any part of it 
is of Jewish origin. As to this second error, I incline to think that the 
balance of judgment is by this time strongly upon Dr. Vilter’s side. 
Brilliantly as Dr. Vischer’s hypothesis seemed for the moment to illu- 
minate everything, and simple as the whole problem thus appeared, the 
larger part of the arguments by which the notion of a Jewish origin was 
sustained have not stood the test of years. The elimination of the Chris- 
tian element by the striking out of this word here and that line there, 
which at first view appeared so simple, has never yet been vindicated 
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from the charge of arbitrariness, sometimes of absolute violence to every 
natural principle of dealing with the text. When Dr. Vélter describes 
this procedure as all part of a deliberate determination to ignore the 
intense Judaic character of the earliest Christianity, he probably uses too 
strong words. But the hypothesis of a Jewish origin of the major part 
of the Apocalypse actually arose in circles where Hellenic influence has 
been overrated, and the Jewish element in primitive Christianity has not 
been duly appreciated. 

In respect to his other position, Dr. Vélter’s case is by no means so 
strong. In its main features his own theory is the same as before. He 
imagines the original Apocalypse to have been written in Palestine in 
A. D. 62, probably by the Apostle John, and probably also in Hebrew. 
It was intensely Jewish in coloring ; was made up of parts of chs. iv., 
V., Viii., ix., xi. and xiv., and had many points of contact with the 
eschatological passages in the synoptic Gospels; but of the ‘historic 
Jesus it contains nothing at all. The second stratum in the book was a 
sort of supplement to the Johannine Apocalypse. It consists of parts 
of chs. x., Xi., Xvii., xviii. and xix.; and was written in the second half 
of the year 68 ; ch. xi. indeed was composed after Easter, a. p. 70, in 
Palestine, but not by the Apostle, though the writer represents himself 
as the Apostle. The much debated passage, xii. 1-10, along with xix. 
11-xxi. 8, is assigned, with all positiveness, to Cerinthus. This is per- 
haps the most remarkable opinion in the book. Then came a revision of 
the work, toward the end of the reign of Domitian. To this unknown 
reviser are assigned parts of chs. xiv., xv., xvi., xxi. and xxii., with 
verses or parts of verses elsewhere. Soon afterwards some one touched 
up the whole book in the interest of Christian universalism and a more 
advanced Christology. Finally a resident of Asia Minor under Hadrian 
wrote the letters to the Asiatic churches, giving the work its special 
dedication and that impress of an immediate purpose which it has, 

It is difficult to escape the impression of artificiality in this scheme. 
There are also the weightiest objections to it in detail. The original 
Apocalypse, when thus picked out and pieced together, has no unity or 
individuality whatsoever. Divisions in the sense and substance, like 
that, for example, at the end of ch. vi., far more significant than those 
which Dr. Volter has recognized, are passed over by him as though they 
did not exist. The effort, in other words, to group the materials into 
one or two large masses, and to prove such a literary character of these 
masses as would show them to be conscious and artistic literary work 
seems to break down hopelessly. The net result of Dr. Vulter’s argu- 
ment seems to me to sustain the hypothesis against which he strives. It 
seems more and more probable that the Apocalypse, as we have it, is 
the result of the working together of bits out of the Apocalyptic liter- 
ature of early Christianity, visions, prophecies and the like. The whole 
is by no means without plan and method, yet it often betrays a certain 
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roughness of the joints, which suggests the lines of division. But the 
exact number and outline of the parts, and the precise time and circum- 
stance of their origins, we cannot hope in all cases to make out with 
certainty. 
Epwarp C. Moore. 
Provence, R. I. 


The Witness of the Epistles, a Study in Modern Criticism. By the Rev. 
R. J. Knowuine, M. A., Vice-Principal of King’s College, London. Lon- 
don and New York : Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 450. 


The subject of this volume is not new. It has been handled, more or 
less thoroughly, by Dean Stanley, by Stanley Leathes in the Boyle 
Lectures for 1869, by the Rev. G. Matheson in an admirable series of 
articles in “The Expositor ” for 1881, and by others in numerous essays 
and articles. But long before the attention of English apologists was 
called to it, it had entered prominently into German criticism. The 
question of all these discussions, simply stated, is: To what extent are 
the facts recorded in the four gospels recognized and confirmed by the 
undoubted Pauline epistles ? 

This question has been brought into prominence by the attitude of 
New Testament criticism since Baur. One can no longer start in the 
discussion of Christian evidences, as did Paley, with the assumption of 
the established genuineness and authenticity of the four gospels. Baur’s 
radical and sweeping criticism, which expunged not only those, but all 
the rest of the New Testament except the Apocalypse and the four 
Pauline epistles, necessitated a thorough reéxamination of the basis of 
the gospels themselves. ‘It may be fairly asked whether this shifting of 
the base of New Testament criticism is not a substantial gain to apol- 
ogists of the gospels, and whether their defense is not thereby placed 
upon more solid ground. Weiss is fully justified in his assertion that 
the fundamental facts of Christ’s gospel can neither be contested nor 
established from the life of Jesus, since that was but the antecedent of a 
work to be carried on in the future by the risen Christ under conditions 
quite different from those of his earthly life, and that therefore the 
religious significance of Jesus can ultimately be gained only from the 
apostolic preaching. This is the point of view adopted by the best mod- 
ern apologists, who begin their examination of the New Testament books 
with the Pauline epistles as both earlier in date than the canonical gos- 
pels, and as exhibiting a later and maturer development of their cardi- 
nal teachings. From this position the Pauline residuum conceded by 
the Tibingen critics has proved fatal to Baur’s conclusion respecting 
the gospels. For, on his own showing, we are in possession of gen- 
uine documents written by an apostle not later than twenty or thirty 
years subsequent to the alleged fact of Christ’s resurrection. If these 
documents can be shown to imply an underlying history; if their 
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most didactic and abstract statements indicate the belief in certain his- 
torical facts; if these facts can be shown to be those of the gospel 
history, — then the dictum which transfers the gospels to the second cen- 
tury, and converts them into tendency-documents, is little more than 
wind. 

That the four “ Hauptbriefe” include all these features is demon- 
strable. They presuppose the story of the gospels. They furnish sub- 
stantial proof that that story was known, in all its main features, within 
some twenty-eight years, at the latest, of our Lord’s death, — known, too, 
in churches so widely apart as Rome, Corinth, and Galatia. They carry 
us back, moreover, to a still earlier date; since, as Professor Knowling 
shows in his fifth chapter, it is apparent that Paul is preaching the great 
facts of the life, death and resurrection of Christ to many who had heard 
of them before. If this had not been so, he would not have been in a 
position to draw so many practical lessons from them, and to take for 
granted their universal acceptance. 

From such facts as these destructive criticism has but one escape, and 
that is the one seized with heroic desperation by the later Dutch crit- 
ics, Loman, Pierson and Naber, by Volter, and by Steck of Bern, — the 
revocation of Baur’s concession, and the out-and-out assertion of the. 
spuriousness of the four “ Hauptbriefe.” No chapter in this volume is 
more interesting than the third, “ Recent Attacks upon the Hauptbriefe,” 
in which the positions of these extremists are stated with admirable 
clearness, together with the details of their vigorous handling by Zahn, 
Gloél and Hilgenfeld. Indeed, one of the most valuable features of 
the work is the exhibit which it furnishes of the real attitude of German 
criticism on this subject, showing how generally even the most radical 
wing concedes the presence of the historical Christ and of facts of the 
gospel history in the four Pauline Epistles. Not only so, but the ten- 
dency is decided to widen the sphere of testimony beyond the lines of 
the “ great four.” Both Hilgenfeld and Weizsiicker accept seven of the 
epistles, besides maintaining the genuineness of the last two chapters of 
Romans which Baur rejected. Ewald admitted both epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, with Philippians and Philemon. Reuss added to these Colos- 
sians and Ephesians. Renan decisively rejected only the Pastorals out 
of the whole thirteen, and these are not the only concessions by any 
means. “It is by no means fair,” remarks Professor Knowling, “ in 
examining Paul’s testimony, to argue from the standpoint of Baur and 
the early Tiibingen school, as if modern German scholarship had never 
got beyond it.” The attempt to weaken belief in the traditional author- 
ship of the New Testament books is so often backed by large, general 
assertions as to the attitude of German criticism, that a real and valuable 
service is rendered by such writers as our author in .clearly exhibiting 
the relative positions and strength of critical parties. 

What has been said thus far indicates the general purpose and drift 
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of Professor Knowling’s able and interesting volume. It is the amplest 
discussion of the subject which has yet appeared in English. After an 
introductory chapter on “'The Meaning and Importance of this Witness,” 
a long and most interesting chapter is devoted to a “ Historical Retro- 
spect” of the discussion by the German critics, beginning with Karl 
Hase in 1829, and coming down to Wendt, Resch and Paul Ewald. 
The examination of Resch’s theory of the traces in the Pauline Epistles 
of the pre-canonical “ Logia” ascribed to Matthew, though necessarily 
limited, is well worthy of study. A high tribute is paid to Paret, who, 
though little known in England in comparison with many others, “has 
examined more fully than any of them the relation of St. Paul to the 
historical Christ.” A chapter follows on “ The Recent Attacks upon the 
Hauptbriefe.” With Chapter IV. begins the discussion of the positive 
testimony of the Epistles to the great facts of the gospels as these facts 
are embodied in the Apostles’ Creed. This is carried on through four 
chapters, and the ninth and closing chapter discusses St. Paul as an 
Evangelist. 

The book is anything but dry reading. One cannot take up any 
chapter without being drawn on to the end. Perhaps its most note- 
worthy feature is its judicious and scholarly collation of a very large 
mass of literature on the subject. It is a good map of the most impor- 
tant section of German criticism of the New Testament, and that often 
on points incidental to the main topic. The author himself displays a 
firm grasp of his subject and a good mastery of its literature ; but, for 
the most part, he allows his authorities to argue the case for him. He 
has presented a large and strong accumulation of evidence, and his main 
positions will be found difficult to assail successfully. 

Marvin R. VINCENT. 


Union Turoxoaican Seminary, N. Y. 


The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians Explained and Illustrated. 
By James Drummonp. The Sunday School Association. London. 1893. 
The merit of this book is not measured by its size. Amid the throng 

of expositions of this cardinal Epistle there is many a work of far 

greater compass and pretensions which, in point of clearness, sobriety, 
and insight into the Apostle’s thought, is inferior to this little volume of 
two hundred 6 x 4 pages. The Introduction, in particular, is admirably 
suited to its purpose. In relation to certain theories about primitive 

Christianity for which the Epistle has been thought to give warrant, 

Professor Drummond’s words (on ii. 7-10) are refreshing: “The ac- 

count here given has been used to show that Paul and the older Apostles 

were violently opposed to one another, while the narrative in Acts 
softens down their antagonism. But in fact the agreement is represented 
as more complete in the Epistle than in Acts.” 

Of course not every exposition here given commands assent; nor has 
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the author everywhere hidden his own doctrinal leanings. The some- 
what negative character of a few paragraphs leads one to question 
whether the dogmatic incrustations upon Scripture are not more invet- 
erate on the other side of the water than here. Moreover, Dr. Drum- 
mond will hardly succeed, we think, in bringing exegetes over to his 
opinion that in the phrase “ faith of Christ” (ii. 16, etc.) the genitive 
denotes the possessor, not the object. In ascribing (p. 182) to the Apostle 
the opinion that “ our spirit is practically non-existent till it is quickened 
and filled with the Spirit of God,” and referring to 2 Cor. vii. 1 as the 
only exception to this view, he must have overlooked for the moment 
such passages as 1 Cor. ii. 11; v. 3; vii. 34; and 1 Thess. v. 23, to say 
nothing of the fact that the opinion quoted has affinities with doctrines 
which he can hardly be believed to hold. Once more: page 146 seems 
somehow to have escaped revision; for it not only contains a false 
reference to Romans, but, on the basis of a translation assumed to be 
erroneous, reflects on the translators’ motives. Such blemishes as these, 
however, must not be allowed to obscure the conspicuous excellences of 
the little book. A “Sunday School Association ” is to be congratulated 
that can enlist such scholars to prepare works for its patrons. 


J. Henry THAYER. 
Harvarp UNIversiry. 


Hine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas in Evangelium und 
Apostelgeschichte ; eine Untersuchung. Von Dr. Paut FErIng, ord. 


Lehrer am kénigl. Gymnasium zu Gottingen. Gotha: Andreas Perthes. 
8vo, pp. 252. 


The study of the Gospels which proceeds upon the presumption that 
they are literary products of the first century, and are to be judged by 
the canons applied to literature in general, has led to the attempt to de- 
termine the sources of these writings from certain diverse traits in them 
supposed to indicate different origins of the portions in which they 
distinctively appear. Such attempts, even if they are not directed to- 
ward a solution of the synoptic problem, often throw side-lights upon 
it. The hypothesis that any one of the synoptics is explicable out of one 
or both the others is more and more seen to be unsatisfactory, since after 
it has been exhaustively applied there remain many characteristics and 
tendencies of the individual writers unexplained. A cordial welcome 
will accordingly be extended to a book which undertakes by means of a 
critical analysis of one of the Gospels to discover its extra-canonical 
sources. The investigation is also extended to the Acts, for the reason 
that in the author’s opinion this writing, as well as the third Gospel, 
shows signs of having been written by a man or men at home in Jewish 
modes of thought and expression. Since the judgment is well grounded 
and in fact generally accepted that Luke was a gentile Christian whose 
theological opinions were considerably determined by the Pauline mode 
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of thought, there would appear to be antecedently good reason for ascrib- 
ing to a Jewish-Christian source ideas and tendencies in his writings 
which do not harmonize with those features of them bearing the dis- 
tinctive impress of his mind. A general presumption in favor of a 
variety of sources is, moreover, furnished in the introduction to the 
Gospel itself, which, both on account of this declaration and by reason of 
the results of a critical analysis, cannot be regarded as a writing from 
first hand. 

Prominent among these sources of the third Gospel Dr. Feine places 
- the Gospel according to Mark, a writing which he calls the synoptic 
ground-work, a collection of the logia of Jesus, and a Jewish-Christian 
book containing the material which is peculiar to Luke’s record. Our 
second canonical Gospel he regards as grounded upon an earlier work of 
which it is an enlargement through oral tradition. This writing was 
also the basis of Matthew and Luke. The third evangelist did not, 
however, use the first Gospel, because he gives in separation from one 
another the series of sayings which in Matthew are combined in groups, 
and in some cases presents the apothegms in a correct connection, that 
is, relates them to their proper historical occasion. The differences in 
the beginnings and endings of the two Gospels also indicate their inde- 
pendence of one another. The object which Dr. Feine has set before 
him in this work is to bring together those fragments in the third 
Gospel which may be assigned to the written source representing the 
Jewish-Christian tradition. He disclaims, however, the attributing to 
this source, except in some of its elements, a special quality of a dog- 
matic or other nature. In this special tradition he expects to show a 
very important possession, by which our historical knowledge of the life 
and teaching of Jesus is considerably enlarged. The author’s premises 
are thus opposed to the view that Luke, relying upon oral traditions or 
influenced by dogmatic opinions or didactic aims, himself first gave a 
literary form to that portion of his record which is peculiar, that is, is 
not contained in the parallel reports. It is contended, then, that the 
accurate knowledge of Jewish life, customs and modes of thought ap- 
parent in these parts of the Gospel indicate that their author was not 
such a man as the gentile Christian Luke. 

The material of Dr. Feine’s book, so far as it deals with the Gospel, is 
divided into two general parts: a discussion of narrative portions from 
the source peculiar to Luke, and of parables and discourses from the 
same. This part concludes with a section on the characteristics of the 
source. The story of the birth and childhood of Jesus, as it appears in 
the third Gospel, is assigned to this source especially on account of the 
Jewish-Messianic portrait of the Christ, which is here sketched (i. 32 f.), 
and of the strongly-marked Hebraistic character of the language. Yet 
“the evangelist may have worked over his material to such a degree 
that his report is essentially different from that which was before him.” 
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His deviations from Mark in the portions parallel in both favor this 
hypothesis of literary freedom in dealing with the common material. 
Dr. Feine does not agree with Dr. Holtzmann in the opinion that the 
idea of the supernatural conception does not underlie ch. ii. 21-52, and 
regards the words “ parents,” and “father and mother” as popular and 
current modes of expression which would naturally come to the pen 
even of a writer believing in the miracle of the birth. The portions of 
Luke referred to the pre-canonical Jewish-Christian source are chiefly, of 
course, such as have no parallels in the other two synoptics. But the 
account of the healing of the centurion’s servant (vii. 1-10) is regarded 
as belonging to this source on account of its deviations from the parallel 
records. In support of this position are adduced the use of dotAos, the 
statement made to Jesus that the servant was at the point of death, and 
the sending of Jewish “elders” to Jesus to prefer the centurion’s re- 
quest. In this case, however, as in several others, the attempt to show that 
the extra-canonical source used by the third evangelist was specifically 
Jewish-Christian is not altogether successful. Many of the Hebraistic 
turns of expression adduced are explicable without this assumption. 

With regard to the Sermon on the Mount as reported in Luke, Dr. 
Feine adopts Professor Weizsicker’s opinion that it lay before the 
author in substantially this form, and that it contains nothing which, 
according to its spirit, is to be referred to the evangelist himself. Its 
source was Jewish-Christian, and kindred to that of the Sermon in 
Matthew. It is thought to be possible, however, that it lay before Luke 
in a more extended form than it has in his Gospel. This hypothesis 
is supported by a reference to Jas. v. 12, which is regarded as a logion 
belonging originally to the Sermon. 

In opposition to the view of Nésgen, who holds that no written source 
lay at the basis of the first twelve chapters of Acts; to that of Jacobsen, 
that this portion of the work is an independent construction of the au- 
thor’s, effeeted by a more or less happy combination of items from the 
Pauline Epistles; and to that of Weizsicker, that we do not know 
whence the writer of Acts derived the material for his account of the 
primitive Church, Dr. Feine maintains that in chs. i—xii. of the Acts 
Luke has worked over a written source which proceeded from a Jewish- 
Christian tradition, and the object of which was to delineate the develop- 
ment of the Jerusalem Church. It was a continuation of the source 
which Dr. Feine thinks he has shown in the third Gospel, and the prom- 
inence of the Apostle Peter in it is one of its characteristics. He re- 
gards this source as entitled to no little historical eredibility. On the 
whole, this careful study of a pre-canonical source of the third Gospel 
and the Acts is an important contribution to the literature of the synop- 
tie question, and will well repay study. 

: ORELLO Cone. 

Bucnret CoiiEece. 
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Back to the Old Testament for the Message of the New. An effort to 
connect more closely the Testaments: to which is added a series of papers 
on various Old Testament Books and Subjects. By ANson Bartie Curtis, 
B. D., Ph. D. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 


In his introduction Dr. Curtis explains that the object of his book is to 
show in some detail how the Christian religion has gained in authority, in 
attractiveness and in spirituality by an appeal to the New Bible. He 
reverses the usual process, and goes to the Old Testament for the foun- 
dation of New Testament teachings. In the older book he finds the 
valid conceptions. of inspiration, of the existence of God, of the Messi- 
anic idea, of the way of salvation and of the suffering Christ. He 
adds chapters on Old Testament sociology, on evolution in the Old Tes- 
tament and on various recent works treating of the Old Testament. Dr. 
Curtis, accepting the modern methods and results of biblical criticism, 
writes freely and effectively, using the material gathered by his own 
labors. His chapter on sociology is clearly an epitome of his wider 
studies in this department, and is to be commended as an attempt to 
enter a field of investigation which has hitherto been almost entirely 
neglected. His book is throughout characterized by a pleasant combi- 
nation of devoutness and liberality, and its form enables him to treat 
many questions in a style which, while popular, is based on careful 
study. We are glad to see our younger scholars devoting themselves to 
the examination of biblical ideas, and trust that this may be the prelude 
to wide and thorough-going investigations. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Hebraisches Worterbuch zum Alten Testamente. Von D. Cari Srec- 
FRIED und D. BERNHARD STapDE. Mit zwei Anhingen: I. Lexicon zu den 
Aramiischen Stiicken des Alten Testamentes; II. Deutsch-Hebriiisches 
Wirterverzeichniss. Leipzig: 1893. Pp. viii, 978. 


When the first half of this dictionary appeared two years ago, Wilhelm 
Gesenius had long held quite undisturbed a monopoly of Hebrew lex- 
icography. Carl Siegfried, with the support of sympathetic experts, had 
shown emphatically and in detail (in Schiirer’s “Theol. Lit. Zeitung,” 
No. 23, 1883) how little what was offered under his name corresponded 
to the rank and the scientific position which the original author held in 
his lifetime, and how pressing had become the need of an entirely new 
work ; and Lagarde (in the Gittingen “Gel. Anzeigen,” for April 1, 
1884) had given his approval. At that time Bernhard Stade was al- 
ready occupied in preparing a new dictionary; but as his ‘“ Geschichte 
der Volkes Israel ” claimed his attention for a long time, he invited Dr. 
Siegfried’s codperation, and the work has been completed by their joint 
effort in ten years. Dr. Siegfried has shown himself the faster work- 
man, since he has furnished not only his half of the letters SD, and the 
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larger part of the letters — and wy, making in all }4 of the Hebrew vocab- 
ulary, but also the separate Aramaic dictionary and the German- 
Hebrew vocabulary. On the other hand, to Dr. Stade belongs the plan 
and disposition of the whole work; he has aided Dr. Siegfried in the 
portion falling to the latter, but is entirely responsible for his own part. 

The authors declare their aim to be the presentation of a survey as 
complete as possible of the vocabulary and idiom of the Old Testament. 
Not theory but fact, the actual occurrence of the word in its form and 
meaning, was to be explained as completely as might be. Accordingly, 
the various forms, derivatives and compounds of the words are first 
brought together at the beginning of each article; occasional occur- 
rences of the term are shown by a f, and the number of places is 
marked by a figure (not too frequent), so that a knowledge is easily 
gained of the whole manifestation of the word in the Old Testament. 
The definitions are much fuller than has been usual, well divided, and 
special pains are taken to present all the combinations into which the 
word in question enters, not only in the translation, but also, and chiefly, 
in its Hebrew form. Thus the dry dictionary treatment acquires life 
and movement; one takes in at once a portion of the language as 
spoken; this is an extreme advantage for the beginner, as he thus 
gains a real feeling for the language. In the case of words which do 
not occur very frequently, completeness of reference has been sought, 
and been marked by simple signs (a f for single instances, and a * for 
the whole number of places). With proper names these two plans natur- 
ally take another turn. For the determination of their forms the Sep- 
tuagint is regularly quoted. It goes without saying that not all the 
variations of the text could be presented; we must be content that 
Lagarde’s “ Lucian ” finds a place by the side of one form consistently 
followed. But Professor Nestle has properly criticised the authors for 
not taking time to give the pure text of the Vatican, but contenting them- 
selves instead with Tischendorf’s text of the Sistine. To provide full 
definition, explanations are given to every proper name, especially those 
used to denote several persons or places, to show briefly what is meant 
in the passages in question. Often the literature is cited which affords 
further information. When the same word occurs as appellation and 
proper name each use has a separate article. 

Their knowledge of the uncertainty of the Received Text leads the 
authors throughout, whether it is a question of the form only or of the 
sense, to raise the query of its purity. Emendations are frequently 
made, on the basis either of the Versions or of conjecture ; many of these 
are first made here by the authors. Proposals of others are noted in 
considerable number, when the authors could not decide upon any one; 
but more frequently a doubt of the correctness of the text is indicated by 
“f.d. T. r.” (falls der Text richtig). This method is a great advance 
on the hitherto favorite plan of explaining everything. 
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Despite the important enlargement of Gesenius thus rendered neces- 
sary, neither the size nor the price of the volume has been increased. 
The sacrifices which have been needed have not been too severe for the 
authors. They have abandoned theory completely in favor of fact ; 
letting go all comparison of dialects and languages, etymology extended 
to a series of extracts, and all roots and explanations simply postu- 
lated. It cannot be denied that Gesenius’ volume was from the begin- 
ning too heavily burdened with such matters, and gradually brought about 
such a growth, for the most part of very questionable value, that radi- 
cal proceedings were justified, especially in a manual for general use. 
From this point of view we easily see that even the purely empirical 
alphabetical arrangement was preferred instead of that by roots; yet 
many will lament that the certain derivations, at least, were not given at 
the end of each word. But it is very obvious that the method followed 
arranges what is really valuable and useful much more compactly and 
conveniently. 

The dress of the volume is not luxurious, but good; the type, espe- 
cially the Hebrew and the Greek, is uncommonly clear and no trouble 
to the eye. It is particularly to be remarked that a proper effort after 
economizing space has not been pushed to the common extreme of mak- 
ing a whole book a collection of hieroglyphics. 

It is a matter of course that the ideal is never reached in the first 
impression of a thoroughly new work, and that everywhere there is 
room for improvement. But my own observation and several lists of 
corrections which have fallen under my eye do not indicate a very great 
call for change for the better. Pages 976-978 provide for a large part 
of the errata; others will receive attention in later editions. In general, 
Dr. Stade seems to have attained greater accuracy than Dr. Siegfried. 
To sum up in a sentenee: This is a thoroughly practical, extremely in- 
structive and even interesting handbook which marks a significant ad- 
vance in comparison with what we formerly possessed. 

Karu Buppe. 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 


Handkommentar zum alten Testament, herausgegeben, von D. W. 
Nowack. Die Psalmen, iibersetzt und erklirt von D. BArETHcEen. Git- 
tingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1892. 


Professor Baethgen’s volume is the second in the second division of 
Professor Nowack’s series of “ handy commentaries,” if I may so trans- 
late “‘ Handkommentar,” on the Old Testament. The intention of this 
series is thus set forth in the prospectus: “Old Testament science has in 
the last decades, thanks to the opening of the literary treasures of Egypt, 
Babylonia and Assyria; thanks to the increasing interest in the history 
of religion in general; above all, however, in consequence of the great 
revolution which has taken place within itself, received such an impetus 
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that, as in the days of Herder, it begins to attract the attention even of 
non-theological circles; how much more that of theologians who, active 
it may be in other scientific or practical affairs, yet recognize more and 
more the importance which the Old Testament can claim for the under- 
standing of the New Testament and of Christianity as a whole. It may 
be affirmed with pleasurable satisfaction that, especially among the stu- 
dents of theology and the younger clergy, the taste for Old Testament 
study is constantly on the increase, while even among the older clergy 
many are doing yeoman’s work. In the meantime, however, the com- 
pass of Old Testament study has been so enlarged, and especially so 
many investigations of individual points have appeared in books and 
magazines, that the man who is not a specialist can scarcely or with 
difficulty follow the course of investigation. On this account the most 
various attempts have been recently made to render the results attained 
accessible, particularly in the field of exegetical work. In part this has 
had the effect of bringing about the revision of older commentaries long 
well known in the theological world, and in part of calling into being 
new works. It seems to us that none of all these works satisfies the 
present need.” 

After criticising Hirzel’s “ Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch ” 
for its too great scope and size, which render it impracticable for the 
working pastor, and other series for their one-sidedness in presenting 
individual and unproved opinions, and an unnamed series for its dis- 
honest silence and disingenous apologetics, the prospectus proceeds : 
“If we presume to publish a new commentary, the conditions and the 
necessities of the case prescribe with sufficient clearness the character of 
our undertaking. All the collaborators were agreed that this commen- 
tary, without becoming a repertory of all that has been written, should 
really introduce the reader to Old Testament investigation, and place 
him in a position to form a judgment for himself. Furthermore, it 
must be as readable as possible, and by this means allure the reader to 
peruse larger sections at a sitting, and not to linger indefinitely on petty 
details. That the reader may not lose sight of the author explained by 
reason of the explanation given, we place in all cases the translation at 
the beginning, and when the text is not from our hand we mark the 
different component parts by different type or marginal notes. By this 
last named arrangement we hope to render a service to non-theologians 
as well as theologians, historical investigators and students of religion, 
literature and civilization. But our chief aim is honestly and without 
prejudice to further the understanding of the Old Testament religion, 
and by this means indirectly of religion in general, above all of the 
Christian religion.” In conclusion the prospectus calls attention to the 
efforts put forth to make the book practical and handy as a book. 

From our point of view, however, the book is neither practical nor 
handy; but this is a complaint which an English reader, accustomed 
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to an arrangement that helps the eye, and to time-saving devices to 
enable one to find what one wants, almost inevitably makes about all 
German books. The volume seems scarcely adapted to be of great use 
to the general student of history, religion or civilization, not acquainted 
with Hebrew. Both introduction and commentary presuppose a know- 
ledge of that language, and large parts of the work would be of little 
value to the man who cannot read Hebrew. It is, in fact, a commentary 
adapted to the use of the student of the Psalter in the original Hebrew. 
There are 43 pages of introduction, dealing with names, dates, author- 
ship; one page of explanation of abbreviations and 451 pages of trans- 
lation and commentary, the upper quarter, third or half of each page 
of this part being occupied with the translation of the Psalms, and the 
remainder with a condensed commentary on the text. The translation, 
while good in many particulars, does not always show a sympathetic 
poetic insight, nor does it render the student the assistance which it might 
be made to do by a division into stanzas, and the occasional use of edi- 
torial devices which are used in all modern writings. Otherwise the 
translation is good and accurate. The commentary is sensible and ra- 
tional in tone, neither very conservative nor very radical; it is distin- 
guished rather by soberness and solidity than by brilliancy or originality 
of suggestion ; it shows no theological bias, but treats all questions from 
a scientific standpoint. If the work marks no real advance in the treat- 
ment of the Psalter, it nevertheless presents more material in briefer 
compass than its predecessors, and is probably the best commentary on 
the Psalter now available. 

In examining a new commentary on the Psalter one naturally turns 
first to the introduction to see what the writer has to say on the questions 
of date and authorship, and whether he has any new and more satis- 
factory method to propose for determining those questions. Professor 
Baethgen’s position in the matter of date and authorship is distinctly 
conservative as the lines are now drawn in Psalter criticism. Regarding 
the relation of the Psalter to David he says (p. ix.): “It is scarcely 
credible that among the numerous psalms which are falsely named after 
David no objective ground for this ascription should have existed, and it 
must be assumed that at least Psalms iii—xli. formed for a time a sepa- 
rate collection with the title ‘ David,’ which title was afterwards .. . 
prefixed to the individual psalms belonging to this collection. But as 
David is not, like Asaph and the Korahites, the name of a Levitical 
singer-family, ‘ David’ as title finds its satisfactory explanation only in 
case parts of it at least really went back to the son of Jesse.” In a later 
section the critic says (p. xxiv.) : “ A psalm can, therefore, according to 
my view, be claimed as undoubtedly Davidic only when it reflects quite 
special personal relations peculiar to David, as is the case with the elegy 
on the death of Saul and Jonathan. On the basis of this canon I ven- 
ture to ascribe with certainty only Psalm xviii. to David, and this only 
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in so far that it is not preserved to us in its original form, but in a revi- 
sion prepared for the use of the congregation.” But he also says: “ It 
is, nevertheless, possible that Davidic elements have been preserved in 
preéxilic or even in post-exilic psalms, which were worked over by later 
writers and adapted to the needs of the community at that time.” 

Holding this view about Davidice psalms, Professor Baethgen naturally 
assigns a considerable number of psalms to the period before the exile. 
“ A number of psalms may with certainty be ascribed to the preéxilic 
period. . . . Here belong first and foremost those songs which refer 
clearly to an Israelite king, and in the first line of these psalms, xx. and 
xxi.; Cheyne’s attempt to refer these two psalms to the Maccabean 
period must be regarded as a complete failure. Even R. Smith, more 
sensible than his fellow-countryman, has recognized them as belonging 
evidently to the ancient kingdom. What venturesome combinations 
Cheyne made use of in order, by a comparison with 1 Mace. xiii. 42-47, 
to refer Psalm xxi. to Simon the Maccabee! As Simon was not king, 
so melekh must mean here not, as elsewhere in the Old Testament, king, 
but, on the basis of the meaning consilium dedit which the verb melakh 
has in Aramaic, much the same as the Latin consul.” From a footnote to 
page xxii. we learn that Professor Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures on the 
Psalter did not reach Professor Baethgen until the greater part of his 
commentary was already printed, but that it did not alter his opinions 
on any radical points, but rather the contrary, as is clear from the allu- 
sions in the introduction. Beside these two psalms, Psalm xviii. — 
which, as we have seen, is ascribed to David —and Psalms iii. and iv., 
which may also possibly be Davidie, Professor Baethgen would assign 
the following psalms to a preéxilie date: xxviii., xxxiii., xlv., lxi., Lxiii. 
and lxxii., on the ground that they refer to kings of Israel; i., viii., 
xii. and xv., on the ground of supposed references to them in other parts 
of the Bible, particularly in Job and Isaiah xxxiii. which, contrary to the 
view at present prevalent, is considered to have been written before the 
exile; xlvi. and xlviii., on account of their resemblance “as well in 
thought as also in expression to the Assyrian prophecies of Isaiah ;” 
and v.—vii., ix-xi., xili., xiv., Xvii., xix.@, xxiv. }, xxvi., xxix., XXxx., 
XXxil., xxxiv., xxxvi., xlii., xliii., 1. lii., liv., lv., lx., Ixxxi. and Ixxxvii., 
on various grounds as set forth in the commentary. In all, between 40 
and 50 “ of the 150 psalms of our Psalter originated in the time of the 
kingdom in Israel. All the remaining psalms belong to the exilic (for 
example li. and lxxx.), or the post-exilic periods, and in the last two 
books (Psalms xe.—cl.), not a single psalm can be assigned to an earlier 
period.” 

The question of Maccabzean psalms is discussed at considerable length 
relatively, with the result that there are Maccabean psalms, but not 
many. Professor Baethgen would assign to this period unhesitatingly 
Psalms xliv., lxxiv., lxxix., and Ixxxiii ; probably ii., lxix., ex. and exlix., 
and possibly lxxv.. cii., eviii. and cxliv., with a few others. 
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The commentary proper it is impossible to discuss satisfactorily in the 
space of a book review. It is gratifying to observe that Professor 
Baethgen recognizes the general as distinct from the personal applica- 
tion even of those psalms which are conceived in the first person. Owing 
to the purpose of the Psalter as the hymnbook of the congregation, 
psalms, by whomsoever composed and for whatsoever original occasion, 
were adapted to congregational use and generalized, so to speak, before 
admission to the Psalter. 

There are, it seems to me, some radical defects in Professor Baeth- 
gen’s treatment of the Psalms. He fails to recognize the true sig- 
nificance of the divisions of the Psalter, and the importance of those 
divisions in determining the date and origin of psalms. So little stress 
does he lay upon these divisions, that in the commentary proper the 
separate collections are quite unnoticed. I do not believe that any 
satisfactory results can be attained in regard to the date of the psalms 
until the meaning and relation to one another of the different collections 
have first been realized. The different collections should be handled as 
wholes before the individual psalms are treated separately. The curious 
phenomena of the uses of different divine names in the psalms does not 
receive attention at all commensurate with its importance ; the phenom- 
ena themselves are not fully stated, nor is any satisfactory explanation 
of them offered ; yet they are very important in determining the origin 
and relationship of psalms, and also in tracing the revisions which some 
of them have undergone. Here, again, is another matter which has 
received inadequate treatment, the growth and revision of individual 
psalms and collections of psalms. Before the problem of dates can be 
solved the psalms must be carefully analyzed with a view to determining 
whether such psalm has or has not undergone revision to adapt it to use 
at some particular period. It follows logically from Professor Baeth- 
_ gen’s own statements in the introduction that there has been a great deal 
of revision of the Psalter ; yet in the commentary he makes almost no . 
account of this. One of the fruitful causes of the astonishing diversity 
of opinion concerning the dates of psalms is the failure to recognize 
these revisions and adaptations in practice. Consequently one writer 
dates a psalm according to one of its elements and another according to 
another; both are right and both are wrong. Better work also might 
have been done in the matter of the comparison of the use of words, 
idoms and grammatical forms. In several psalms of the Pilgrim Psal- 
ter (cxx.—cxxxiv.), for instance, there are dialectic peculiarities which 
can be explained only by Babylonian use. These dialectic peculiarities, 
taken in conjunction with various local references and the headings of 
the psalms themselves, may fairly be claimed to show that this collection, 
as such, originated among the Jews of the captivity in Babylonia in the 
post-exilic period. 

These criticisms, it ought to be said, are as applicable to all other 
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commentarries on the Psalter, and in most cases more applicable, than to 
that of Professor Baethgen. The trouble lies with Psalter criticism in 
general. In comparison with the work done on the Pentateuch, the 
historical books and the Prophets, Psalter criticism lags far behind. 
This is well shown by the hopeless disagreement of critics on the date of 
the Psalms. There is nothing like a consensus of opinion on the date 
of the great bulk of the Psalms, because no method of treatment has 
been found on which critics can agree. 


JOHN P. Perers. 
Sr. Micnart’s Cuurcu, New York. 


Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Biblischen Wissenschaft. Von Dr. 
ABRAHAM KvuENEN. Aus dem Holliindischen iibersetzt von K. BuppE. 


This collection of Essays by the late master of Old Testament criti- 
cism will prove of greater value to the English-speaking student from 
its rescue of a series of invaluable critical essays from oblivion, than 
from the mere change of language. The introductory essay on Critical 
Method, for example, is translated from Kuenen’s English contribution 
of that ilk in “ The Modern Review ” for 1880. Still, to the great major- 
ity even of English scholars, this lucid and judicious exposition of the 
general subject will be more accessible in Dr. Budde’s translation than 
in the original. The same is perhaps even more true of essay No. 11., 
a translation of Kuenen’s article “ L’Ciuvre d’Esdras” in the “ Revue 
de l’Histoire des Religions,” Paris, 1886. The student of “critical 
method” cannot afford to miss this quiet, dignified, but crushing reply 
to a little clique of imaginative Frenchmen, who seem to have seized 
upon Old Testament criticism —led doubtless by the erratic genius of 
Renan — as if convinced it might easily be made a mere tool of fancy 
to demonstrate a preconceived theory. In reading M. Maurice Vernes’ 
romances built upon a travesty of criticism, one can scarcely suppress 
the query whether there be not some consanguinity with his namesake 
M. Jules Verne, as well as affinity between the two methods of subjugat- 
ing sober science to grotesque and exuberant fancy. 

As to the twelve other essays there can be no question that Dr. 
Budde has both brought them more readily within reach of most Eng- 
lish students, by whom Dutch is much less frequently read than German, 
and that he has performed a great service in rescuing them from compar- 
ative oblivion, in the recondite columns of the “ Verslagen en Mededeel- 
ingen der Koninklijke Akademie von Wetenschappen” of Amsterdam. 

The late lamented W. Robertson Smith declared Kuenen’s series of . 
“Contributions to Hexateuch Criticism” made in the “Theologisch 
Tijdschrift ” of Leiden in the interval between the appearance of Well- 
hausen’s celebrated analysis of the Hexateuch into its documentary sources 
in the “Jahrbuch fur Deutsche Theologie,” 1876-77, and that of his 
own “ Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek” (1885, Engl. Trans. “The Hexa- 
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teuch,” 1886), to be the finest example extant of work in the higher 
criticism. Only one of this series is taken up by Dr. Budde, for the 
reason that the substance of these articles was incorporated by Kuenen 
himself in the work above referred to, and Dr. Budde’s purpose is 
simply to select examples, presenting thusa fairly complete view of the 
critic in his workshop. But six of the most important critical essays 
of the period subsequent to the publication of the second edition of 
Kuenen’s “ Onderzoek ” supply the translator with his “transverse sec- 
tion” through the field of the critie’s activity. They are taken from 
technical journals and are entitled respectively : “ Hexateuch Criticism 
and the History of Israel’s Religion,” 1885; “ Verisimilia?” 1886; 
“The Work of Ezra,” 1886; “ Latest Phases of Hexateuch Criticism,” 
1888 ; “Three Roads, One Goal,” 1888; and “The History of the 
Priests of Yahweh, and Antiquity of the Priestly Law,” 1890. 

The Preface to Dr. Budde’s work affords a condensed review of 
Kuenen’s career, scientific method and character, written with the loving 
sympathy and admiration of a personal friend, and the discriminating 
judgment of a fellow-laborer and expert in the same field. In explana- 
tion of the principles of selection and plan of the present volume Dr. 
Budde declares it his object to afford an adequate conception of the 
critic’s life-work ; hence he places, as an “ Introduction” to the whole 
(Part I.), Kuenen’s own definition of “ Critical Method ” in the article 
above referred to from the “ Modern Review,” 1880, and follows it up 
with selections from Kuenen’s own handiwork, as illustrations drawn 
from life of the principles laid down. Part IT., entitled “ Akademische 
Vortrige,” consists of selections from Kuenen’s papers from 1866 to 
1890 in the Proceedings of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Amster- 
dam, and gives the “ longitudinal section” through the critic’s field of 
activity. Part IIL, entitled “ Ais Fachzeitschriften,” is the “ transverse 
section ” already described. By no means the least valuable part of this 
valuable collection is the complete list of Kuenen’s writings, pp. 501-511, 
furnished by Prof. Dr. W. C. van Manen, 

It is needless to say that the work of selection, arrangement and trans- 
lation has been admirably done. The translator of Kuenen’s famous 
Hibbert Lectures on “National Religions and Universal Religions ” 
has taken no less pains with the present essays, in all cases where the 
article was published in a foreign tongue, himself translating from the 
original Dutch, with careful comparison of the English or French. The 
work is a labor of love, carried out by one of the foremost scholars of 
the world in Kuenen’s own department. It was undertaken with a full 
appreciation of the cry that begins to arise on all sides: “ You tell us 
such and such are the results of criticism ; show us your method. Tell 
us how these results are obtained. Let us see the critic at work.” It 
is to be hoped that one result may be a silencing of that most ignorant 
and slanderous of accusations: that the higher criticism is “ arbitrary,” 
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“ fanciful,” “ sacrilegious,” — the cry which selects as the supreme ex- 
ample (Heaven save the mark !) of this “irreverent” and “ arbitrary ” 
procedure, the devout, the scholarly, the soberly, conservatively, cautiously 
scientific, and, withal, most modest and Christian Abraham Kuenen ! 


B. W. Bacon. 
Osweco, N.Y. 


The Hibbert Lectures, 1893. Lectures on the Bases of Religious Belief. 
By Cuartes B. Upton, B. A., B. Se., Professor of Philosophy in Man- 
chester College. London: Williams and Norgate. 1894. Pp. xii-364. 
The Hibbert Lectures have hitherto dealt with religion primarily as 

a historical development. Professor Upton turns to a strictly philo- 

sophical study of the religious nature, and his volume is a worthy addition 

to the distinguished series. He regards his work as an introduction 
to Dr. Martineau, and he modestly describes himself as an expositor 
of Martineau and of Lotze. The most fruitful effect of his book will 
therefore be felt by those who have already studied both Martineau and 

Lotze, and these students will find in Professor Upton a most pains- 

taking and intelligent guide, and one not without boldness and originality 

of his own. 

The book improves as it advances. Its first chapter, on the “ Nature 
of Religious Belief,” appears a little tentative and restrained, as though 
the author distrusted his power of expressing his thought. The discus- 
sions which then follow, of the distinctions of Kant, and the agnosticism 
of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison, seem somewhat formal, as if essential 
to the argument, but remote from the author’s interest. It is not until 
he advances to his largest themes and the positive argument for Theism 
(Lecture VI.), that his style kindles and he seems to be in his chosen 
world of thought; and as his thought deepens to the interpretations of 
human ideals, the problem of evil and the outline of a Theodicy, he 
becomes forcible, sustained and spirited. Thus his most difficult lectures 
are his best, and his controversy with the Neo-Hegelians is obviously the 
issue which most interests him. He enumerates with great lucidity and 
candor the points in which the Absolute Idealism of Professor Green 
and the two Cairds, and the Ethical Theism of Martineau and Lotze, 
are at one. He even counts the gains of thought which we owe to 
Idealism — its emergence from Kantian skepticism, its richer conscious- 
ness of God, its organic view. But then, with much spirit, he attacks 
the Pantheism and “soft Determinism” which, he is convinced, lurk 
beneath Idealism. It represents, Professor Upton urges, not human 
responsibility and human victory over evil, but merely the movement 
of the Absolute, bearing its own responsibility within itself. It must 
regard conduct not as merely good or bad, but as esthetically beautiful 
or ugly. For the true Neo-Hegelians like Professor Green, Professor 
Upton holds, there is no individual self (p. 311), no room for personal 
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remorse and repentance, no human freedom. All is but a part of the 
mighty process of the timeless Jdee. Still further, with the denial of 
permanent individuality to man, is effaced also the distinction between 
God and the world of matter and mind, and God may be treated as 
a “quantité négligeable” (p. 323). Hence it is that the growing in- 
clination of the Neo-Hegelians is given to sociology and ethics and 
is withdrawn from theology and worship. Over against the view thus 
opposed Professor Upton describes the attitude of the Ethical Theists 
toward the problems of life. To him, as to the Hebrews, the closest 
relation with universal reality is through the moral consciousness ; and 
the ideals of the soul are not merely phases of reproduction of the 
Infinite, but invitations which may be heeded or rejected by man. 
“Only the Ethical Theist can say with Tennyson :— 


‘Our souls are ours, we know not how ; 
Our souls are ours to make them thine:!’” 


Whatever may be one’s view of the issue thus raised, there should be 
much satisfaction at so lucid and candid a dealing with it. The Philos- 
ophy of Religion has been much subordinated of late to the method 
of history and anthropology. In the, Winter Semester of 1891-1892 
Professor Pfleiderer pointed out that not a single course of lectures on 
the subject was being offered in any university in the land of Fichte, 
Schleiermacher and Hegel. Yet nothing could be more suicidal than 
the admission that the truths of religion are to be only historically 
discerned. “Nur das Metaphysische,” said Fichte, “macht selig; das 
Historische macht nur verstindig.” The convincing evidence of faith 
must ever be discovered in one’s own soul. The song of the religious 
life must ever be : — 

The fathers had not all_of Thee, 
New births are in thy grace ; 

All open to our souls shall be 
Thy glory’s hiding-place. 

It is encouraging to have the straightforward philosophical discussion 
of the religious life renewed in the sympathetic and serious manner of 
Professor Upton, and to have this treatment included in the distin- 
guished list of the Hibbert Lectures. 


Francis G. Preapopy. 
HarvARD UNIVERSITY. 


Leib und Seele bei Fechner und Lotze als Vertretern zweier massgebender 
Weltanschauungen. Von Dr. THEopore Simon. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht. 1894. 


Dr. Simon gives us in this volume a very excellent bit of exposition 
and criticism. His thorough knowledge of his subject, together with his 
clear and concise statement, make the book a valuable contribution to 
philosophical literature. The subject he treats of is most important. Of 
late years the tendency has been to separate psychology from metaphysics- 
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This tendency is by no means to be lamented in the case of specialists, 
but it is all important for the metaphysician to step in now and then, 
and show the place of the latest investigations of empirical psychology. 
The question of the relation of body and soul (or mind) is a very old 
one, and one upon which philosophy has thus far thrown very little 
light. Every philosopher makes some attempt at explanation, but, at 
the best, these attempts attain only a very limited success. In the book 
before us, we have a rapid review of the theories propounded by Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz and Spinoza, and then a classification of later theories 
into monistic and dualistic, the former including both the materialistic 
and the idealistic attempts at unity. Having thus led up to his subject, 
the author gives a very comprehensive sketch of the systems of Lotze 
and Fechner, which is followed by a comparison of the two systems, 
chiefly from the point of view of their doctrines of body and soul. 

Lotze’s philosophy is so well known that it is unnecessary to review 
Dr. Simon’s exposition of it. It is important, however, to notice that the 
author traces a decided development in Lotze’s thought, — a development 
from early realistic monadology (Herbartian) into a rather decided ideal- 
ism. The exposition of Fechner’s system is of much more significance to 
most readers, simply because that system is much less known. Fechner’s 
constant hostility to Lotze was due to his hatred of anything like dualism 
in philosophy. He was metaphysician enough to discern that there must 
be an ultimate unity at the heart of things, and that all dualistic systems 
are simply confessions of defeat. He turns first, therefore, to the sim- 
plest of the monistic theories, crude materialism, and shows how a very 
little reflection will lead a man out of that to the “double aspect” the- 
ory, a theory of an unknowable somewhat that appears from one point of 
view (the inner) as mind, from another (the outer) as matter. But this 
is not the monism that satisfied Fechner, although this theory is often 
ascribed to him. On the contrary he advanced from this to a genuine 
idealism, to the point where he could well say with Hegel, “ Realitit 
ist Geistigkeit.” One cannot better describe Fechner’s system than by 
comparing it with Schopenhauer’s. ‘The phenomenal world we perceive 
is not real, nor are our thoughts and feelings, but there is an ultimate 
reality that appears: 1. From an inner point of view, as facts of thought 
and feeling. 2. From an external point of view, as the world of outer 
objects. So far Schopenhauer and Fechner are at one. They differ, 
however, and widely, in their conception of the ultimate reality, — 
Schopenhauer defining it as unconscious will; Fechner, with deeper in- 
sight, showing it to be necessarily consciousness. 

So much then for Dr. Simon’s sketch of the two systems. If we turn 
to the main theme of the book, —the relation of body and soul, — we 
discern at once that the author has selected Lotze and Fechner because 
they are conspicuous exponents of two very opposite views. The paral- 
lelism between phenomena of mind and functions of body has long been 
recognized. The dualistic theories recognizing it have tried to account 
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for it by the theories of “ preéstablished harmony ” and “ occasionalism.” 
At the same time they have always strenuously maintained that soul and 
body are entirely independent, and that there are certain departments 
where the phenomena of thought are not accompanied by bodily func- 
tions. ‘The supporters of the monistic theories, on the other hand, have 
been more impressed with this “parallelism” than their opponents. The 
fact that, as far as our experience goes, soul-phenomena are invariably 
linked with bedily functions, leads them to regard the supposition of two 
independent entities as unnecessary, and as much less satisfactory than 
the hypothesis of an essential unity of soul and body. From the mate- 
rialistic standpoint, the phenomena of soul are explained as functions of 
the body ; from the idealistic the explaining principle is the spiritual not 
the physical. The merits of the two theories of soul and body are care- 
fully weighed by Dr. Simon, and the balance is found to be decidedly 
against Lotze. But space will not permit us to enter upon a discussion 
of all the difficult questions that confront us here, questions for example 
like “the seat of the soul,” “the unity of consciousness,” and “ the fact 
of memory.” Suffice it to say, that the author finds the psycho-physical 
theory of Fechner to be far more satisfactory, both from a physiological 
and from a metaphysical point of view. . 

In conclusion, the author quotes some of Lotze’s later utterances, and 
shows from them that what alone prevented him from becoming a thor- 
ough idealist was his fixed idea that somehow the permanence and reality 
of things could not be accounted for except by a doctrine of realism, — 
a fixed idea that has lodged in many a mind since Dr. Johnson’s famous 
refutation of idealism by a kick. This craving for a substantial reality 
will doubtless always haunt the popular mind, but our author clearly 
shows that the permanence and order of the universe are fully provided 
for by idealism. 

R. A. Hotianp, JR. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


The Incarnation and Common Life. By Brooxe Foss Westcort, D. D., 
D. C. L.; Bishop of Durham. Macmillan & Co. London and New York. 


In this book of sermons, addresses and letters we feel the presence 
of an earnest Christian bishop, whose heart is in sympathy with man as 
man, and who uses his scholarship and exalted position to help man, his 
fellow-creature. He aims to arouse the Church of England, “The Na- 
tional Church,” to a consciousness of its duty to all the people of Eng- 
land. The Bishop sees that the present relation between labor and 
capital is not what it ought to be, and our present wage system comes in 
for a strong word of condemnation : “ Wage-labor, though it appears to 
be an inevitable step in the evolution of society, is as little fitted to rep- 
resent finally or adequately the connection of man with man in the pro- 
duction of wealth as at earlier times slavery or serfdom” (pp. 230, 231). 
It is these social questions rather than speculative or scientific questions 
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which are, in the near future, to demand the attention of the world’s 
thinkers. ‘As this age has been an age of physical science, so the next 
is likely to be an age of social science” (p. 45). The author aims to 
impress this fact upon the clergy of his diocese, and to make them feel 
that it is their duty to speak some clear word at this time. His hope is 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ, the gospel of the Incarnation of God. He 
seeks to apply it to the “ difficulties and sorrows and duties” of our day. 
The word given here is a stimulating, vigorous and helpful word, and is 
likely to find response from many earnest men, 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 
Bricuton, Mass. 


The Ethics of Literary Art: The Carew Lectures for 1893. Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. By Maurice Tuompson. The subject of 
this little book — it contains less than ninety pages — is one of vital im- 
portance, and one that must arouse the interest of every reading man or 
woman. In his treatment of it, Mr. Thompson has shown much sound 
sense and clear insight. Many of his sentences are suggestive and forci- 
ble, e. g., “An influence like his (Scott’s) never leaves a morbid heat in 
the nerve centres, never suggests that Hell has some advantages over 
Heaven as a high-toned summer resort.” “I cannot accept art as the 
dream of irresponsibility, nor yet as the mere photography of visible na- 
ture.” But the strength of the book is too much in such sentences, and 
too little in a continuous and clear development of its subject; on the 
whole, it is disappointing. When we had read it, we were conscious of 
having received several delightful electric shocks, but we were not sure 
that we had received any new light. The book promises something bet- 
ter than itself, and we hope Mr. Thompson will work out, on the’lines 
he has here indicated, a more complete and orderly discussion of his 
theme. (Hartford Seminary Press. 1893.) 

Waymarks in Church History, by William Wright, D. D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
is a remarkably good book. The style has both dignity and vivacity. 
His learning is thorough, intimate and judicial. The author is a High 
Churchman of the best Oxford type, and while he avows “bias” it is 
not, he tells us, that of partisanship in the sense of unfairness. He gives 
us the opportunity of seeing some of the most important periods and 
illustrious persons of other days, in the Christian Church, through the 
eyes of a fair-minded, well-read and devout ecclesiastic. The greater 
part of the lectures and papers deal with waymarks of the early Church. 
The faint arabesques of gnostic and anti-gnostic speculation are invested 
almost with the interest of living forms of thought. The great leaders 
of these ages are made to impress us as potential and attractive person- 
alities, however brief their appearance on the stage of history. The 
lecture on Laud is both candid and appreciative in its judgment of that 
stormy prelate of a stormy time. 








